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ulcanization of Rubber 


By 


Organic Peroxides or by Ammonium 


HE fact that rubber may 
be vulcanized by means 
of various organic 


peroxides in the entire absence 
of sulphur was shown by the 
writer as early as 1915. In 
these experiments, benzoyl 
peroxide, peracetic or perphtalic 
acid, and_ triphenylmethyl 
peroxide were used. It was 
also observed that the oxygen in 
the air will easily oxydize 
synthetic or purified natural 
rubber at room temperatures, 
gradually transforming it into 
solid and sometimes ebonite- 
like compounds. These com- 
pounds, which very likely have 
the structure of highly mole- 
cular peroxides or oxides, etc., 
will likewise vulcanize rubber 
in the absence of sulphur.” Our 
experience indicates that vul- 
canization of rubber by means 
of the above mentioned perox- 
ides takes place much more 
rapidly and easily, ie., at a 
lower temperature than is 
usually employed in sulphur 
cures. It is astonishing to learn 
that these peroxides will vul- 
canize rubber not only in the 
absence of sulphur but likewise 
without the admixture of any 


Persulphates 


IWAN OSTROMISLENSKY! 














@ Vulcanization by trinitrobenzene 
was the subject of Dr. Ostromislen- 
sky’s paper published in the June 
issue of this journal. 


Q In the present article he discusses 
the results obtained with seven rub- 
ber stocks vulcanized with benzoyl 
peroxide. 


@ The cures of these stocks ranged 
from 1 or 2 minutes at 13 pounds, to 
25 minutes at 40 pounds of steam. 


@ Such stocks can be preserved 
against decomposition by the pres- 
ence of sulphur in the mixings. 


@ Rubber that is vulcanized with 
ammonium persulphate is quite 
porous and is therefore of little 
value. 











tors of any kind, ete. 
As a curiosityit should be 
mentioned that mixture A made 
up of 100 gms. of rubber and 
30 gms. of benzoyl peroxide* 
vulcanizes eompletely in one to 
two minutes at 13 pounds pres- 
sure (corresponding to 119° C.) 
and yielding a soft rubber. 
According to Twiss, benzoyl 
peroxide does actually vulcanize 
rubber in the absence of sul- 
phur, but the product differs 
considerably from commercial 
products cured with sulphur or 
sulphur chloride. However, 
when a_ sufficient amount of 
benzoyl peroxide was used, 
no essential difference in these 
products could be detected. 
Mixture B of 100 gms. of 
rubber and 7 gms. of benzoyl 
peroxide vulcanizes in 25 min- 
utes at 40 pounds pressure. 
The resulting product is of lit- 
tle value, but it is worth while 
remarking that the vulcanizate 
is so soft that, when stretched, 
it breaks in the jaws of the ma- 
chine. Therefore its tensile 
strength fluctuates widely and 
within a quite unusual range, 
namely, between 1,430 and 430. 
The set is 0.08 and the stretch 


co 





foreign substances, such as metallic oxides or accelera- 9.6. After being heated in the usual way (3 hours at 235 


1Formerly professor cf organic chemistry, University of Moscow, Moscow, 


Russia. : _ ‘ 
27. Russ. Phvs. Chem. Soc., 47, 1467, and 1904 (1915). For reviews of 
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F.), it showed the following constants: tensile, 666, 667, 
and 673 pounds per square inch, set, 0.05 inches, and 
stretch, 9.0 inches. 

%During the milling process the benzoyl peroxide should be added in com- 
paratively small quantities and be spread over as large a surface of rubber 
as possible. 


tJ. Soc. Chem. Ind., 782 (1917). Compare} King, Met. Chem. Eng., 18 
p. 231 (1916), also Benjamin Brooks, /bid, p. 137. ‘ 
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As a matter of fact the product obtained from compound 
B differed appreciably from commercial products cured with 
sulphur. For, regardless of its constants, it is easily milled 
under usual conditions, loses its form in this process and 
becomes, like crude unvulcanized rubber, a homogeneous 
plastic mass. Experience has shown that the minimum 
quantity of benzoyl peroxide to be used as a vulcanizing 
agent is 10 per cent (reckoned on the amount of the original 
rubber). 

Mixture C, consisting of 100 gms. of rubber and 10 gms. 
of benzoyl peroxide, vulcanizes completely in 10-15 min- 
utes at 13 pounds pressure. The product possesses good 
properties; it is transparent, although somewhat sticky at 
first. After some time its surface becomes covered with 
small shining snow-white crystals; at-the same time it loses 
its stickiness. The crystals which separate out may be easily 
removed by immersing the substance in methyl alcohol for 
several hours, whereupon it again becomes quite transparent 
although somewhat sticky. This stickiness disappears in 
2 or 3 days, probably owing to traces, undetected by the 
eye, of the white crystals that separate out and act some- 
what in the same manner as talcum.® ‘The constants aver- 
aged: tensile, 1,540 pounds, set, 0.09 inches, and stretch, 10 
inches. 

In Moscow some years ago the writer noticed that the 
rubber products vulcanized by means of various peroxides 
were gradually and sometimes even rapidly transformed into 
a very sticky and viscous mass, losing their original shape 
in the process. This peculiarity is precisely what marks the 
difference between this product and rubber cured with sul- 
phur and nitrocompounds. Experience has shown that 
neither aromatic amines nor the oxides and sulphides of 
metals, nor yet tannic acid can protect against such decom- 
position of these products. Moreover, they are likely to 
lessen their resistance to rupture quite considerably. And 
yet vulcanization of rubber by means of peroxides is most 
interesting not only from a theoretical but from a practical 
standpoint, for the procedure may lead to the production of 
transparent and almost colorless elastic products. 

For this reason endeavor was made to find a substance 
which would. protect these vulcanizates from decomposition 
and thereby stabilize them. Such a product, according to 
observations, is sulphur. The necessary amount of this 
substance should be within the limits of 0.2 to 1 per cent or 
more. In contradistinction to sulphur, selenium and tel- 
lurium will not prevent decomposition of rubber vulcanized 
by means of peroxides. 

Mixture D, consisting of 100 gms. of rubber, 10 gms. of 
benzoyl peroxide, and 1 gm. of sulphur, vulcanizes com- 
pletely in 15 minutes at 13 pounds pressure. In respect to 
constants, the resulting product is scarcely different from 
mixture C, which does not contain any sulphur at all. Its 
tensile is 1,620 pounds, set 0.09 inches, and stretch 10.5 
inches. But, in contradistinction to mixture C this product 
can be stored for quite a long time without undergoing any 
change, and it resembles sulphur-cured rubber. Approxi- 
mately ten days after vulcanization the rhombic modification 
of sulphur begins to recrystallize cut of it. If, however, the 
vulcanization of mixture D is prolonged thirty minutes at 
13 pounds pressure or 10 minutes at 40 pounds pressure, it 
results in a stable solution of sulphur in the rubber. 

A magnificent result is obtained in the vulcanization of 
rubber by means of benzoyl peroxide in the presence of a 
larger quantity of sulphur. 

Mixture E was made up of 100 gms. of rubber, 10 gms. of 
peroxide, and 10 gms. of sulphur. It was then vulcanized 





®There is every reason to presume that the nonsticky condition of the 
surfaces of rubber vulcanized under ordinary conditions with sulphur is like- 
wise due to a secrétion of a larger or smaller amount of sulphur dust on 
the surface, which dust is at times invisible to the eye. Without any doubt 
traces of this sulphur react on the surface of the vulcanizate in the same 
way as does talcum. 
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for 25 minutes at 13 pounds pressure. The constants aver- 
aged before heating, tensile 3,025 pounds, stretch 10.5 inches, 
and set 0.13 inches; after heating (3 hours at 235° F.), 
tensile 2,605 pounds, stretch 10.7 inches, and set 0.18 inches. 
This product is white in color and resembles the vulcanizate 
obtained by means of zinc oxide and sulphur. It is absolutely 
nonsticky. In our opinion vulcanizate E may be used for 
such articles as must be free from heavy metals or their 
oxides, litharge, zinc oxide, magnesia, etc., or in cases 
where the product used is required to give an unusually good 
stretch, or when the rubber substances must be relatively 
softer and more elastic. 

Although it is hardly credible, yet it could have been 
foretold a priori that the active agent which vulcanizes the 
rubber in mixture E is precisely sulphur and that benzoyl 
peroxide only accelerates the process or reduces its tem- 
perature. However, experiments did not corroborate these 
suppositions. It appeared that benzoyl peroxide in itself 
does not accelerate ordinary sulphur cures of rubber to any 
appreciable extent. Thus, efforts were not successful in ob- 
taining a vulcanizate from mixture F, made of 100 gms. rub- 
ber, 6 gms. sulphur, and 0.3 to 0.5 gms. of benzoyl peroxide, 
either at 13 or 40 pounds pressure in 2 hours of vulcaniza- 
tion. On the other hand, rubber containing 10 per cent of 
sulphur, when vulcanized at 13 pounds pressure, does not 
show any traces of vulcanization even after 1 hour’s heat- 
ing; whereas mixture C containing 10 per cent benzoyl 
peroxide vulcanizes completely without sulphur in 10 min- 
utes at the same pressure, and greatly resembles mixture E. 
Lastly, a characteristic physical property of vulcanizate E 
points directly to the fact that in this case the active vul- 
canizing agent is precisely benzoyl peroxide and not sul- 
phur. For, from rubber containing 20 per cent of foreign 
substances it has not, so far as known, been possible to ob- 
tain a vulcanizate with the high stretch displayed by mix- 
ture E (10.5) at a tensile of 3,025 pounds. Yet such con- 
stants together with high resiliency and softness* are char- 
acteristic for rubber vulcanized by means of peroxides, 
irrespective of whether or not the process was conducted in 
the presence of sulphur or without it. 

Vulcanization by benzoyl peroxide cannot be conducted 
in the presence of metallic oxides, at any rate in the pres- 
ence of litharge. When stored, these vulcanizates decompose 
very quickly and are transformed to viscous and sticky 
masses. Metallic aluminium powder likewise accelerates the 
decomposition of rubber vulcanized with benzoyl peroxide. 
It also destroys the action of the sulphur used in the 
process. 

Mixture G was made up of 100 gms. rubber, 10 gms. 
henzoyl peroxide, 10 gms. sulphur, and 20 gms. aluminium 
powder. It became sticky in some 15 to 20 days after vul- 
canization (20 minutes at 13 pounds pressure). 

In conclusion the writer desires to mention that he has 
some samples of rubber which were vulcanized with 10 per 
cent benzoyl peroxide three years ago, which are very well 
preserved. These samples are more homogeneous (being 
free from the brittle and hard layer which usually covers the 
surface), and they display higher tensile and stretch than 
samples made of a mixture of 100 gms. rubber, 10 per cent 
sulphur, and 10 or 15 per cent zinc oxide, which were vul- 
canized at the same time. 

It was also observed that ammonium persulphate will 


®The writer is satisfied that the vulcanization of rubber by means of 
benzoyl peroxide not only is not accelerated but is actually somewhat retarded 
by the action of sulphur. In the same way the presence of benzoyl peroxide 
does not produce any appreciable effect on the speed of vulcanization when 
the latter is conducted by means of nitrocompounds. For example, a 
mixture of 100 gms. of rubber, 3 gms. of meta-nitrobenzol and 30 gms. 
of zinc oxide is completely vulcanized in 60 minutes at 40 pounds pressure, 
both in the presence and in the absence of 2 gms. benzoyl peroxide. 


*This constant was measured in the usual way by ascertaining the height 
of rebound of a metal ball falling from a definite height onto a rubber 
sheet made of this vulcanizate. 
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vulcanize rubber yielding, however, a product which is 
porous, brownish in color, and in general of little value. Ap- 
parently, in vulcanization there occurs an evolution of some 
gas, the nature of which has not yet been established (SOz 
or NH3). A mixture of 100 gms. rubber and 25 gms. per- 
sulphate is completely vulcanized in 2%4 hours at 45 pounds 
pressure. The addition of some calcium oxide to the origi- 
nal mixture will not prevent the evolution of this gas, and 
ultimately a sticky product of still less value is obtained. 
The addition of 22 per cent of lamp black will somewhat 
improve the properties of the vulcanizate. Activated carbon 
or clay might absorb most of the gas evolved in this process. 


Summary 


1. Organic peroxides vulcanize rubber not only in the 
absence of sulphur but likewise without any foreign sub- 
stances such as metallic oxides or accelerators of any kind. 

2. Rubber vulcanized by means of an adequate amount 
of benzoyl peroxide (10 to 30 per cent) gives a soft rubber 
product which does not differ in point of physical properties 
from products cured with sulphur, or rather with sulphur 
chloride. 

3. The process of vulcanizing rubber with benzoyl 
superoxide is completed in a relatively short time even at a 
fairly low temperature, sometimes even in two minutes at 
119° C., corresponding to 13 pounds pressure. 

4. Vulcanization of rubber by means of peroxides 
may lead to the formation of a soft, transparent and elastic 
product, which is almost entirely colorless. 

5. The products in question vulcanized by means of 
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various peroxides are gradually converted to a very sticky 
and viscous mass. 

6. Sulphur protects the vulcanizates in question from 
such decomposition or oxidation. However, the products ob- 
tained in vulcanization of rubber with organic peroxides in 
the presence of sulphur are opaque. 

7. As distinguished from sulphur, selenium, tellurium, 
their sulphides, metal oxides (in particular, lead oxide) as 
well as amines (aniline), tannic acid, and metallic alumin- 
ium powder not only do not protect the peroxide vulvanized 
rubber products from decomposition or oxidation but, on the 
contrary, they accelerate such processes quite considerably. 

8. Benzoyl peroxide is the active vulcanizing agent in 
the process of heating rubber with a mixture of sulphur and 
benzoyl peroxide. 

9. When rubber is subjected to the action of a mixture 
of some nitrobenzols and benzoyl peroxides, vulcanization is 
effected exclusively by the nitrobenzols, and the benzoyl 
peroxide remains altogether passive. 

10. Ammonium persulphate vulcanizes rubber completely, 
resulting in a porous product which, generally speaking, is 
of small practical value. 
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Effect of Wheel Type on Impact Reaction 


AN experimental study was carried on by the U. S. Dept. 

of Agriculture, Bureau of Public Roads, in 1927 and 
1928 by James A. Buchanan and E. G. Lapham, and re- 
printed in Public Roads, Vol. 10, No. 5, July, 1929. From 
this report the following excerpt is taken: 


Pneumatic Tires on Rigid Wheels Compared with Cushion Wheels 


Since cushion wheels in themselves may contribute some 
cushioning in addition to that afforded by the tires, the 
question naturally arises as to how such wheels equipped 
with solid or cushion tires compare with pneumatic equip- 
ment on rigid wheels. The desirability of having informa- 
tion on this point was recognized, and the original program 
was amplified somewhat to provide the data. 

There are two types of pneumatic equipment which are 
considered standard for the wheel loads used in these tests. 
These are 40-inch by 8-inch single and 36-inch by 6-inch 
dual tires. Although for purposes of direct comparison with 
the other tire equipments used in the program it would have 
been preferable to test the dual pneumatic tires, this was 
not possible, because of certain space limitations in the im- 
pact-testing machine. 

The data for the combination of rigid wheel and pneu- 
matic tire given in the table below were obtained with a 40- 
inch by 8-inch tire inflated to a pressure of 105 pounds 
per square inch. The effect of using the single instead of 
the replacement size dual tires is to increase somewhat the 
cushioning shown by the pneumatic equipment. The mag- 
nitude of this effect may be judged by data obtained in 
previous tests where it was shown that, on the average, the 
impact reaction of dual pneumatic 36-inch by 6-inch tires 
was about 120 per cent of that of a single 40-inch by 8- 
inch tire, all other test conditions being the same. 

It is evident from the data ‘obtained that, after making 


ample allowance for the added stiffness of replacement size 
dual tires, the pneumatic tire and rigid wheel equipment 
provides somewhat greater cushioning (as indicated by lower 
impact reactions for the same test condition) than does 
even a new cushion tire on either of the cushion wheels 
tested. 


Impact Test Data For A SINGLE PneuMaTic TrrE on a RiGip WHEEL 


[Unsprung weight, 1,395 pounds; sprung weight, 1,200 pounds; total weight, 
2,595 pounds] 





Displacement Computed Force Meas- 
Height ————-~——, Accelera- - A. ~ ured 
of Fall Static Dynamic tion Hub Spring Total Force 
Inches Inches Inches Ft./sec. Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 
0.812 0.688 1.613 155.5 6,740 —250 7,885 7,500 
1.270 -682 1.841 199.7 8,650 —700 9,345 8,600 
1.274 -692 1.890 210.1 9,100 —800 9,695 9,600 
1.793 .693 2.168 243.9 10,576 —1,300 10,665 11,500 


General Indications Summarized 


The major indications from this series of tests are as 
follows: 

1. Other conditions being equal, cushioning material in- 
corporated in the supporting structure of a truck wheel re- 
duced its impact reactions. This reduction may be negligi- 
ble or important, depending upon the construction of the 
wheel and the tire equipment used on it. 

2. The cushioning properties of cushion wheels become 
more pronounced as the cushioning properties of the tire 
equipment used on them decrease. 

3. The additional weight sometimes necessitated by 
cushion-wheel design may partially or even entirely offset 
the advantage gained by the cushioning action of the wheel 
structure in so far as the impact reaction on the pavement 
is concerned. 

4. For the conditions of these tests, observed tire deflec- 
tions for impact pressures are practically the same as those 
observed for static pressures of the same magnitudes. 
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Patterson Type E_ mixer 





equipped with air-tight cover 

eliminating evaporation of 

solvents, and fitted with quick 
opening manhole. 


made in 

cement manufac- 
has. been largely 
due to the introduction of ac- 
celerators of vulcanization, and 
more recently to the developments 
made with the direct use of rub- 
ber latex. It is not surprising 
that these two factors which have 
had such a revolutionary effect in 
the rubber industry as a whole 
should affect the cement division 


HE 
rubber 
ture 


progress 





Day No. 20 Im- 
perial mixer with 
working capacity 
of 40 gallons and 
equipped with 
double horizontal 
arms, is recom- 
mended when 
compara- 
tively small quan- 
tities of cement 
are to be mixed, 
as in tire build- 
ing. 








in time, but the difficulties en- 
countered at first retarded prog- 














ress in cement manufacture for | 
some time. In skilled hands ex- 
cellent results were abtained, but the cements were used in 
other industries where rubber knowledge was limited, and 
variable products’ were the result. 

Self-vulcanizing cements were in use before the generai 
adoption of accelerators, vulcanization being effected by the 
use of sulphur chloride. A pure solution of para rubber 
in a suitable solvent of approximately 10 per cent rubber 
content was made, and a measured quantity of 1 per cent 
solution of sulphur chloride in a solvent was stirred in. 
The mixed solutions commenced to vulcanize and set to a 
gel in from a few hours to three days, according to the 
amount of vulcanizing agent added. 

Provided the correct proportions were used, the strength 
and aging properties of the cement were excellent. This 
type of cement is still used in certain makes of tire repair 
kits and for shoe cements, particularly for attaching crepe 
rubber soles. 

In shoe factories this cement is easily handled provided ac- 
curate measurements of the vulcanizing fluid are made. But 
for repair outfits the packing of sulphur chloride solution is 
difficult as the usual tin containers are attacked. Tight- 
fitting lead collapsible tubes have proved to be the most 
satisfactory form of container, the requisite quantity of vul- 
canizing agent being sent with each tin of cement. 


1Continued from Invia RusBer Wor.D, Oct. 1, 1929, p. 58. 


The maximum adhesion of the cement is obtained just be- 
fore the mixed solution commences to gel, and this means 
that the prepared cement must be used up before the com- 
plete gelling stage, as any left over will become useless. 

The introduction of organic accelerators of vulcanization 
opened up fresh fields for the development of self-vulcaniz- 
ing cements. At present numerous cements for various 
purposes are on the market and in use in the largest rubber 
factories, rapid vulcanization being obtained by the use of 
organic accelerators. 

The choice of accelerator depends entirely upon the class 
of cement to be manufactured. For example, a tire cement 
for repairing by hot vulcanization might contain diphenyl 
guanidine or tuads. The latter is preferred on account of 
its useful property of not becoming active until above the 
boiling point of water. Very rapid vulcanization can be ob- 
tained in the cold by the use of such ultra accelerators as 
tetra methyl thiuram disulphide and piperidyl dithiocarba- 
mate of piperidine. 

Still more active results are to be obtained by the two- 
accelerator effect, and cements are produced that will vul- 
canize completely in room temperatures in two or three hours. 
Although useful for certain purposes, these ultra rapid vul- 
canizing cements are limited to a small commercial applica- 
tion as only very small quantities can be mixed if wastage 
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TABLE 1 
Self-Vulcanizing Cements 
Gelling Ad- 
Time hesion 
Basis Mix Grams Grade of Rubber Hours Minutes 

ID hss es Cheek asd 100 Evaporated latex.... 24 190 
| 5 Smoked sheet....... 30 195 
MCOMOTONOE 66.50 cscs 1 Fale crepe (blanket). 32 175 
a  — rer rrr 2 Pale crepe (lace).... 33 160 
OMS Siow ceseenes 1,000 Para (washed)...... 72 193 








TABLE 2 
Non-Vulcanizing Cements : 
Adhesion 
Basis Mix Grams Grade of Rubber Minutes 
Rubber Syd. y ake wlan 100 Evaporated latex........ 184 
se ees oro 1.000 Smoked  sheet.......... 175 
Pale crepe (blanket).... 165 
Pale crepe (lace)....... 160 
Para (washed)......... 170 











is to be avoided. The cement that will vulcanize in 24 to 
36 hours at room temperatures seems to be in most popular 
demand as a supply can be mixed and used up during one 
day. 

The preparation of these cements entails some little care 
especially if the accelerator is added to the rubber during 
mastication and mixing on the mill. Mastication is a very 
important factor as the degree to which this operation is car- 
ried out determines to a great extent the strength of the 
cement, its viscosity, and the gelling period. If, therefore, 
a uniform product is to be maintained, mastication must be 
carried out for a definite period at a fixed nip of the rolls, 
and a constant temperature. Five minutes over mastication 
at a higher temperature than the correct time will retard 
vulcanization for many hours if an ultra accelerator is used. 

As a general rule, the mastication and mixing period 
should be as short as possible with the rolls of the mill 
kept at a low temperature. By this method the rubber is 
milled sufficiently to obtain a good concentration in solvent 
while its strength or nerve has not been impaired. Cements 
used by the garment industries which are not self-vulcaniz- 
ing must deposit a “lifeless” rubber, and, therefore, in their 
preparation prolonged mastication is essential. 

Zinc oxide which is incorporated in most self-vulcanizing 
cements acts as an activator to the organic accelerator pres- 
ent. Quantities up to 10 per cent on the rubber are some- 
times used, but the minimum amount is advised on ac- 
count of the toughening and drying effect which tends to 
retard adhesion. In this direction Kadox colloidal zinc 
oxide has proved extremely useful as in this finely divided 
state only a very small amount is required to activate the 
accelerator to its fullest effect. 

As to whether the sulphur 


stirred in, and the solutions left to gel at room temperature 
60° F. The adhesion tests were made by joining two pieces 
of vulcanized rubber with cement and stripping under a fixed 
load, note being made of the time taken to strip a certain 
distance. All the test pieces that were joined had passed 
the gelling time before the tests were made. The adhesion 
results in the tables show the comparative stripping times. 
It will be noted that the self-vulcanizing cements give better 
all-round adhesion figures than those made with pure un- 
vulcanized rubber. 

It will be seen that the period of vulcanization varies 
considerably according to the grade of rubber used, and 
these results are reflected in the strength of the cement. 
Evaporated Jatex rubber gixes extraordinary good results in 
pure rubber solutions, and even a small quantity will en- 
hance the strength of a cement where crepe has been en- 
tirely used. 

The direct use of rubber latex as a cement is finding in- 
creasing favor in industry. The disadvantages of slow dry- 
ing and water absorption are overlooked, as the cement is 
fairly cheap, economical in use, and has good adhesive prop- 
erties if the materials to be joined are slightly porous, such 
as leather. 

Progress in the preparation of latex on the estate has led 
to the production of a concentrated product known as Re- 
vertex. This material contains only 25 per cent moisture as 
against 60-70 per cent in ordinary latex. Large quantities 
of this concentrated latex are being used in cements of vari- 
ous types especially in the boot and shoe industry. 

Methods for the application of rubber cements in industry 
and the special manufacturing processes involved will be 
de-!t with in a forthcoming article. 





or accelerator be added to the 
base mix is a matter of 
opinion. Yet it would appear 
to be advantageous to add 
the accelerator at this stage 
and stir in the required 
quantity of sulphur to the 
cement before actual use, as 
less harm is likely to result 
from excess of sulphur 
should a mistake occur; also 
certain accelerators are very 
unpleasant to handle alone. 

The grade of crude rubber 
used has an important bear- 
ing on the resulting cement 
and this point is particularly 
evident with self-vulcanizing 
cements. Tables 1 and 2 
show the results obtained by 
preparing various rubbers 
for cements under similar 
conditions. 

Mastication mixing 
were carried out in each mix 
for 10 minutes with a fixed 
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For making cement used in manufacturing dipped goods, 
mended. [Illustration shows battery of 4, 100-gallon tanks, all self-contained. 


Wilcox mixers are recom- 
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Conveying in 


Tire and Rubber 


Factories 


EEN competition in any industry has usually proved 
beneficial, for it has forced the adoption of the most 
modern manufacturing processes and methods. It 

was this competition which brought about serious considera- 
tion of production time and costs in the tire and rubber 
plants. It caused manufacturers to put the stop-watch on 
production—to figure the maximum daily capacity of each 
man and piece of equipment. 

Before outlining some of the more important conveyer 
applications in the tire industry, it may be worth while to 
go over some of the points in favor of installing conveyer 
equipment. 





Live Roller Units Handling Tires in Finishing and 
Inspection Departments 


Savings in labor can be summed up briefly by compari- 
son of the number of employes per tire produced. It is 
estimated that in 1919 about one person was employed for 
each tire produced. While today, the average is about six 
tires per day per person employed. This great increase in 
production is directly due to mechanical handling and im- 
proved methods combined. 

Saving in floor space is one of the great advantages in- 
cident to conveyer installations, for in most cases the ma- 
terials can be carried overhead and in out-of-the-way places. 
This permits closer spacing and a greater number of ma- 
chines on the floor. The cry for more production per foot 
of floor space demands elimination of all unnecessary aisles 
and temporary storage space so necessary without con- 
veyers. The advantages of utilizing all floor space has led 
to increased use of overhead conveyers. 

Pace setting is inherent in conveyer systems since it causes 
the workmen to work in unison at a predetermined rate at 
which they can work efficiently throughout the day. 

Reduced inventories are common in plants whose output is 
so well regulated by its conveyers. The operations on the 
materials and handling of them becomes almost automatic. 
ey F. E. Moore, president, Mathews Conveyer Co., Elwood City, Pa. 


Read at the Akron meeting of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, held in Akron, 0., Oct. 21-23, 1929 
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General View of a Chain Trolley Conveyer 
Handling Tires 


The inventory of work in process is reduced and requires 
less stored materials. The materials are in a mobile state, 
properly separated and accessible at all times. This elimi- 
nates the use of floor space for storage. Conveyers have the 
effect of adding space by saving floor space. 

The type of labor required in connection with conveyer 
systems is different. It is not necessary that operatives be 
robust physically. The conveyers carry the burden of in- 
dustry and the giant physically is not so necessary as for- 
merly. By means of automatic deflecting and transferring 
of materials much is accomplished without any human 
assistance and the day of robust men for handling heavy 
materials is passing. This is particularly true of the curing 
room. 

For savings in compensation it can be said that conveyers 
have greatly reduced the number of accidents. The chances 
of injury to operators is reduced to the minimum, and the 
thousands of tons carried daily without accident gives testi- 
mony to this fact. 

Thus far the handling of crude rubber in bales from cars 
to storage has been in most plants by hand and electric 
trucks. A suggested form of the fixed type of conveyer is the 
trolley with specially designed clamps to pick up the bale 
after it has been uncrated at the car-door and to convey it 
into the storage area. This same conveyer can be continued 
for carrying the bales from storage to the slabbing machines 
and then on to the compound room. 

One of the next material movements is that of conveying 
filled compound pans from the compound room to the mixers 
and returning the empty pans. These conveyer units usually 
consist of roller and belt conveyers for horizontal move- 
ment, inclined pusher bar or vertical electric hoist elevators 
for elevating the pans, and roller spirals or declined straight 
chutes for lowering the empty pans. 





Filled Compound Pans Are Elevated on Automatic 
Airhoist at Left and Empty Pans Come Down on 
Roller Spiral at Right 
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Tire Mcld Loop Showing Breaking and Refilling 
Point, Also Power Booster 


The mixed compound, on being discharged from the 
mixer, falls onto an inclined beaded pallet conveyer or in- 
clined belt and is conveyed to the refiner or sheeting rolls for 
additional mixing. 

In the manufacture of tires there are three distinct proc- 
esses: the preparation of materials, the building of the tires, 
and the curing. The individual handling of materials is 
considerable and complicated at times. For instance, much 
of the material coming from the material preparation divi- 
sion department is perishable, at least to the extent that 
close control must govern the amount to be prepared daily. 
Second, there is a wide variety of sizes and shapes in the 
material delivered to different points; and third, in order to 
conserve space and reduce rehandling, there must be effective 
coordination at transfer points. 

Designing a conveyer system of sufficient flexibility to 
meet these requirements, which will be simple and effective, 
is not an easy matter. A system usually consists of a series 
of conveyers of different types, overhead chain, trolley, steel 
apron, belt, roller, roller conveyer spirals, and sheet metal 
spirals. Automatic tripping and transferring of materials 
is accomplished in many instances in a way that excels in 
me:hanical ingenuity and workmanship. Nearly every ap- 
plication of conveyers has its own peculiar problem to be 
worked out. Here lies the value of the conveyer manufac- 
turer’s experience, for nearly always a comparison can be 
made to a previous problem that has been solved by him. 

In the tire factory the volume of material handled by the 
material preparation department exceeds that of any other 
in the number and variety of pieces. Second is the building 
departments, and third, is the curing room. However, the 
curing room handles in poundage of bags, rings, and molds, 
which are required to cure each tire, an amount in some in- 
stances reaching thousands of tons daily. 








Fmpty Compound Pans Come Down From Floor 
Above on Roller Spiral in Background. Filled 
Fans Travel on Roller Conveyer to Vertical Hoist 


6] 


The work done in the material preparation department 
varies from impregnating fabric, tread making, and bead 
building, to delivering to the tire building divisions the 
materials which are eventually built into the green tire. Such 
delivery is accomplished by the service conveyer, which is a 
continuous overhead chain trolley conveyer. Its course 
sometimes is varied and its hooks or hangers are of several 
different types to suit the material carried. ‘This conveyer 
receives from the racks, the tables, or the machines, located 
in or near the central stock ryom, the particular parts it is 
to carry to the tire builders. Of course the loading of the 
conveyer is done by hand as the parts are built. 

The green tires receive the air bags at first at the bag in- 
serting machines and are then placed into the molds. Now 
comes the heavy work of the tire factory. Conveyers have 
here proven their capacity for handling tonnage with an 
exactness that makes them the greatest labor, time, and 
space savers of any other equipment. There are several dif- 
ferent types of conveyers used for handling tires in molds 
both into and out of the heaters. Perhaps the most com- 
mon type today is the gravity roller conveyer loop which has 
a pallet conveyer for boosting the molds up to the required 
elevation after they receive the green tire. Thus the molds 
travel smoothly and at even speed to the vulcanizer in the 
shortest possible space of time consistent with loading of the 
vulcanizers. 














From Overhead Chain 
Trolley to Live Roller Unit 


Automatic Deflection 


In the present day of quick curing stocks, this is an im- 
portant feature. With this type of conveyer no charge for 
power is made except for the booster which requires an aver- 
age of 2 h.p. Gravity furnishes the rest without charge. 
The average 7 to 10 vulcanizer unit can be equipped with 
such a conveying system in a few days. 

From the tire pit to the warehouse is perhaps the route 
that brings into play the greatest variety of conveyers. Con- 
veying tires singly through the operations of trimming, paint- 
ing, and wrapping requires that they be carried closely to- 
gether at such speed and in such position as to make them 
easily accessible for these different operations. The trolley 
or overhead chain conveyer fills this need. The speeds for 
handling different sizes efficiently is necessarily different and 
with a variable speed drive the speed of this type of con- 
veyer can be adjusted in a moment’s time without stopping 
the conveyer. 

To carry the tires from the wrappers, belt and roller con- 
veyers are largely used, having in conjunction various types 
of chutes and sometimes spirals. In order to make roller 
conveyer lines easily portable, the sections are mounted on 
castor jacks, and universal couplings are used at each end of 
the sections, making them readily attachable or detachable. 
The roller conveyer is made in a variety of types, each hav- 
ing its special application consistent with the sizes of tires or 
commodity to be conveyed. 
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The variety of articles even from a tire factory are so 
numerous that in the foregoing no attempt has been made 
to discuss in detail the conveyer equipment required to carry 
any one particular article. On the average 100 sizes of tires 
are handled, some of which contain tubes and flaps, some 
unwrapped, and some wrapped. 

Then the handling of tubes is almost as important as 
that of tires. All along the manufacturing line from the time 
the tube leaves the vulcanizer it moves on conveyers. The 
finished tube is packed in its individual carton alongside a 
belt conveyer, placed in shipping cartons, and the latter car- 
ried on roller conveyers or belts to shipping room or ware- 
house. 

Are conveyers a paying proposition in tire and rubber 
plants? The answer is that additional installations are 
going into these plants every day as the result of checking 
and rechecking costs. A system that will pay for itself in 
approximately three years is a worth-while investment. 

Summing up, it is but fair to say that today sixty-five 
major industries are using conveyers in varying degrees, all 
of which are justifying their existence. In former years the 
average plant executive would pick out some isolated prob- 
lem and try out conveyers on it, using that as sort of an 
experimental laboratory to check savings. ‘Today he is start- 
ing his thinking on the handling problem in the receiving 
department and working out the complete production and 
warehousing and distribution processes on conveyers. 

The tire and rubber industry is one that lends itself read- 
ily to the efficient use of such labor saving and pace setting 
equipment. The leaders of that industry are awake to the 
savings that can be and are being made through the use of 
conveyers. 


Latex Molded Shoes, Gloves, 
and Toys 


N unique process has been invented whereby rubber 

articles of irregular shape may be made by automatic 
machinery without recourse to the usual procedures of com- 
pounding dry rubber, forming and vulcanizing the articles. 
The process serves as a rapid method of manufacture of 
rubber goods having great flexibility and water resistance, 
such as shoes in particular. 

Briefly stated, the invention consists in coating a form 
with a rubber dispersion, effecting coagulation of the adher- 
ing rubber dispersion, washing the coagulated rubber, and 
subsequently drying it on the form. In carrying out the 
process, the form, which may be of glass, metal, earthen- 
ware, fibers, or fabric, is coated with a rubber dispersion by 
dipping, spraying, painting, etc., and then treated with a 
coagulant and washed. ; 

In applying the invention’ to the manufacture of an over- 
shoe, a form covered with woven or knitted fabric, or with 
paper pulp if a particularly inexpensive overshoe is to be 
made, is dipped into a latex composition such as the fol- 
lowing: 
Parts by 
Weight 
Rubber as latex (containing 3 parts by wt. of sulphur, 1 part by 

wt. of zinc oxide, % part by wt. of glue, 1 part by wt. of sodium 

dithiobenzoate) 100 
DA c itech nwaussshandoeonbaeed tenses oh kend ks beereneeadans 10 


0 
DN. nen canes can Jone ecessccrsveccressecesccscscscccces 3 
Zine dimethylamine dithiocarbamate : 

1 





The form is then withdrawn and immersed in a coagulat- 
ing bath consisting of equal parts of glacial acetic acid and 
water. Without delay, the coated form is dipped into a 
washing bath of water which is preferably kept nearly neutral 


1U. S. Patent No. 1,719,633, July 2. 1929. 
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by continual or complete replacement.with fresh water. Some 
of the coagulant is allowed to remain on the coagulated 
layer to hasten coagulation of the next layer of rubber. The 
last is dipped again into the latex, then into the coagulant, 
and then into the wash water. Four such dippings in the 
latex, followed by the coagulation and washing treatments, 
will give a dry rubber coating of approximately .04-inch. 
After the final coagulation, the coated last is washed in an 
alkaline water to neutralize any remaining coagulant, and 
is then dried and the rubber shoe removed, 

The invention is suitable for the manufacture of gloves, 
either consisting entirely of rubber or having a fabric portion, 
footwear, tubing, irregularly shaped objects, such as dolls, 
toys, and other rubber articles. It is adaptable to those ob- 
jects which are prepared upon a form which may be an 
irregularly shaped rigid body or which may be a fabric. 

The process may be utilized to great advantage in the 
manufacture of rubberized materials such as fabrics, belting, 
ropes, cordage, etc. Thus prepared, these goods have a high 
degree of flexibility and are free from the harshness and 
stiffness frequently met with when rubber coatings are de- 
posited by evaporation methods. 





Officers of Rubber Section, N. S. C. 


The following are the new officers of the Rubber Section, 
National Safety Council: 

General chairman, J. T. Kidney, The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Arkon, O.; vice chairman, C. L. Hungerford, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O.; secretary, S. Mans- 
field, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; chairman poster 
committee, Roland Kaskell, United States Rubber Co., 
New York, N. Y.; chairman health committee, L. J. D. 
Healy, Federal Div., The Fisk Rubber Co., Cudahy, Wis.; 
chairman program committee, A. D. Kunze, The Rubber 
Association of America, New York, N. Y.; chairman mem- 
bership committee, A. P. Regal, The Philadelphia Rubber 
Works Co., Akron, O.; chairman publicity committee, P. B. 
Martens, The Industrial Commission of Ohio, Copley, O.; 
chairman statistics committee, Howard W. Low, The Miller 
Rubber Co., Akron, O.; chairman engineering committee, 
S. Mitchella, Republic Rubber Co., Youngstown, O.; chair- 
man, committee on slides and safety kinks, J. E. Lynch, The 
Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass.; news-letter editor, 
J. R. Hanson, United States Rubber Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Advisory Committee: W. L. Schneider, The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, O.; M. A. Quirk, United States Rubber Co., 
Detroit; R. C. Salisbury, Federal Div., The Fisk Rubber 
Co.; E. W. Beck, United States Rubber Co., New York. 





September Tire Statistics 


Tire manufacturers in the United States produced 4,757,- 
600 pneumatic casings during September according to esti- 
mates issued by the Rubber Manufacturers Association. 
Total production of inner tubes is estimated at 5,535,819 
and total production of solid and cushion tires at 36,936 
for the month. Total shipments during September are esti- 
mated as follows: pneumatic casings, all classes, 5,998,363; 
inner tubes, 6,249,680; solid and cushion tires, 48,167. 

Inventories as of September 30 are estimated as 12,875,- 
189 for all pneumatic casings, 13,424,391 for inner tubes, 
and 147,461 for solid and cushion. tires. 

The tire industry is estimated to have consumed a total 
of 53,308,392 pounds of crude rubber and 18,198,733 
pounds of cotton fabric during September in the manufac- 
ture of all types of pneumatic casings, inner tubes, and solid 
and cushion tires. ' 

The Association’s estimates are based on reports furnished 
by manufacturers who produce approximately 75 per cent 
of the total for the United States. 
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eAirplane Tires and ‘Wheels 


H. F. SCHIPPEL’ 


called Airplane Tires, yet one cannot discuss tire 
equipment and performance without including the 

wheel, and even the shock absorber, for these three principal 
parts of the airplane landing gear are closely interrelated. 
It is the intent of this paper to discuss some of the ac- 
cepted practices in connection with the application of pneu- 
matic tires to airplanes, and add a little to the sum-total of 
our knowledge covering the performance of airplane tires. 


A LTHOUGH the subject should more properly be 


Tire Mounting Conditions 


The straight-side tire has now without question been 
accepted as the standard for the industry, although the 
change-over from clincher to straight-side tires has not yet 
been completely accomplished. The rim equipment is of 
the drop-center type, which has been selected on account of 
its strength and lightness, having eliminated the necessity 
of a felloe band. A typical tire mounting is shown in cross- 
section in Figure 1. 

The bead of the tire registers on the rim ledge, which has 
a 5° slope, and makes a close fit, so that the inner tube 
can come in direct contact without danger of injury. The 
necessity of a flap is therefore eliminated. Particular atten- 
tion, however, is paid to the design of the tire bead so that 
it does not overhang the side of the well as shown in Figure 
2. This condition may possibly arise when oversize tires, 
or extra-ply tires are used, owing to the greater bead width, 
but usually there is no overhang. Whenever such overhang- 
ing exists, tube chafing is liable to occur, and this may 
eventually lead to a leaky tube and a flat tire. In cases 
where bead overhang is unavoidable, the tire may be 
furnished with bead flaps, as shown in Figure 3. These 
flaps are not entirely desirable, however, because they inter- 
fere with mounting of the tire. 

Airplane wheels are of the wire spoke and the disk types. 
In the former type, the spokes are laced into the drop-center 





1 Design engineer, The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. Paper read at 
the aeronautics meeting of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
held in Akron, Oct. 22, 1929. 


rim, the heads passing through the rim either on the bead 
ledge, or in the well, or both, and sometimes on the side of 
the well. The ends of the spokes and nipples may be ragged, 
and it is important that the tube be kept from contact with 
them. For this purpose a rim band is provided, as shown 
in Figure 1, which successfully covers the spokes on the 
bottom of the well, but not on the side of the well unless 
the rim band is made unusually wide, in which case it can- 
not with certainty be maintained in correct position because 
of possible disturbance when mounting the tire. An alterna- 
tive solution lies in the use of bead flaps, but this practice, 
as mentioned before, is not wholly desirable. 

Rim bands are not required on disk wheels, there being 
no danger in allowing the tube to make complete contact 
with the rim. It has been the practice of airplane tire 
manufacturers to furnish rim bands with each tire, whether 
sold for original equipment or replacement, but by general 
agreement among the tire and wheel manufacturers, effective 
October 1, 1929, these rim bands will be furnished by the 
wheel manufacturers when necessary. A further advantage 
of this change in practice occurs in the case of oversizing, 
the rim band according to old practice being too large for 
the undersize rim. 

Tire Load Ratings 

The method of rating airplane tires for static load capacity 
is very similar to that used for passenger car tires. The 
rating is made on a basis of radial deflection, calculated by 
the method shown in the U. S. Army Specifications. This 
method rates tires according to a definite radial deflection 
taken as a percentage of the cross-sectional height of the tire 
measured from the point of extreme overall diameter to the 
top of the rim flange. The present line of tires is rated 
on the basis of a radial deflection equal to 27%4 per cent 
of this distance. On this basis the tire cannot deflect 100 
per cent, because twice the thickness of tire and tube inter- 
venes between the rim flange and the ground at complete 
collapse of the tire. Figure 4 shows this clearly. In the 
case of the 30 by 5-inch tire the maximum possible deflec- 
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tion is about 83 per cent. Figure 5 shows a typical loading 
curve for an airplane tige, loaded up to the extreme deflection 
noted above, or collapse point. It will be noted that this 
tire, which is rated at 1,600 pounds static load, has a maxi- 
mum cushioned load ‘capacity of 5,100 pounds. This in- 
dicates that the ratio of maximum static load rating is 
5,100 — 1,600 3.2. But the maximum design load for 
the plane which takes the 30 by 5 tire is about 6 times 1,600 
pounds or 9,600 pounds. 

It is, therefore, quite obvious that under the conditions of 
maximum allowed impact of the plane upon the ground the 
tire is not only completely flattened but is pinched between 
the rim and the ground. This is not a highly desirable 
condition and is tolerated only because the tire apparently 
has the ability to withstand this punishment or because such 
a severe landing occurs very infrequently. The ideal condi- 
tion for the tire would be to have its collapsing load equal 
to the static load multiplied by the load factor, but this 
would reduce the static rating of the 30 by 5 tire, for ex- 
ample, from 1,600 pounds to 5,100/6 = 850 pounds, or 
approximately half its present rating. An alternative and 
equally undesirable method of equalizing this condition 
would be to increase the collapsing load to the required 
value by increasing the inflation pressure to about 100 
pounds. 

There seems to be an impression that the drop-center rim 
increases the cushioning properties of a tire because of the 
extra amount of air volume in the drop-center portion of 
the rim. This impression probably arises from the fact 
that the capacity of a tire is often spoken of as proportional 
to its air volume. Although this is true in an approximate 
way, vet it is the active air space only that is of consequence 
in relation to tire cushioning, because it is only that air 
space that substantially affects the loading characteristics 
of the tire. Figures 6 and 7 show in a diagrammatic way 
the significance of this statement. Figure 6 shows the rela- 
tion between load and radial deflection for a 30 by 5 air- 
plane tire mounted on the regular drop-center rim and on a 
hypothetical flat-base rim having the same dimensions as 
the drop-center rim except for the absence of the well por- 
tion. The latter curve was obtained by calculations on the 
following basis: When a tire is loaded, the portion of the 
tire in contact with the ground suffers a decrease in internal 
volume, and this produces an increase in inflation pressure. 
For example, a 30 by 5-inch tire, mounted on a 5-inch drop- 
center rim and inflated to 50 pounds shows a pressure rise 
of 5 pounds when loaded to 5,100 pounds. The curve of 
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pressure rise is shown in Figure 7. The drop-center portion 
of the rim represents only 5 per cent of the total volume of 
air in the inner tube, and hence the pressure rise in the 30 by 
5 tire, when mounted on a hypothetical flat-base rim, would 
be 514 pounds, which would increase the ultimate load- 
carrying capacity of the tire by approximately 25 pounds, 
which is almost insignificant. 

However, the results serve to indicate that the increased 
air volume of the tire on the drop-center rim decreases 
rather than increases the load-carrying capacity through the 
effect that air volume has upon the pressure rise under load. 
In order to show the full extent to which we can increase 
load-carrying capacity by decrease in air volume, a test was 
made with the air entirely replaced by water. The water 
being incompressible, the cushioning property of the tire 
was entirely dependent upon the elasticity of the cords in 
the tire carcass. The pressure rose from 50 pounds at no 
load to 96 pounds at 5,100 pounds load, but at full radial 
deflection the tire was capable of supporting 10,000 pounds, 
at which load the inflation pressure would have been 150 
pounds. 

The load capacity of a tire is also affected to a small 
extent by the width of the rim on which the tire is mounted. 
Figure 6 shows the loading curves for the 30 by 5 tire on 
the 4 and 35-inch airplane rims. 

Energy Capacity and Absorption 

We will start out with the simple and approximate method 
of measuring the energy capacity of a tire under radial de- 
flection. This method is the static test in which the sta- 
tionary tire is loaded against a flat plate in a loading 
machine and deflected until the tire is compressed between 
the rim and the contact plate. The curve in Figure 5, for a 
30 by 5-inch tire, was obtained by this method, the energy 
stored being represented by the area ABC lying under the 
loading curve. This energy is 8,950 inch-pounds, and rep- 
resents the ability of the tire to absorb energy in a vertical 
direction when the airplane makes a landing. It should 
more correctly be stated, however, that this only approxi- 
mately represents the vertical energy capacity, because the 
curve was obtained by a loading test that was comparatively 
slow compared to the rate of deflection under service con- 
ditions. 

It is quite possible that the energy capacity may be greater 
under the condition of rapid loading. Unfortunately, the 
necessary equipment. was not available to make the rapid 
loading test. A careful study, though, of the conditions 
under which a tire is deflected against the ground in actual 
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service will disclose the fact that even this rapid loading 
test would not give the true figures. In actual service the 
tire is not stationary but rolls along the ground at a rapid 
rate, and the length of tire carcass loaded is not represented 
by the small section in instantaneous contact with the ground, 
but by the length equal to the distance traversed by the plane 
over the ground during the interval of contact. 

We have simulated this condition in the laboratory by 
loading the tire against a large wheel revolving at a speed 
representative of the initial landing speed of an airplane, 
that is, 50 miles per hour. On account of the curvature of 
the drum it was necessary to obtain a new static loading 
curve for comparison with the dynamic curve. Figure 8 
shows the results obtained. The curve ABC represents the 
static test results for increasing load and CDA the curve for 
decreasing load, and the area ABCDA represents the static 
hysteresis loss for the complete loading cycle. It will be 
noted that the tire was not loaded to complete collapse, be- 
cause at a speed of 50 m.p.h. the temperature rise due to 
internal friction in the tire during the length of time required 
to make the test, would have affected the inflation pressure 
and also the results. 

The static curves show that the amount of energy stored in 
the tire upon increasing load was 1,047 inch-pounds, and 
the amount returned during decreasing load was 919 inch- 
pounds. The area of the hysteresis loop is therefore 128 
inch-pounds, and so we may say that the efficiency of the 
tire statically as an energy dissipator is 12.2 per cent. Static 
loading tests on a Reihle machine have shown this efficiency 
to be only 6 per cent; so it is feared that the above static 
loading test may be in error on account of friction of the 
carriage on which the tire was mounted. However, the re- 
sults are at least of qualitative interest. Figure 8 also shows 
the results of the dynamic loading test at 50 m.p.h. The 
curve falls inside the static hysteresis loop and it shows no 
hysteresis loop, since the curves of increasing and decreasing 
loads coincide. It may therefore be concluded that the 
efficiency of the rolling tire as an energy dissipator in a ver- 
tical direction is zero. 

But since, during the interval of the single high-speed 
impact of the plane on the ground, the tire may have traveled 
over 100 feet along its outside periphery, a considerable 
amount of energy must necessarily have been absorbed owing 
to the hysteresis of the tire carcass. If, then, there is all 
this absorption of energy, why does the tire show no hys- 
teresis loop on the dynamic loading curve? The answer is 
that it is necessary for us to distinguish between effective 
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ground appears as a net horizontal, or braking, action, and 
not vertical or “shock-absorbing” action. 

It is unfortunate that my search for the good qualities 
in airplane tires should have exposed such gross incom- 
petence of the tire in the vertical direction! But so long 
as this creates a demand for rubber shock absorbers, I do not 
condemn the tire for failure to support the rubber industry. 

Figure 10 throws light on this particular performance of 
the tire from another angle. Here are presented curves 
showing the apparent increase in vertical reaction of a tire 
due to a rotative speed. The increase is really a centrifugal 
effect and could be expressed in terms of equivalent inflation 
pressure increase, if so desired. The upper curve shows 
that if we start with a load of 1,600 pounds with the tire 
at rest, this load increases to 1,740 pounds at 50 m.p.h., or 
8.6 per cent increase. This centrifugal effect increases the 
vertical energy capacity of a tire, and this increase would 
be very apparent if we were to plot the dynamic loading 
curve in Figure 8 with the point of zero load set back of 
the zero for radial deflection by 3/32-inch, which is the 
increase in the tire height at 50 m.p.h. 


Air Drag 


On account of the increasing use of anti-skid tires on 
airplane landing wheels, it is important that their compara- 
tive air drag values become definitely known. It is also 
important that information be made available on other fac- 
tors in connection with tire and wheel design, such as the 
efficiency of streamlining of the wheels and tires and the 
effect of toe-in or out-of-alinement of the plane of the tire 
and wheel with respect to the line of flight. 

With these objectives in view, The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
under the personal direction of Prof. Alexander Klemin, 
conducted tests in the 9-foot wind tunnel at the Daniel Gug- 
genheim School of Aeronautics of New York University, 
on various combinations of tires and wheels as follows: 


14 by 3-inch smooth airplane tire on 14 by 3-inch wheel. 
20 by 4-inch smooth on 18 by 3-inch wheel. 

20 by 4-inch safety tread on 18 by 3-inch wheel. 

30 by 5-inch smooth streamline tire on 28 by 4-inch wheel. 
Same as 4, but toe-in 2° 2’ (.35 inch). 

Same as 4, but toe-in 4° 4’ (.70 inch). 

Same as 4, but toe-in 6° 6’ (1.05 inch). 

30 by 5-inch smooth tire on 28 by 4-inch wheel. 

Same as 8, but toe-in 2° 2’ (.35 inch). 

10. Same as &, but toe-in 4° 4’ (.70 inch). 

11. Same as 8, but toe-in 6° 6’ (1.05 inch). 

12. 30 by 5-inch safety tread on 28 by 4-inch wheel. 

13. 32 by 6-inch safety tread on 28 by 4-inch wheel. 

14. 32 by 6-inch smooth streamline tire on 32 by 6-inch wheel. 
15. 32 by 6inch smooth on 32 by 6-inch wheel. 

16. 32 by 6-inch safety tread on 32 by 6-inch wheel. 
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Each combination was tested at 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, and 
90 miles per hour, and the drag in pounds calculated for 
each air speed, as well as the drag coefficients based on ac- 
tual cross-sectional area through the center of the axle and 
on the projected area which is slightly greater. Figure 11 
shows diagrammatic plan and elevation views of the wind 
tunnel. 

The wheels used were of the wire spoke type, and sheet 
metal fairings were used except where noted above. De- 
tailed results are shown in the curve sheets, Figures 153 
to 18, inclusive, in which the numbers shown refer to 
the tests listed above. The drag given is the net drag on 
tire and wheel, correction being made for the drag on the 
axle and connecting wires. 

In order to calculate drag coefficients, the projected areas 
for each tire must be computed similar to the method shown 
on the accompanying drawing, Figure 12, for the 32 by 
6-inch tire. The actual areas, as viewed in an aerodynamic 
sense, Comprise the complete projection of each unit, and 
these areas are slightly larger than the cross-sectional areas. 
The method of calculating the drag coefficient is as follows: 

Drag in pounds 





Drag coefficient = 
Projected area in sq. ft. x m.p.h.- 

The drag coefficient therefore numerically equals the drag 
per square foot of projected area for an air speed of one mile 
per hour. 

In the case of streamlined wheels the projected area was 
computed disregarding the increase in area due to the 
shields, as this makes the comparison of these wheels with 
ordinary ones clearer. No allowance for increase in area 
was made in the cases of toe-in, 


Discussion of Results 

The drag coefficients have minimum values for 30 by 5- 
inch tires mounted on 28 by 4-inch wheels and slightly 
increase both for smaller and larger wheels. The scale 
effect is the most pronounced in the case of smooth tires 
mounted on streamline wheels; there is a decrease of about 
8 per cent in the value of drag coefficient from 40 m.p.h. to 
90 m.p.h. 

A comparison of drag on tires of different tread shows 
that the safety tread tires have 5 per cent to 10 per cent 
greater drag than smooth ones. There is a saving in re- 
sistance of about the same magnitude by adoption of stream- 
line tires. Streamline tires are still more advantageous in 
case they are set with some toe-in, as the increase in drag 
due to the toe-in of 6°.6 is about 45 per cent in the case 
of non-streamline tires, and only about 25 per cent in the 
case of streamline tires. This fact is of importance when 
it is considered that perfect alinement of the plane of the 
wheel with the path of flight may not always be easy to 
maintain in manufacture or service. 

The test on the Silvertown 6.00-20 passenger car tire 
shows that substitution of this kind of tire for an airplane 
safety tread tire does not make a great difference from a 
drag standpoint, but the weight penalty is considerable. 

The resistance of tire and wheel with the disk removed 
is about twice as great as the resistance with the disk on. 
Compare curves 15 and 18. 

It is interesting to note the effect of oversizing upon the 
drag. For example, at 90 m.p.h. the 30 by 5-inch safety 
tread tire on a 28 by 4-inch wheel shows a drag of 5.81 
pounds while the 32 by 6 safety tread tire on the same wheel 
shows a drag of 8.17 pounds, an increase of 41 per cent. 
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‘Tire Repairing 





By the 


pot and (oot -Aethod 


HE excep- 
tionally low 
prices at 

which tires have 
been selling for the 
past two years has 
made it necessary 
for the repair man 
to reduce the cost of 
repairing. Other- 
wise, it was more 
economical for the 
tire user to discard 
a damaged tire and 
buy a new one, as 
at the old schedule 
of repair prices a 
large repair might 
run to within 75 per 
cent of the retail 
price of a new tire. 
The cost of re- 
pairing tires the 
same as manufac- 
turing is based on 
depreciation and 
cost of operating 
equipment, 
materials used, and 
the amount of labor 
required to turn out 
a first-class‘job. All 
of these had to be 


considered when the repair man found it necessary to evolve 
a lower schedule of prices. 
seen by the following comparison. 

Old method of repairing a large cut or blowout using the 
step down section method and new material $1 per cross- 
section inch or $5.25 for a 30 by 5.25 balloon tire. Spot 
and boot method 50 cents per spot and $1 per boot or $1.50 
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How well he succeeded may be cured at the same time. 


for the same repair 
on any tire up to 
and including 6.00- 
inch cross-section 
and an_ additional 
50 cents per boot 
for larger sized bal- 
loons. About the 
same ratio holds 
true where this 
method is used on 
truck and bus tires. 

The difference in 
the spot and_ boot 
method and the old 
one is briefly: First, 
difference in» equip- 
ment used; the old 
style equipment con- 
sisted of sectional 
molds for curing 
repairs on the tread 
and outside of the 
tire with a different 
mold for each cross- 
section size and cor- 
responding curing 
arms for inside 
cures, making two 
cures _ necessary 
where there are both 
an inside and out- 
side repair. With 


the new type equipment both inside and outside repairs are 


Again, the old type equipment was operated by steam 
with a pressure of some 50 pounds, which in itself was 
always a source of danger especially in the hands of in- 
experienced workmen, as well as requiring the constant atten- 
tion of some one to prevent too high or too low temperatures, 
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also to guard against explosions or other accidents. The 
new type equipment uses no boiler. But the cavities of 
each mold are filled with a paraffin solution instead of steam, 
and this solution reaches vulcanizing temperatures without 
reaching its boiling point; therefore, it is not under pressure 
and eliminates the dangers of explosions. 

This paraffin solution is also a better heat conductor than 
water. No time is required for building up pressure and 
the mold can be ready for use much quicker than the old 
type steam operated equipment. As this fluid is not under 
pressure, there is no loss by evaporation, and one filling a 
year is sufficient to keep molds in good working order. In 
some installations these molds are heated by electricity, each 
mold operating independently and having thermostatic con- 
trol; other installations are operated by gas, each mold hav- 
ing its own burner also with thermostatic control. 

Furthermore, this new type equipment is made with re- 
movable adapters, making it possible for one mold to be 
used for as many as four different cross-section sizes so that 
with about four molds the repair man of today is able to 
take care of all our varied cross-section sizes by using the 
proper adapters. 

Next is the difference in material used with the spot and 
boot method. No new material is used for inside repairs 
except cement, nor is the large amount used for the outside 
spot as was necessary with the old section method. 

With the spot and boot method, except in tires of very 
large sizes such as truck and bus tires, no part of the casing 
is torn down, only on the inside the carcass immediately 
around the injury is skived down to a thin edge to allow 
it to form a perfect union with the boot. Then a portion 
of the inside tire for a space of some six to ten inches over 
all, or from three to five inches on either side of the injury, 
is buffed and coated with cement. 

After the cement is thoroughly dry, the depression made 
by the skiving is filled with a small patch which has been 
constructed from an old casing, also coated with cement and 
covered with a ply of cushion gum about .03-inch in thick- 
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ness. Over the top of this patch is placed a boot of suitable 
size, also made from an old casing, cemented and covered 
with the thickness of cushion gum. ‘This completes the 
whole of the inside repair. 

These patches and boots made from old casings are a 
staple article on the market and are supplied by all dealers 
in repair materials as well as most of the tire companies 
at a fraction of the cost of what would be required for new 
material. They may be had in all sizes to fit different in- 
juries and tire sizes. 

The outside of the injury is taken care of by cutting away 
just as little as possible of the tread or sidewall, also cut- 
ting on a skive, buffing, and coating with cement. After the 
cement is dry, the space is filled with tread stock and the 
tire is placed into a mold with the correct size adapters, a 
sectional air bag being used on the inside. Both inside 
and outside are cured at one time, the only cure inside 
necessary being the thin coating of cement and the light 
layer of cushion gum. Sufficient heat passes through from 
the outside to accomplish this cure by the time the outside 
tread is vulcanized. : 

The difference in labor required between the two methods 
has been estimated by the manager of one of the largest re- 
pair shops in New York City to be that one repair man can 
make ten spot and boot repairs in the same time it takes to 
make one by the old section method. 

To the question of the durability of repairs by this 
method as compared with those by the old section method, 
it may be answered that this method is being almost uni- 
versally adopted by the repair departments of the large tire 
companies where they are working for additional mileage, 
such as tires sold on a rental basis. They find also that 
of repairs made by this method a far smaller number go 
bad than of those made by the old method. 

The question of this method of repair throwing the tire 
out of balance has been raised, but the manager of one of 
the larger commercial shops claims he has yet to hear the 
first complaint from a customer on this score. But he 
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heard many from the old method because the fabric used 
for section repairs was improperly cured, causing the repair 
to come loose, and complaints from this cause on repairs 
made by the spot and boot method are practically nil. 
Further, the old method required a trained and experi- 
enced workman who was well acquainted with the con- 
struction and vulcanization of tires. With the spot and 
boot method any ordinary workman can learn it sufficiently 
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well to turn out a practical and substantial repair after two 
or three days’ instruction. 

All in all, the tire repair business is in for a new era and 
the tire user, instead of throwing away his tire when it gets 
a small cut or stone bruise, as he did a few months ago, 
will go to the tire repair shop for a substantial repair at a 
fair price that is well worth its cost in the tire mileage it 
renders. 





Rubber Division A.C.S. 


New York Group 


The New York Group of the Rubber Division, American 
Chemical Society, will meet Monday evening, December 
16, at 6 o’clock, in The Town Hall, 123 West 43d St., New 
York, N. Y. The after-dinner program will be a symposium 
on the technology of rubber-fabric combinations. This topic 
has never been discussed in a symposium; yet it is of great 
technical importance and practical interest. This sym- 
posium is the last of the 1929 series, which have been most 
successful in stimulating group interest by disseminating re- 
liable information on important phases of current practice 
in rubber technology. 

Ten-minute papers will be read as follows: R. P. Dins- 
more, chief chemist; Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., “Balloon Fabrics”; Arnold R. Davis, Firestone-Apsley 
Co., Hudson, Mass., “Footwear Rubber-Fabric Combina- 
tions”; W. S. Sturtevant, chief chemist, Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J., 
“Asbestos Combinations with Rubber’; K. E. Richards, 
technical director, Richards & Co., Stamford, Conn., “Rub- 
ber-Fabric-Pyroxylin Combinations”; E. H. Grafton, chief 
chemist, Vulcan Proofing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., ‘Rubber 
Proofed Fabrics.” 

Walter Grotte will present certain specialty numbers dur- 
ing the evening of the sort that proved so entertaining at a 
former New York group meeting and at Atlantic City this 
fall. 

Officers for 1930 will be elected also. 

Dinner tickets at $2 each should be secured early from 
W. H. Cope, secretary-treasurer in care of R. T. Vanderbilt 
Co., 230 Park Avenue, N. Y. 


Akron Group 


The next meeting of the Akron Rubber Group. will be 
held at the Firestone Clubhouse on December 9. 

The speakers for the meeting are H. C. Young of Chas. 
MacIntosh & Co., Ltd., Manchester, England, and Dr. War- 
ren Kendall Lewis of The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass. Mr. Young will present a paper 
on “Some Engineering Problems of Rubber.” Dr. Lewis has 
not yet announced his subject. The usual large attendance 
is expected since several important business matters are to 
be discussed and officers are to be elected for the year 1930. 
Dinner will be served in the clubhouse at 6:30. 





Physical Testing Committee 


A. A. Somerville has been appointed chairman of the 
Physical Testing Committee, Rubber Division of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society. The members ‘of this committee and 


their connections are as follows: A. A. Somerville, R. T. 
Vanderbilt Co.; A. W. Carpenter, The B. F. Goodrich Co.; 
D. F. Cranor, Binney & Smith Co.; E. W. Fuller, The Fisk 
Rubber Co.; O. M. Hayden, E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co.; 
T. M. Knowland, Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co.; Nor- 
man Madge, United States Rubber Co.; C. R. Park, Falls 
Rubber Co.; N. A. Shepard, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; 
W. L. Sturtevant, Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division of 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 


Akron Section, Monthly Meetings 


Raymond P. Allen, chairman of the publicity committee, 
Akron Section, A. C. S., has announced its program for 
1929-30. In the main it will consist of monthly meetings 
with principal speakers as follows: December 5, F. C. 
Frary, Aluminum Co. of America; January 9, F. E. Denny, 
Boyce-Thompson Institute; February 6, Harry A. Curtis, 
Yale University; March 6, E. R. Weidlein, Mellon Institute; 
April 9, C. A. Kraus, Brown University; May 1, open; 
June 5, open. The Akron Section will be pleased to have 
any visiting chemists attend its meetings, which will be held 
alternately at the Firestone, Goodrich, and Goodyear plants 
at 8 P. M. Each meeting will be preceded by a dinner at 
6:30 P. M. at which visitors are also welcome. 





Wage Payment Methods in Industry! 


Three groupings are made of wage payment: straight 
time, including payment by hour, day, or week; payment by 
the piece; payment whereby standards are set and extra 
awards paid employes according to a definite planned 
schedule, this third general type being referred to in the 
study as premium or bonus. Figures on this third type 
do not include the sporadic and more or less opportunistic 
bonuses and gifts, such as vacations with pay, Christmas 
gifts, etc., profit-sharing plans, or life insurance. 

The analysis revealed that 69.4 per cent of the changes in 
wage methods have occurred during the past five years; also 
that in plants of manufacturers who have adopted premium 
or bonus methods, manufacturing costs have decreased in 
99.1 per cent of cases and average employe earnings have in- 
creased in 99.7 per cent of cases. 

From six rubber companies, manufacturers of tires and 
other rubber products, reporting, it was learned that 50 per 
cent use the straight time method; 35 per cent, the piece rate; 
and 15 per cent, the premium or bonus plan. The general 
average for the 893 companies was: straight time, 66.4 per 
cent; piece rate, 24.1 per cent; premium, 9.5 per cent. 


1 Data from The Sherman Corp., 292 Madison Ave., New York. N. Y. 
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EDITORIALS 








Studying Industrial Rationalization 


MERICAN manufacturers of rubber and other 
goods may learn much from the exhaustive sur- 
vey being made and the comprehensive plan be- 

ing worked out for the systemization and rationalization of 
the iron and steel industry of Italy. Makers of metal 
wares there have long had business ills quite like those of 
makers of rubber goods here, notably high costs, lack of 
proper standards, too many sorts and sizes, overactive 
competition in the national market, ill-distributed efficien- 
cy, and uneconomic, unscientific merchandising methods. 
They are going to make a united endeavor to minimize 
those troubles, and while their method may not wholly 
suit Americans, the latter nevertheless may better realize 
from such study how they, too, have much in common. 
It may even point a way for leaders in the rubber indus- 
try to make some similar concerted effort that will fore- 
stall extreme trade swings, turn frequently profitless into 
reasonably profitable production, and prevent disastrous 
disorganization in the domestic market. 
ss 


Oil and Rubber Preparedness 
INCE the reference in this journal to the prepared- 
ness of a leading American rubber company 
through the production of synthetic rubber by a 
method of its own to offset any undue rise in the cost 
of plantation material, it has been hinted that its endeav- 
ors may be supplemented by those of another great 
American corporation dominant in a different line—oil 
This latter concern, which has 





production and refining. 
acquired the right to use and develop in this country the 
new German catalytic hydrogenation process, although 
primarily interested in its use in the cheaper production 
of gasoline and other crude oil products, is aware also 
of the opportunities that lie in adaptions of the process 
in large operations in other parts of the chemical field. 
Herein, it is surmised, it may prove of much service some 
day to the rubber industry. 

Familiarity with the reactions whereby rubber may be 
synthetized from gasoline leads some to expect that with 
the aid of catalytic hydrogenation an ample supply of 
excellent rubber will be easily elaborated from a crude 
oil hydrocarbon base at the opportune time, not only in 
ample volume but at a price competitive with natural 
As for quality, they believe that there will be 
If one works’ chemist wants the isoprene 


rubber. 
littie amiss. 


molecules polymerized, merely in rings while another 
wants them arranged in spiral chains with “methyl 
groups” attached, either specification may be readily filled. 
They insist that there is no inherent difficulty in thus 


building to order a useful rubber, and they remind us that 
similar problems once deemed as insurmountable have 
since been solved by resourceful chemists with “resource- 
full” backers. Hence some old-timers in the industry 
who have seen so often the impossible of yesterday be- 
come the commonplace of today would not be surprised, 
when conditions are favorable, to find some refiners of oil 
also purveyors of rubber. 
s&s Ss 


W aste-Ridding Ideas Pay V¥ ell 


VEN in well-regulated rubber manufactories it is 
conceded that much is lost through waste, that is 
perhaps largely avoidable; but the problem of 

eliminating waste on any large scale they have found 
hard to solve. Commonly the trouble has been in dis- 
tinguishing which is or is not avoidable wasté, and even 
when the leaks have been located, it has not always been 
easy to get the hearty cooperation of the working force in 
effectively lessening such loss. Some notable benefits 
have been obtained by rubber manufacturers through 
offering inducements to employes to suggest better ways 
to use apparatus or simpler means of carrying out proc- 
esses; but to a much less extent have incentives been 
likewise proffered for getting rid of waste. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. a 
few years ago elaborated a campaign for employe as- 
sistance in the minimizing of waste that proved so suc- 
cessful that many other large industries have since pur- 
sued a similar course and have had occasion to congratu- 
late themselves. The Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Drydock Co., for instance, is reported to have effected a 
saving of $250,000 in 1927 through such a campaign. 
The Oakland Motor Co., too, is said to have spent $10,000 
this year on such a movement, getting 3,385 suggestions 
from its 12,000 employes in response to an offer of $1,247 
in prizes; and that 35 per cent of the ideas submitted had 
high value, while many others were quite helpful. 

es Ss 


WITH MUCH SATISFACTION THE DiIvISION OF SIMPLI- 
fied Practice of the United States Department of Com- 
merce notes how in its efforts to eliminate waste it has 
met with the hearty cooperation of tire manufacturers. 
This is evidenced alone by the fact that in three years 
they have reduced the standard sizes of balloons from 43 
to 17, the resulting benefit being widespread and con- 
siderable. Consumers have been getting better tires at 
much lower cost, manufacturing conditions have been put 
on a much sounder basis, dealers have been enabled to 
turn over stocks more frequently, and a problem in auto- 
mobile equipment has lost its former complexity. 
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Adhesion Tension Values of Different Types of 
Carbon Black Against Water and Against 
Benzene’ 


F. E. BarTELL AND CARLETON N. SMITH" 


OMMERCIAL carbon blacks from 

different sources exhibit widely dif- 
ferent properties. Numerous attempts have 
been made to account for the diversity in 
properties of such carbons. The seemingly 
more plausible theories attribute the diver- 
sity to differences in crystal structure, 
effective surface area, and “activity.” The 
third factor is, however, largely dependent 
upon either or both of the others. 

X-ray studies have contributed much to 
our information concerning crystal. struc- 
ture of the different modifications of car- 
bon. The diamond and graphite are gen- 
erally accepted as being structurally dis- 
tinctive forms. Opinions differ as to the 
structure of the so-called amorphous or 
microcrystalline form, though much of the 
evidence points to a definite crystalline 
structure for it. Microcrystalline carbon 
may, according to some investigators, ap- 
pear in more than one form—as, for ex- 
ample, alpha and beta modifications. 

Effective surface area of carbon depends 
not only upon the degree of subdivision, 
which may be regulated by soot deposi- 
tion or by grinding and dispersion of mas- 
sive carbon, but also upon the degree of 





1 From a dissertation submitted by Carleton N. 
Smith to the Graduate School of the University 
of Michigan in partial fulfilment of the require- 
ments for the degree of doctor of philosophy, 
1929, Ind. Eng. Chem., Nov., 1929, p. 1102. 


* University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


surface roughening, as by pitting, etc., or 
upon the number and size of micropores 
which may be present. 

The high “activity” of certain carbons 
has been attributed to crystal structure, to 
specific (effective) surface area, and to the 
presence of impurities. It has been found 
that ash-free graphite adsorbs succinic acid 
but leaves methylene blue untouched. Dia- 
mond powder adsorbs in the reverse order. 
Carbon black (methane soot) behaves like 
diamond, and activated anthracite like 
graphite. It thus appears that the precise 
crystal structure of a solid is important 
in determining its activity. The work of 
Miller has gone far to prove that activation 
of carbon does not necessarily require the 
presence of impurities, as has often been 
maintained. On the contrary, it has been 
shown that the presence of “impurities” on 
the surface tends rather to decrease the 
adsorptive capacity of carbon for other 
substances, inasmuch as the already ad- 
sorbed impurity has used up part of the 
adsorption surface. The conclusion seems 
justified that activity is largely a function 
of surface area. 

It has been shown beyond reasonable 
doubt that different commercial carbon 
blacks possess different adhesion tension 
values against water and against benzene, 
and that heat treatment alters the adhesion 
tension of these carbons against different 
liquids. 





Health Hazards in the Rubber Industry 


Compounding Materials’ 


Cro 


NDER the above title the author 
presented at the Eighteenth Annual 
Safety Congress a summary of the investi- 
gation made by him and the Health Stand- 
ards Committee on the toxicity of organic 
accelerators and antioxidants used in the 
rubber industry. The properties of these 
materials and the experience of users as 
to their toxic or non-toxic effect are re- 
ported in detail. 
This list has been combined with those 
previously reported upon and the entire 
group of organic compounds has been re- 





1 Extracts from ‘Transactions of Annual Safety 
Council, 1929,” to be published complete about 
Jan. 1, 1930. 

2The Fisk Rubber Co., Cudahy, Wis. 


HEALY? 


arranged and classified into groups accord- 
ing to their probable health hazards. The 
revised list including both accelerators and 
antioxidants and classified into groups is 
as follows: 
Group A 
Highly Toxic or Irritant 
Avoid or Use with Extreme Pre- 
cautions 
Aniline 
Hexa (See hexamethylene tetramine) 
Hexamethylene tetramine 
Ortho toluidine 
Para nitroso dimethyl] aniline 
Para nitroso dimethyl aniline base B. C. 
Para phenylene diamine 
Para toluidine 


Group B 
Moderately Toxic or Irritant 
Care Must Be Exercised in Handling 


Aldehyde ammonia 
Alpha napthylamine 


Anhydro formaldehyde aniline (See 
methylene aniline) 
Anhydro formaldehyde para toluidine 


(See methylene para toluidine ) 
B. B. Accelerator 
Beta naphthylamine 
Beta naphthol 
Dimethylammonium 
carbamate 
Formaniline (See methylene aniline) 
Formaldehyde aniline (See methylene 
aniline ) 

Furac No. 3 (See lead salt of dithio- 
furoic acid) 

Grasselerator 
ammonia ) 

Lead oxidation product of dimethyl di 
thio carbamic acid 

Lead salt of dithiofuroic acid 

Meta tolylene diamine 

Methylene aniline 

Methylene ditolyl diamine 

Methylene para toluidine 

RSL A-510 (See methylene aniline ) 

Super Sulphur No. 2 

Triethyl trimethylene triamine 


dimethyl di thio 


No. 101 (See aldehyde 


Group C 


Slightly Toxic or Irritant 
No Hasards with Proper Handling 
but Somewhat Hazardous with Pro- 
miscuous Handling 


Albasan 

Diortho tolyl ethylene diamine 

Diortho tolyl thiourea 

Diphenyl thiourea (See thiocarbanilide) 

Dipheny! ethylene diamine 

Ethylidine aniline 

Hydrofuramide 

Methylene di anilide 
diphemy! diamine ) 

Methylene diphemyl diamine (See methy- 
lene phenylene diamine ) 

Methylene phenylene diamine 

Neozone (Standard) 

Neozone B 

Neozone C 

Oxynone 

Phenex 

Quinoidine 

Resistox 

RSL A-1 (See thiocarbanilide ) 

RSL A-7 (See ethylidine aniline) 

Safex 

Stabilite 

Stabilite Alba 

Thiocarbanilide 

Trimene (See also triethyl trimethylene 
triamine—In Group B) 


(See methylene 
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Group D 


ad 
= 


Relative Toxicity—Low 
No Hazards with Ordinary Handling 


Accelerator 18X 
Acetaldehyde aniline 
A. G. Accelerator 
Agerite Powder 
Agerite Resin 
Agerite White 
Antox 

Butene 
Butyraldehyde aniline 
Captax 

Crylene paste 
Crylene powder 
Crylene X 

Diortho tolyl guanidine 
Diphenyl guanidine 
Dovans W-29 
Dovans W-80 
Furac No. 2 
Grasselerator 552 
Grasselerator 808 
Grasselerator 833 
Heptaldehyde aniline 


Heptene 

Mercapto benzo thiazole 
Monex 

Neozone A 

Neozone D 

Novex 


Phenyl alpha naphthylamine 

Phenyl beta naphthylamine 

Phenyl! tolyl guanidine 

Piperidonium pentamethylene dithiocar- 
bamate 

RSL A-16 

RSL A-19 

RSL Z-&8 

Supersulphur No. 1 

Tetramethyl thiuram disulphide 

Tetramethyl thiuram monosulphide 

Thionex 

Tolyl phenylguanidine 

Triac 

Triphenylguanidine 

Tuads 

Ureka 

V. GG. ‘B. 

Vulcanol 

Vulcanex 

Vulcone 

Zimate 

Zinc butyl xanthate 

Zinc ethyl xanthate 

Zinc isopropyl exanthate 

Zinc oxidized salt dimethyl di tho car- 
bamic acid 

Zine salt of dithiofuroic acid 





Determination of Total Moisture in Carbon Blacks' 
C. M. Carson? 


N THE course of an extended research 

on various grades of carbon black, de- 
terminations of total moisture were made 
by an adaptation of an old method. The 
method used was similar to one described 
by Allen and Jacobs* for measuring water 
in tar. The chief difference in the present 
method is that small amounts of moisture 
in carbon blacks must be weighed, whereas 
the larger amounts in tar could be meas- 
ured. The difficulties in weighing the 
evolved moisture are described in the ensu- 
ing method of determination. 

Five grams of carbon black were placed 
in a 500-cc. round-bottom flask with 25 to 
35 cc. of dry xylene and 200 cc. of dry 
trineral oil. A short air condenser led to 
the bottom of a 25-cc. distilling flask, which 
in turn was connected to two or more 
calcium chloride tubes. The flask contain- 
ing the sample was heated to 150-175° C. 
in an oil bath, a stream of dry nitrogen 
being passed through the apparatus. The 
water and xylene were distilled into the 
small distilling flask and thence, by warm- 
ing in a water bath, into the calcium 
chloride tubes, the current of nitrogen be- 
ing continued. It required but a few 
minutes ‘to remove the water from the 
xylene, indicated by the disappearance of 
cloudiness, and the calcium chloride tubes 
were then connected directly to the nitro- 
gen line and the gas was passed through 
until the tubes reached constant weight. 
Xylene is not adsorbed by calcium chloride 
and nitrogen does not remove water from 


1Jnd. Eng. Chem., Analytical Ed., Oct., 1929. 
2 Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


3 Allen and Tacobs, Orig. Com. 8th Intern. Appl. 
17. (1912); C. A., 6, 


3178 (1912). 


Them., 10, 


it at room temperature during the time 
required for the experiment. The increase 
in weight of the calcium chloride tubes is 
the amount of water in the sample of 
carbon black. The amount of water thus 
determined is considerably higher than the 
105° C. oven loss in 5 hours, and indicates 
that most of the moisture is of the “bound” 
or “capillary” type. 

A comparison of the moisture as deter- 





mined by the xylene method and the 
105° C. oven is shown in the table: 
Total 105° C. 
Black H,O Loss 
% % 
oo ge eee ee 5.75 1.42 
eS ae ie a oe 5.96 1.85 
PEO ING: Bevel cunn bases 5.20 1.56 
Heated Micronex (950° C.)*.. 0.98 0.00 
Cabot No. 1.. es .88 1.79 
Cabot No. 3.. 3.54 1.66 
Cabot No. 2. oo al 1.57 
High-temperature blackt...... 0.87 0.30 
Acetvlene black No. 1........ 3.19 0.07 
Acetylene black No. 2........ 3.67 0.07 
ee ere 1.50 0.33 
Thermatomic (Special) ...... 1.25 0.10 
ES een 75 3.26 
DEE ENEER oa. 5 ose swe uve'es 1.07 0.10 
Pe SUEMER S cGocsowsetoobere 0.75 0.02 


*Heated 10 minutes at 950° C. in a closed 


crucible. 

+Made at 1500° C. 

tAdded for comparison. 

The relationship of this “bound” mois- 
ture to any physical property of a rubber 
mix containing the black could not be 
shown. It is probable that other charac- 
teristics of the black, such as adsorptive 
capacity, particle size, etc., are more effec- 
tive in causing variations than the amount 
of moisture. Nevertheless the large 
amount of water in blacks as compared 
with that in other pigments, such as zinc 
oxide, indicates their adsorptive capacities. 
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Physical Testing Committee, 
Rubber Division, A. C. S. 


The work of the committee for the year 
can be divided into two phases: (1) the 
completion of the investigation on the effect 
of temperature and humidity on testing, 
and (2) work on a specification for rubber 
testing. 

(1) This problem was concerned with 
the effects of temperature and humidity on 
the abrasion test. This work has been 
completed, and the results published. It 
was found that more consistent results can 
be obtained by controlling the temperature, 
but that the test is not particularly sezsi- 
tive to changes in humidity. 

(2) The report of the Crude Rubber 
Specifications Committee at the Swamp- 
scott meeting showed that the results from 
different laboratories, working under sup- 
posedly standard conditions, were in very 
poor agreement. The recommendation was 
made at that time that the Physical Test- 
ing Committee address itself to this phase 
of the problem of rubber testing. Accord- 
ingly, it was decided to make a thorough 
investigation of the possible sources of 
variation, for the purpose of drawing up 
a specification which would give a better 
agreement between the results of different 
laboratories. The first step was to secure 
from the various members of the com- 
mittee and others a list of the variables 
which should be considered as affecting 
the results. Information un the actual 
methods in use was then obtained from 
a large number of laboratories. These 
data showed that the methods used in dif- 
ferent laboratories differ widely in the 
essentials, and that comparatively little 
attention has been paid to previous recom- 
mendations of the committee. Taking 
these results as a basis, an attempt was 
made to draw up a tentative specification. 
Information is facking on certain points, 
and this is being obtained by experimenta- 
tion at the Bureau of Standards. When 
these points are settled, the committee plans 
to prepare and submit a tentative speci- 
fication for consideration and tria!. 

W. A. Grssons, Chairman. 


Effect of Temperature on the 
Acetone Extract of Vulcanized 
Rubber Exposed to Sunlight’ 
T. YAMAZAKI 


Having shown that the quantity of 
acetone extract of undercured rubber ex- 
posed to sunlight in summer is higher 
than that from overcured samples, while 
the contrary is true in winter, the author 
determined to discover why this is so. 
Rubber mixings containing 7.5 per cent 
sulphur were vulcanized from 60 to 300 
minutes and on the one hand maintained 
at temperatures over 50° C., and on the 
other hand, at temperatures under 20° C. 
The samples were exposed to the intense 
sunlight in September and again to the 
sunlight in winter. 

The results prove that the acetone ex- 
tractions of vulcanized rubber exposed to 
sunlight depend on the temperature of the 
exposure and not on seasonal differences 
of sunlight intensity. 


J, §. C. 1., Tapan, 31, 273, 5 (1928) 
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Surface Vulcanization in Ultra- 
Violet Light’ 


R. Ditmar AND O. GRUNFELD 

These authors have carried out a num- 
ber of tests from which they conclude that 
true surface vulcanization of rubber spread 
on cloth or glass takes place on exposure 
to ultra-violet light. The sulphur present 
in a rubber mixing is activated by the 
light and is thereby made to react on the 
rubber. The ultra-violet light proved a 
first-class catalyzer, activator, and ac- 
celerator, and mixings containing 3 per 
cent of sulphur, but no accelerator, were 
vulcanized in about 8 minutes. While 
sulphur proved to be essential in ultra- 
violet light vulcanization, apparently or- 
ganic accelerators could be dispensed with. 
In fact it was found that most accelerators 
give unfavorable results in ultra-violet 
light, the mixings becoming usually very 
tacky. The exceptions among the accelera- 
tors were Vulcafor R, Vulcafor VI, Ac- 
celerator Z88, and All. But the first gives 
a brown color, the second vulcanized at 
room temperature, and Z&8 produced 
bubbles. 

Tests with so-called vulkan colors gave 
very good results in ultra-violet light vul- 
canization. In addition it was found that 
methylene blue and selenium red also 
combine very well when subjected to ultra- 
violet light. 

Vulcanization takes place at tempera- 
tures ranging from 20 to 90° C., in 4 to 
8 minutes, depending upon the material on 
which the rubber is spread, the most rapid 
cures taking place on glass. The deter- 
mining factors here are, of course, the 
varying heat-retaining and heat-conducting 
powers of the different surfaces used. 


1Gummi-Ztg., Sept. 13, pp. 2801-03. 
Sept. 20, pp. 2859-61. 


Ibid. 


Reversible Latex for Fabrics’ 


For coating textiles, concentrated re- 
versible latex has unique advantages over 
other forms of rubber, one of the most im- 
portant being the elimination of inflam- 
mable and health-harming solvents, and the 
necessity of recovering them. An advan- 
tage, too, is the ability of such latex to 
carry a loading as of chalk, talc, barytes, 
lithopone, etc.; and with such material the 
rubberizing of double textures can be done 
as easily as the coating of single-ply fabric. 

The latex paste* (ordinarily holding 
about 25 per cent of water) is suitably 
modified and put under the knife of a 
spreading machine. The coating having 
been put on the fabric, care is taken to 
effect the doubling before the water in the 
coating has been fully evaporated. The 
fabric thus doubled can be dried on either 
a table or drum. Where but one ply is 
coated at a time and it is desired to rubber- 
ize each one separately, the two are dried 
apart and then doubled by the ordinary 
method. 


1 Walter ITutchinson, of Etablissements Hutch- 
inson, established 1853, at Montargis, Loriet, 
~ Rev. gén. Caoutchouc, Aug.-Sept., 1929, 
p. 5. 

2“The Revertex Process,” 
Wortp, Mar., 1927, p. 315. 
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To get perfect impermeability respond- 
ing to all needs, sufficient reversible latex 
is applied so as to leave on each ply about 
100 grams of the paste per square meter 
after the water has dried out. The cost of 
such material for rubberizing garment or 
other fabric should run from 1 franc 25 
centimes to 1 franc 30 centimes per square 
meter. No copper utensils should be used 
as the latex dissolves copper. 

Although its use is relatively new, its 
merits are such as to justify the use of 
such latex soon in many industrial appli- 
cations and particularly in the making of 
transmission belts. 


Ticonderoga Flake Graphite 

Flake graphite for lubrication has long 
been recognized as indispensable for lubri- 
cating every kind of mechanical movement. 
A surprisingly small amount of suitable 
grade graphite, either dry or mixed with 
oil or grease, applied regularly works 
wonders. Any more than enough to pro- 
duce the desired veneer cannot find a place 
on the frictional surface. A hundred 
years of experience in manufacturing 
graphite products has perfected grades for 
rubber manufacturing as well as machine 
lubrication and other needs. 
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Farrel-Birmingham Roll Feed Tuber 


Roller Feed Tubing Machine 


HE outstanding feature of the tubing 

machine here pictured is the roller 
feed by which a uniform supply of stock 
is automatically fed to the screw, thus 
maintaining a maximum output and a more 
uniform product. The roller is located 
opposite the feed opening and is driven 
directly from the drive spindle through a 
pair of gears of the proper ratio to cause 
a constant push on the stock into the flutes 
of the screw. Whether fed from conveyer 
or by hand, this condition exists as long 
as stock is feeding over the roll. 

This power feed eliminates the personal 
attention that the operator must give to 
the ordinary tubing machine in which the 
stock is pushed into the opening by hand. 
It also eliminates the danger of the opera- 
tor having his fingers or hand caught in 
the screw. With the roller feed it is 
absolutely unnecessary for the operator to 
push the stock into the machine. 

Several machines in operation on a 
variety of work in one of the largest 
Akron factories give approximately 15 per 
cent greater production on the average 
than is obtainable from other machines of 
similar size. On some stocks the increase 
in production is as high as 20 per cent. 

The cylinder of the tuber is steam 
jacketed, and the screw or worm is bored 
and fitted with stuffing box for steam or 
water connection. The screw is machined 
all over, and the threads are cut with vary- 
ing pitch in accordance with the latest 
practice. The screw is provided with an 
anti-friction bearing of large capacity to 
take the end thrust. 

The machine may be arranged for drive 
by A.C. or D.C. motor. For alternating 
current a motor with four set speeds is 
used, and the machine is provided with a 
two-speed drive so that eight different 


speeds are obtainable. The two-speed re- 
duction unit, mounted in the base of the 
machine, has Farrel-Sykes cut double 
helical gears, and the main drive gear and 
pinion are cut spur, as shown in the pic- 
ture. <Anti-friction bearings are used 
throughout. 

If a direct current variable speed motor 
is used, the drive is through a single pair 
of gears of high ratio. These drive gears 
may be either the Farrel-Sykes cut double 
helical type or worm gears. Farrel-Bir- 
mingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn. 





Convertible Vulcanizing Plate 


N electrically operated convertible vul- 
canizing plate for inner tube work is 
now available. Its special feature is a 
three-clamp plate that can be used in any 
desired position, attached to the wall, a 
bench, or with its curing surface inverted. 


It is thermostatically controlled and will 
reach full curing heat in five to seven 
minutes by simply connecting to any 110- 
volt light socket. The Franz Foundry & 
Machine Co., Akron, O. 


Cord Fabric Spreader 


HE rubber spreading machine pictured 

is of special design for rubberizing 
cord threads and combining them into 
compact cloth or sheet form. As _indi- 
cated in the diagram, the single cord threads 
are wound on bobbins which are placed 
in a weaver’s frame or creel. As many 
bobbins as are necessary to produce cloth 
of a given width are set longitudinal to 
the machine. The single threads run from 
the bobbins through a mechanism in which 
they undergo uniform stretching. They are 
then pulled through a comb a in orderly 
arrangement and are led over a stretcher 
roller b, then over a thread arranger d, 
over stretcher roller g, and then they are 
rubberized with the aid of a spreading 
knife or a roller. The benzine dissolved 
rubber mixture is applied in advance of 
the roller i or the knife. The rubberized 
threads then run together as close as pos- 
sible round roller k and a heated drum h 
to be dried. 

After leaving this drum, the assembled 
cloth is led over the rollers m and mm 
around a second drum contrivance indicated 
at the right of the figure for rubberizing 
the other side of the cloth. The second 
tubberizing is applied at J, from which 
point the double-coated cloth proceeds over 
roller k, and around drying drum h. The 
dried cloth passes over roller m, and is 
wound on drum 4A, located between the two 
machines. This winding is done at high 
speed. When necessary to apply a heavier 
layer of rubber for certain kinds of cloth, 
the repeat spreading installation is used. 
The heating drums are encased to collect 


























Diagram of Berstorff Spreader 
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the benzine vapors. These are condensed, 
saving’ a good percentage of the solvent. 
Hermann Berstorff Maschinenbau-Anstalt, 
G.m.b.H., Hannover, Germany. 





Accurate Compounding Scale 


NIFORMITY in rubber mixings is so 

necessary for economy and quality of 
output that progressive rubber manufac- 
turers at great trouble and expense place 
the mill room under a system of strict 
control. An essential item in any such 
system is accurate weighings of the in- 
gredients. Accuracy is particularly im- 
portant as regards weighing accelerators, 
especially those of the more active sorts 
where variations in weight profoundly affect 
workability of the stock in processing and 
reliability of the cured product. 

A scale is here pictured that is distinc- 
tive for its recovery of invisible loss not 
disclosed on ordinary scales. It is even 
balance in principle, weighing the materials 
against sealed weights and _ indicating 
variations from the exact weight by an 
over and under dia! indication which 
magnifies weight errors beyond the pos- 
sibility of oversight. 

The scale is quickly responsive, highly 
sensitive, and practical. It visualizes frac- 
tional divisions of an ounce when ordinary 
scales visualize fractional divisions of a 
pound. The indicator or pointer travels 
at the rate of one inch to one ounce. It 
does not move until the material being 
weighed is within 2 ounces of the pre- 
determined net weight. 

It is this 2-ounce visible approach to the 











Model 346-C Exact Weight Scale 


finished net weight that instantly visualizes 
the completion of the operation and pre- 
vents ‘over or underweight errors. The 
Exact Weight Scale Co., Columbus, O. 





Recording Signal Meter 


PIECE of equipment essential for the 

efficient operation of a press on mold 
work is the device here pictured. It is a 
meter used for recording the length of 
time of plastic cures and signaling the 
operator when the predetermined time of 
cure is reached. It has an eight-day chart 
graduated in hours and minutes; six inches 
representing one hour. The meter is so 
arranged that the recorded end of the chart 
can be torn off and unrecorded part left 
in the meter. The meter is actuated by 


a Telechron motor movement which re- 
ceives its power from the ordinary 110 
volt 60 cycle A.C. lighting circuit of the 
plant. 

The illustrations show a mechanically 
operated meter applied to a_ hydraulic 
press. The crank arm is attached to the 


moving part of the press through a con- 
necting rod of the proper length, so ar- 
ranged that when the ram of the press is 
moved to the closed position, the pen arm 
is moved to the right of the chart and the 








Closed 
The Signal-Graph 


time mechanism is set in motion through 
the closing of the clutch in the center of 
the minute wheel. Both the chart and the 
dial are timed identically. The length of 
time the press is closed shows on the dial 
and is recorded on the chart. 

The notched wheel at the right of the 
time dial or minute wheel, is graduated 
in minutes also and is moved to the posi- 
tion required to obtain the desired curing 
time at which the signal is to be given 
to the operator. This wheel is locked in 
this position by a simple mechanism and 
remains fixed until unlocked and moved 
by hand to a new time setting. By another 
adjustment, not shown in the picture, it is 
possible to set to exact seconds if desired 
by simply turning a micrometer screw to 
the proper position with the meter in oper- 
ation. 

When the press is closed, the time dial 
is set in motion by closing the clutch. 
When the predetermined time is reached, 
an electrical contact is made which closes 
the signal circuit operating a bell or light 
to signal the operator. If this signal is 
not heeded, the chart will record the length 
of overcure and the signal will continue 
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to show as !ong as the press is allowed 
to remain closed, thus calling attention to 
the fact that the operator is not “on the 
job.” Production Meter Service Corp., 
1315-25 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Foremen’s Shop Desk 


O MORE permanently satisfactory 

shop furniture, such as workbenches, 
operators’ seats, foremen’s desks, etc., 
exists than these articles fabricated in sheet 
steel. 

Referring to foremen’s desks, these are 
of usual box form with inclined writing 
surface with pigeon-holes or a box at 
the back and locked drawer below for 
papers, etc., as pictured in the illustration. 
On the right side of the desk several hooks 

















Foremen’s Steel Desk 


are attached for filing temporarily papers 
or samples. 

This desk has long legs to allow standing 
while working, and they are detachable to 
permit the desk to be placed on a bench if 
desired. A convenient lower shelf adds to 
the usefulness of the desk. The durability, 
convenience, and fireproof quality of its 
construction makes this desk very desirable 
as economical factory equipment. Standard 
Pressed Steel Co., Jenkintown, Pa. 


Tire Inflator 


HE device here pictured is a service- 
tested tire inflator designed for abso- 
lute accuracy throughout its range of 24 to 
120 pounds pressure. It is said not to be 
affected by shock or the rough handling 
incidental to common service station use. 
In operation, the inflator is extremely 
simple. Upon application of the chuck to 
the tire valve, the true tire pressure is 
read on the indicator on the gage. The 
action is instantaneous and positive. If 
greater pressure is desired, the thumb- 





‘lever is pressed, and full compressor head 


of air goes direct to the tire valve. Re- 
leasing the lever, the gage instantly shows 
new tire pressure. For less pressure, the 
chuck is tipped. 

Air-line pressure does not appear on the 
gage at any time. There are four small 
valves within the inflator body. During 
the downward stroke of the thumb-lever, 
two of these close and seal the air passages 
to the gage, the two open between the 
main air line and the chuck. When the 
lever is released, the action is reversed, 
the main air line is blocked from the in- 
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Diamond-U Tire Inflator 


flator body, and only the tire pressure 
reaches the gage. 

The gage is made chiefly of duralumin, 
and the entire unit, including hose and 
chuck, weighs but 12 ounces. The chuck 
is swiveled to allow perfect flexibility of 
adjustment to the valve stem. Foreign 
particles are excluded from the interior of 
the inflator by means of a small wire 
screen. Service Equipment Co., 8459 South 
Dearborn, Southgate, Calif. 


The Footlift Truck 


AND-TRUCK movement of material 
is virtually inevitable in every manu- 
facturing establishment. In a rubber plant 
with the movement of batches from com- 
pound room to mixing department and of 
the mixed stock onward to storage and 
processing, trucking is always going on. 
For this work lift trucks handling loads 
on platforms are generally favored. 
Hitherto, such trucks were operated by 
a single stroke handlift. This method 
has now been improved upon by the foot- 
lift type illustrated here. It is built on a 
design requiring less manual work than the 
usual lift truck. The handle is never con- 










nected with the load and is used only for 
hauling and steering. 

This new design of truck is built for 
loads up to 3,500 pounds. It is of simple, 
heavy construction with vertical release 
check. Other features are Alemite push 
type lubrication, Hyatt roller bearings, wide 
link bearings, double locking mechanism, 
double speed with safety at all times. 
Lewis-Shepard Co., Watertown Station, 
Boston, Mass. 


**Acme” Safety Release Gears 


HE device pictured represents an effec- 

tive safety device of English design 
and manufacture. It finds application on 
rubber working and other heavy and 
dangerous machines such as mills, washers, 
calenders, etc. 
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Bridge’s “Acme” Safety Release Gear 


This appliance consists of a spring- 
actuated safety release gear for use in con- 
nection with main drive friction clutches 
for quickly throwing them out of gear in 
case of accident or other urgent necessity. 

Where machines or groups of machines 
are in use, and to which the power is con- 
veyed through a main clutch, it is necessary 
to provide stopping and starting means. 
Usually a clutch actuating lever is em- 
ployed suitably fulcrumed and adapted to 
work the sliding sleeve of the friction 
clutch. When an accident occurs, the 
sooner the clutch can be disengaged the 
better, but in the case of groups of ma- 
chines and with power conveyed through 
the same friction clutch for several ma- 
chines much valuable time may be lost in 
reaching the clutch lever to work it. 

3y the appliance pictured, the actual dis- 
engagement of the main clutch lever is 
effected practically instantaneously from 
any point about the location of the ma- 
chines. The needed motion for disengage- 
ment is conveyed to this spring-actuated 





Lewis-Shepard 
Footlift Model 4 
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gear device by means of a rope which is 
led around in close proximity to the ma- 
chine and is capable of being seized at 
any point, causing sufficient pressure to 
release the clutch. Pulling the rope re- 
leases the stored energy in the spring and 
utilizes it to disengage the clutch and cut 
off the power from the machine power line. 
David Bridge & Co., Ltd., Castleton, Man- 
chester, England. 


Full-Circle Tire Mold 


. new piece of vulcanizing equip- 
ment shown in the illustration func- 
tions collectively as an automatic, motor- 
driven, full-circle, rebuilding, and retread- 
ing tire mold. It is adapted to cure ail 
sizes of passenger-car tires from 3% to 
6.75 inches including 30 by 5 truck tires. 
A second model of the mold is built for 
handling truck and bus tires exclusively. 

These molds cure a rebuilt or retreaded 
tire with perfect tread design, new side- 
walls, and name imprinted, if desired. 
Retreads can be cured without removing 
the old name. An electric ball-bearing 
motor opens and closes the mold, and the 
tire is automatically pulled loose without 
pinching or stretching the tire carcass. 
Adjustments or clamping are unnecessary 
as the motor does it all. Matrices can be 
quickly changed by one man while the 
mold is hot. Only one man is necessary 
to operate the unit. The boiler is con- 
nected to the mold with flexible swing 

















Bacon Full-Circle Mold 


joints, which eliminate hose connections. 

The mold is opened and closed by rais- 
ing or lowering the upper half by means 
of the three screens, which are turned in 
unison by a hand-wheel on one of them, 
connected with the others by sprocket and 
chain transmission. When closed, the half 
molds are clamped together by a double- 
bar swing-joint with hand-wheel screw as 
the compression element. 

The molds are self-adjusting to fit all 
sizes and makes of tires; matrices are 
locked in without the use of screws. They 
cure all 18-inch and 19-inch rim tires as 
well as the larger rim sizes. The tires 
are cured in their natural shape and the 
safety clamp will not allow the mold to 
open until the air is removed from the 
air bag. Bacon Vulcanizer Mfg. Co., Oak- 
land, Calif. 
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! Rubber Factory Topics 


i 


Rubber Plugs for Oil-Well 
Cementing 


N order to exclude water met with at 

various strata of oil and gas sands in 
drilling oil wells so that it may not inter- 
fere with nearby wells, cement must be 
forced into the opened water-bearing 
layers. 

In the long-used dump-bailer process 
liquid cement is lowered to the bottom in 
a bailer or 30- to 40-foot tube inside the 
casing having at the bottom an automatic 
valve that allows the bailer to be emptied 
and withdrawn. The casing is then raised 
above the cement level, filled with water, 
capped with a steel plug, and lowered to 
the bottom of the hole. The column of 
water forces the cement out through aper- 
tures at the bottom of the casing, and the 
outer space between the casing and the 
earth wall is filled. Many bailer loads 
are often necessary to place a few tons 
of cement. 

As an improvement on that process, the 
plugging or Parkins method has lately 
been extensively favored. One type of 
plug used has a redwood center, a syn- 
thetic plastic pin and nut, and a leather 
cup and disk cut from belting. Sometimes 
concrete replaces the wood, but all plugs 
must be drilled up after the cement has 
set. To simplify such process, expedite 
work, and gain in efficiency, the newly- 
patented Zelam plug is being tried out by 
several big oil companies, and tests thus 
far are said to be very satisfactory. 

The Zelam  plug-sets are unique inas- 
much as each unit is a solid, homogeneous 
mass, having a flexible, fibrous, central 
reenforcement and a tough, resilient, abra- 
sion-resistant rubber on the outside, ex: 
panding circumferentially, and capable of 
standing the utmost pump pressure 
Leather parts wear easily, and wood, 
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There Are Two Kinds of 


Machine Insurance 


When a manufacturer buys a 
costly piece of machinery, one of 
the first things he usually does 
is to insure it against possible 
loss. The amount of the insur- 
ance is little enough to pay to 
protect such a big investment. 
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The cost of the very best of 
lubricants is also insignificant 
compared to the cost of the ma- 
chine it lubricates. And good 
lubricant also protects the in- 
vestment, as many manufacturers 
have found out when they tried 
to skimp on their oil. 

All too often the selection of 
lubricating oil is done in a 
slipshod manner. Proper con- 
sideration of the right lubricant 
requires a technical knowledge 
of lubrication. This is supplied 
by the lubrication engineers of 
companies. It 
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reputable oil 
pays to consult them. 


Oil Power. 
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metal, and concrete in being drilled up 
often damage pumps. Zelam plug-sets are 
free from such objections. 

In operation, after circulation is estab- 
lished downward through the casing and 
up outside of it, bottom plug A is inserted, 
a suitable amount of cement is forced in 
upon it, then top plug B is set above the 
cement. When the fittings have been re- 
placed, water or mud is forced in to push 
the plug and cement down to the desired 
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Diagram Showing 

Progressive Opera- 

tion of Zelam Plug 
Sets 
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level whence the cement issues through 
the casing apertures and presses up the 
sides of the well hole. The cement is 
kept from intermingling with other fluids, 
and when the top plug A comes to rest 
il a recess at the top of the bottom plug 
B, an effective water shut-off is assured. 
West American Rubber Co., 400 N. Ave. 
19, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Rubber in Etching 


oe with a rubber stamp such as 
the application of a trade mark to a 
metal, particularly steel and nickel, has 
been found an excellent method by many, 
including manufacturers of saws. Briefly, 
the process is as follows: 

The section of the metal to be etched 
is coated with a thin mixture of an alco- 
holic solution of gum guaiacum. A strong 
solution of caustic soda is then applied 
to a regular ink pad. The rubber stamp 
is next pressed upon this pad and then to 
the gum-treated metal surface. The gum 
adheres to the stamp, baring the metal. 
The excess of caustic soda is sponged 
away with clean water. An etching me- 
dium consisting of a mixture of strong 
nitric acid (1 part) and water (2 or 3 
parts) is then applied. 





Plastometer Readings 


I ore well-known plastometer, of Pusey 
& Jones, for measuring the hardness 
or density of vulcanized rubber, like other 
fine instruments and mechanisms, requires 
care in its use. Occasionally it may be 
well to have its performance checked by 
the maker if its readings are suspected of 
inaccuracy. Plastometer readings are al- 
most universally taken with the '%-inch 
ball on the end of the plastometer needle 

When the instrument was first invented, 
it was intended to be used with the ™%-inch 
ball for practically all kinds of commercial 
rubbers, but the instrument was furnished 
with a second ball, the 14-inch, to make 
it of more general application and to St 
it for testing substances much softer than 
rubber. Therefore, it is necessary for all 
plastometer readings to be designated as 
made “with the %-inch ball” or “with the 
14-inch ball.” 

Readings in terms of the '%-inch ball 
are readily transferred into '-inch ball 
readings by multiplying by 6 and dividing 
by 5. 

The following table of 
plastometer readings are so figured: 


comparative 
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Avon Pedestal Mats 
—eo mats are designed for a va- 


riety of purposes. The pedestal mat, 
here illustrated, is an English product. It 
is clean and hygienic because it may be 
easily washed with soap and water. Its 
cavity fits most pedestals, but, if necessary, 
it can be trimmed to fit an outside. Its si « 
is 24 by 24 by 3/32 inches. The mat is 
made of hard-wearing rubber with a white 
border and a handsome marbled design 
in the center. It can be made in fluted 
pattern or plain, and in any combination of 
colors including blue, green, and brown 
marbled; stone; light green; blue; brown; 
and terra cotta. The Avon India Rubber 
Co., Ltd., 343-5 Euston Rd., London, N. 
W. 1, England. 


Recoil 


Adjustable Pad for 


Discriminating Shooters 


ANY pads have been invented for 

attachment to gun stocks for absorb- 
ing the recoil of the piece against ihe 
shoulder when discharged. These devices 
are generally of rubber but are designed 
without provision for adjusting their 
cushioning effect. This omission has been 
supplied in the rubber recoil pad here 
pictured, and its recoil absorbing quality 
can be readily varied to meet the desire 
of the individual user. 

The fact that a gun pad is made suf- 
ficiently resilient to protect the shoulder 
does not imply that it will necessarily 
satisfy all shooters, as one person may 
like a soft pad while another will prefer 
a firm or even relatively hard pad. Also 
pad manufacturers have overlooked the 
fact that the upward kick of the gun 
stock often injures the face of a gunner. 
The manufacturers of this device con- 
sulted the leading ‘rubber experts before 
adopting the specifications for their pad. 

The Black Diamond pad is molded of 
special red rubber that retains indefinitely 
its resilient quality and is united to a 
hard rubber base in a manner distinctly 
improved over the usual method of mak- 
ing vulcanized unions. It is molded in 











Rubber Mat 


two sizes, 5% inches and 5'%@ inches, and 
pierced by two layers of holes extending 
from side to side of the pad, the holes of 
each layer being in staggered relation to 
those of the other. The holes nearer the 
hard rubber base are connected in pairs 
from end to end as part of the cushioning 
construction of the pad. 

The adjustable feature comprises plug- 
ging the holes in the pad by use of black 
rubber cord furnished with each pad; 
different combinations can be had as de- 
sired. Plugging the holes at the “heel” 
causes the muzzle of the gun to whip 
down instead of up and eliminates all pos- 
sible chance of the comb of the gun hitting 
the cheek-bone. 

In many cases, the pad, without any of 
the holes plugged, is just as wanted. 

You will notice that when pressure is 
exerted on the pad, the slots between the 
holes close first. With additional pressure 
the holes connecting with the slots close; 
with further pressure, the single holes 
begin to close. This progressive action 
tends to equalize the difference in recoil 


between light and heavy loads, and also ~ 


helps steady the gun because a progressive 
recoil does not disturb the alinement so 
much as a short, sharp one does 

The resilience of the pad is modified 
and adjusted readily according to in- 
dividual preference after the following 
manner : 

The gun stock is held between the 
knees leaving both hands free to insert a 
length of the rubber cord using the wire 











Black Diamond Recoil Pad 


(SPONGE RUBBER » 
CUSHION HEEL “SPECIAL ~~ 


lacing tool furnished for the purpose. 
After passing the lacer through, it is 
grasped in one hand and the end of the 
attached cord in the other. The cord is 
stretched slightly to decrease its diameter 
and permit it to pass readily through the 
hole. The cord should not be dragged 
through the holes but placed within them 
full size. The slight stretching suggested 
above does not prevent the cord from re- 
covering its full diameter when the ten- 
sion is released. Water serves as a lubri- 
cant for rubber; therefore, it is best to 
wet the holes and cord before attempting 
the plugging operation. The Black 
Products Co., 135th St. & Calumet Ave., 
Chicago, II. 


Improved Athletic Shoe for 


Women 


OMEN in sports often find the 

change from their high-heeled street 
footwear to flat “gym” or tennis shoes a 
rather painful strain. In consequence, the 
Servus Rubber Co., Rock Island, Ill, for 
the past six months in conjunction with 
Dr. Forrest C. (Phog) Allen, director of 
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athletics at the University of Kansas, has 
been working on a canvas top, rubber soled 
shoe which would actually give comfort, 
perfect fit, and proper protection to the 
feet of the average woman and girl who 
participates in athletics or sports indoors 
or out. This shoe has been thoroughly 
tested and proved satisfactory. Its details 
may be noted in the accompanying illus- 
tration. 

The shoe upper is of good quality 
white duck with white trimming and fox- 
ing. For protection it boasts white stub- 
ber toe guards and white toe cap. The 
sole is of tough yet plixble red compound 
gum rubber. The heel is narrow and snug 
fitting with thick sponge rubber cushion 
heel seat that raises the wearer’s heel high 
enough to practically eliminate the strain 
that affects the nerves, tendon, and leg 
muscles when changing from high heels 
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to the ordinary flat tennis shoes. The arch 
is also snug fitting and has an inner built 
cushion rubber arch support, which means 
that the feet cannot tire or the arches sag. 
The shoe is loose-lined and the lining is 
seamless, giving a glove-like fit which as- 
sures comfort to even the most tender feet. 


Rubber ‘Safety Lady” 
Kidnaped 


Detroit police recently spent a night 
hunting for a rubber “safety lady” who 





had been kidnaped, only to find her 
lying damaged 

7 on the City 

| Hall steps in 

t h e morning. 

The figure, 

quite life-size, 

fashioned 

| of vulcanized 


rubber, and 
painted to re- 
semble a wom- 
an i. street 
garb, had been 
installed as a 
warning device 


in an unpro- 
tected safety 
zone. After it 


had been spir- 
ited away, an- 
other figure of 
the same kind 
was put in its 
place, but in- 
stead of bounc- 
_ x ——— ing back when 
Rubber Traffic Signal —— by a 

careless motor- 
ist, she lay helpless. Both ladies were 
repaired at the police shop and were on 
duty next day. Many such figures are 
being used and they are said to be quite 
effective in regulating traffic. 











Noe’s ‘*Xercisors”’ 


OF’S “Xercisor” is a graduated exer- 
cising device of an extremely simple, 
yet effective type. Three adjustable rub- 
bers of various weights are supplied, to- 
gether with a 
pair of alumi- 
num detachable 
handles. T he 
user starts with 
the lightest of 
the rubbers and 
uses the other 
two, which are 
heavier, as his 
ability in- 
creases. T he 
changes can be 
made instantly 
without fussing 
with © screws, 
because of the 
improved featherweight handle. The out- 
fit weighs but one pound and may easily 
be carried about when traveling. 
The rubbers are made of a specially 
compounded rubber strip stock, meeting 











exacting requirements as to tensile 
strength, elasticity, toughness, elongation, 
and wearing qualities. The “Xercisor’” is 
made in three separate types: for men, 
women, and children. For highly devel- 
oped muscular strength, there are two ad- 
ditional weights, the Sampson and the 
Super-Sampson, which are furnished on 
request as extra equipment. 

This exerciser and reducer was invented 
and patented by Roy H. Noe, 90 S. Sec- 
ond St., Memphis, Tenn., who transformed 
himself from invalidism to health by its 
use, 


Modernistic New Balloon 
For Children 


S long as children delight in toys, bal- 
loons will prove popular. And, of 
course, the balloon that is different will 
always go over big. Such a one is here il- 
lustrated. This new toy balloon, decorated 
with a variegated design in modernistic 











Sunny Sam 


manner, is offered by The Oak Rubber Co., 
Ravenna, O., and is named Sunny Sam. 
It is made in both round and airship style 
Its striking colors are sure to catch the 
eye and cause the kids to cry, “Mama, I 
wanna _ balloon.” 


Rubwood Wheel 


HE Rubwood wheel, here pictured, 
offers as much floor protection as a 
soft rubber-tired wheel, yet the former is 

















Cut-out of Ball-bearing Rubwood Wheel 


far more durable. It is made up of lamina- 
tions of wood ends vulcanized together 
under heavy compression with good live 
rubber. This wheel is supplied in two 
types, plain bearing and ball-bearing. The 
hub of the ball-bearing type is made up of 
two circles of steel balls, one at either end 
rolling in hardened steel races. This wheel 
may be had with plain axles or with ball- 
bearing axles. Angle Steel Stool Co., 
Plainwell, Mich. 
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The Flexotray 


Rubber for the Ice-Box 


OST assuredly this is the age of 

electricity—when even the prosaic 
ice-box succumbs. Nor are the advantages 
of rubber neglected in utilizing electricity. 
For the Kelvinator Sales Corp., Detroit, 
Mich., specialist in electric refrigeration, 
has included in the equipment of its do- 
mestic cabinets as an added feature the 
I‘lexotray, a rubber ice tray that replaces 
one of the metal grids in the Kelvinator. 
These Flexotrays are made of high grade, 
pure rubber. 

This rubber tray makes it possible to 
remove the cubes by merely twisting the 
rubber grid so that every cube will fall out 
instantly; and on the other hand, if only 
one cube is desired, it can be removed 
from this rubber tray without disturbing 
the other cubes. As a further advantage, 
these rubber trays can be used to store 
additional ice cubes as a reserve in case 
of a party, when additional cubes are de- 
sired. 


Nautical Blue Overshoe 


LOVELY, shimmering gem of color— 

an overshoe in blue. Blue has be- 
come a staple color in footwear, and nauti- 
cal blue is the season’s smartest hue; hence 
its use even in overshoes. This glove-like 
and slenderizing all-rubber shoe-protection 
clings snugly to shapely ankles, making 
them trim and neat looking. The feather- 
weight moire rubber with its fancy elastic 
lining is washable inside and out. This 
ultra-modern galosh is made even more at- 
tractive by the concealed talon hookless 
f with its distinctive buckle and 


fastener 
strap. The modish cuff may be used for 











Shuglov 


hose protection. The smart heel effect aids 
also in adding a note of style to stormy- 
day outfits. The Miller Rubber Co. of 
N. Y., Akron, O. 
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REAR ADMIRAL W.A,MOFFETT SPEAKS 
AT RING LAYING CEREMONY 















Dr. KARL ARNSTEIN CHIEF DES! 
ZAS 4 SPEAKING OF AVIATION’ 





ER, OF TWENTY THOUSAND WITNESSED THE CEREMONY ~~ INAUGURATING CONSTRUCTION OF 
UTURE » THE U.S. NAYY DIRIGIBLE ZRS4 AT THE’ AKRON MUNICIPAL AIRPORT ~ NOV.7-1929 


ADMIRAL MOFFETT DRIVING GOLDEN 
RIVET IN THE MASTER RING OF ZAS 4 
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Laud Litchfield and Seiberling 


Rubber Industry Captains Hailed at Akron Zeppelin Celebration 
as Foremost in Nation’s Dirigible Development 


“Paul W. Litchfield, more than any other 
man in this country, is responsible for the 
progress and strides of this lighter-than-air 
transportation, and today’s event is but the 
practical realization of this one man’s 
dream,” said Rear Admiral William A. 
Moffet, U. S. N., at a banquet on Novem- 
ber 7, following the master-ring laying 
ceremony at the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp. 
airport in Akron, O., which was attended 
by one of the most distinguished groups 
ever assembled in the state, including 
national legislators, representatives of the 
Executive Cabinet, chiefs of great indus- 
trial corporations, heads of Army and Navy 
divisions, world-famous aeronauts, and 
many who have in a substantial way aided 
the development of aviation in America. 

Modestly disclaiming the credit heaped 
upon him by many speakers for his vision 
and enterprise in the promotion of air 
navigation by means of the dirigible bal- 
loon, Mr. Litchfield, president of the Good- 
year-Zeppelin Corp., who was toastmaster, 
turning to F. A. Seiberling, head of the 
rubber company bearing his name, said: 

“Just eighteen years ago an Akron man 
had the vision to conceive of an airship 
that could cross the ocean, and though the 
venture failed, we can only look back upon 
it as the logical beginning of the enterprise 
before us today. I would like Mr. Seiber- 
ling to stand.” 

Among the speakers were Major 
Clarence Young, assistant secretary of 
aeronautics, United States Department 
1§ Commerce; Commander C. E. Rosen- 
dahl, U. S. N.; Congressman W. B. 
Oliver: W. Irving Glover, assistant post- 
master general; and W. P. McCracken, 
former assistant secretary of commerce in 


charge of aviation. The governors of Ohio, 
Florida, and Mississippi wrote congratula- 
tions to Mr. Litchfield and the Goodyear- 
Zeppelin company. 

The ring-laying at the gigantic hangar 
was witnessed by 20,000 people. A golden 
rivet was driven by Rear Admiral Moffett 
into the key unit of the master ring, which 


in turn becomes the key piece of the im- 
mense metal skeleton for the first of the 
two super-zeppelins which will be built in 
Akron for the United States Navy. When 
these are finished, the company will build 
twe still larger dirigibles of the same type 
for commercial service between the Pacific 
Coast and the Hawaiian Islands. 


The General Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., pilots of its “Sky Fleet,” as 
they neared the end of their 20,000-mile 
air tour over the United States, made a 
pilgrimage to the research laboratory of 
Orville Wright, “Father of Aviation,” 
in Dayton, O. Mr. Wright congratu- 
lated the young fliers on having con- 
ducted their tour without serious acci- 
dent, and he also expressed his approval 
of the efforts being made by the Gen- 
eral company to perfect new safety de- 
vices for installation on airplanes. 


Pants Speed Plane 


Pants are the latest addition to the 
landing gear of airplanes. Tests of the 
new Goodrich test plane No. 3, chris- 
tened “Miss Silvertown,” show that the 
new streamline pants increased its speed 
more than six miles an hour. 

This innovation in airplane equip- 
ment, shown in the illustration, was de- 
signed by engineers of The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, O., and during tests 








made in working out the best equipment 
to lessen wind resistance, valuable data 
was given the aeronautical industry 
with respect to the comparison of 


smooth and non-skid tires on landing 
wheels. The streamline idea on airplane 
wheels was introduced by Goodrich and 
used by Colonel Lindbergh on his fa- 
mous “Spirit of St. Louis” during his 
epic trans-Atlantic achievement. 








Wing-like Device Over Wheels Is the New Streamline Pants 
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Book Reviews 


“A. S. T. M. Tentative Standards 


1929,” American Society for Testing 
Materials, 1318 Spruce St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Paper or cloth, 901 pages, 


6 by 9 inches. Indexed, illustrated. 

This volume just off the press con- 
tains the following Tentative Standards 
relating to rubber—twenty-five stand- 
ards for rubber products, insulating ma- 
terials, and textile materials. 





Annual Report (1928) Including 
Initial Period. Published by the Rubber 
Research Institute of Malaya. Paper, 
6% by 9% inches, 128 pages. 

The Rubber Research Institute was 
established in September, 1926, with Dr. 
Bryce as director. About a year ago 
severe criticism was directed against him 
and his work, culminating in the termina- 
tion of his contract with the Institute. 
His report of the Institute’s activities 
furnishes interesting material. 

During the period November, 1926— 
December, 1928, 304 visits were paid to 
250 estates, experiments were conducted 
on 42 estates, 49 lectures were delivered 
before various planting associations and 
other organizations by the director and 
his staff, and no fewer than 2,909 letters 
from planters on the most varying prob- 
lems of rubber planting were handled. 
The different departments investigated 
a number of special problems as budding 
and the physiology of latex production, 
manufacturing crepe and sheet, and con- 
centration of latex, combating pests and 
diseases, etc. 


“Some Properties of Sponge Rubber.” 
Circular of the Bureau of Standards, 
No. 377. U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 1929. Paper, 
8 pages, 6 by 9 inches. Illustrations, 
tables, graphs. 

This bulletin gives general informa- 
tion on soft sponge rubber as commer- 
cially manufactured, and furnishes data 
on the physical properties of thirteen 
different samples of sheet material. 





“Wand-to-Mouth Buying.” By Lev- 
erett S. Lyon. The Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1929, Washington, D. C. 

This volume was chosen by The 
Business Book League as the outstand- 
ing business book of December, 1929. 
Quoting from the Director’s preface, 
“This study takes the business man’s 
phrase ‘hand-to-mouth buying’ and 
interprets it in terms of both the busi- 
ness and the economic issues involved. 
On the basis of a great mass of statis- 
tics, it undertakes a measurement of the 


changes which have been going on, and 
of their actual significance in the or- 
ganization of production and distribu- 
tion of goods.” 

A major portion of the book deals 


with the “effects and concomitants” of 
hand-to-mouth buying. The final divi- 
sion of the book is devoted to the 
question of the permanency of such 
buying. The volume is most timely and 
helpful to all who are concerned with 
problems of trade, business stabilization 
and economics generally. 


’ 





New Publications 


“Biggs Vulcanizers and Devulcanizers.” 
The Biggs Boiler Works Co., Akron, O. 
An 8-page profusely illustrated folder 
descriptive of the many types of rubber 
curing and reclaiming steam apparatus. 


“Wellington Heavy Duty Rubber 
Tired Wheels, Catalog No. 5.” The 
Wellington Machine Co., Wellington, 
O. Describes rubber tired wheels, cast- 
ers, trucks, and wheelbarrows for rub- 
ber factories and other industrial 
services. 


“Two Years’ Experience with Certified 
Carbon Black.” By C. R. Johnson, 
technical director of Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 
Boston, Mass. Many facts of interest to the 
purchasing agents and technical staffs of 
the rubber industry are recounted, and the 
reader is informed how certified carbon 
black was developed and is under constant 
laboratory control by special tests greatly 
to the advantage of its technical quality. 
Interesting charts of carbon black con- 
sumption are given, which exhibit the in- 
crease in this company’s production. A 
valuable tabulation of physical tests on 
good, medium, and poor quality carbon 
blacks with various accelerators will prove 
of much interest and value to rubber 
chemists and compounders. 


“The Natural Coagulation of Hevea 
Latex,” by A. S. Corbet. Published in 
September, 1929, by the Rubber Re- 
search Institute of Malaya. The first of 
a series to be issued at intervals when 
specific scientific or technical investiga- 
tions have been completed for publica- 
tion. 


“Cotton from Plant to Product” 
comes from the Pepperell Mfg. Co., 160 
State St., Boston, Mass. This fascinat- 
ing booklet was issued in compliance 
with many requests, especially from 
school children. Thus, the company 
offers it “only as an every-day treatise 
on how cotton grows and what happens 
to it after it has been picked in the 
fields.” But it will prove a valuable and 
interesting source of information to any 
one concerned with the question of 
cotton. In story-book form, with many 
h‘storical references, the development of 


the various phases of the cotton indus- 
try is entertainingly written and pro- 
fusely illustrated. Paper, 68 pages, 6 by 
9 inches. 


“The Crepe Rubber Sole (Plantation 
Finished) Handbook for . Repairers.” 
This 20-page illustrated booklet is issued 
by The Rubber Growers’ Association, 
Inc., 2 Idol Lane, Eastcheap, London, 
E. C. 3, England. It contains full and 
explicit directions on the procedure for 
repairing leather shoes with crepe soles 
and heels. Every step is pictured as 
well as described, and the instructions 
cannot fail to be of service to shoe repair 
men wherever crepe soling is available. 


“Annual Report and Year Book, 1928- 
1929,” has been issued by the Planters’ 
Association of Malaya, Inc., Kuala 
Lumpur, Federated Malay States. 
This book contains the report of the 
association for the year ended March 
31, 1929. It gives also information ‘on 
Indian, Chinese, and Netherlands In- 
dian labor, health boards and game 
laws, as well as on cocoanuts and cop- 
ra. To rubber are devoted two chap- 
ters, one on rubber itself and the other 
on diseases and pests of Hevea, cover 
plants, manuring, budgrafting and seed 
selections, etc. The book concludes 
with miscellaneous notes and appen- 
dices. It provides a wealth of data re- 
garding Malaya, supplemented by 
statistics and tables. 576 by 83 inches, 
cardboard covers, 198 pages. 


“Foreign Markets for Rubber Boots 
and Shoes and Rubber Heels and Soles, 
Section III, Latin American Countries,” 
is a 44-page paper booklet issued under 
the supervision of E. G. Holt, Chief, 
Rubber Division, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. The preface 
by Mr. Holt gives a brief résumé of the 
situation. Then, in tabular form, with 
separate pages devoted to each of the 
twenty Latin American countries con- 
sidered, are given statistics on foreign 
imports and exports as well as their 
value of rubber boots and shoes and 
rubber heels and soles. 
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Obituary 


Eminent German 
Rubber Technologist 


WELL-KNOWN pioneer of German 

rubber research, Dr. Eduard Marck- 
wald, died on September 28, 1929, after a 
severe and long illness. He had almost 
completed his sixtieth year. For the last 
twenty-nine years he had in collaboration 
with Dr. Fritz Frank continued and devel- 
oped the Chemical Laboratory for Trade 
and Industry, founded by Dr. Robert 
Henriques, the first enterprise devoted to 
the scientific and analytical investigation 
of rubber. 

At the beginning of his career, before 
he took over the Henriques practice, Dr. 
Marckwald had devoted himself to in- 
organic problems and later took up rubber. 
After he had joined the Laboratory, about 
1900, he devoted himself enthusiastically to 





Dr. Eduard Marckwald 


rubber problems. He had need of his 
enthusiasm and his great capacity for hard 
work, for the laboratory had not pros- 
pered after the death of Dr. Henriques 
and it had practically to be rebuilt. At 
first he collaborated with an assistant of 
Dr. Henriques, then with a friend, Dr. M. 
Stange, and finally he met Dr. Fritz Frank 
and soon the two cooperated, working 
zealously and harmoniously on problems 
of rubber technology and analysis. A little 
scientific work was also carried out on 
the side, but the demands of the laboratory 
did not allow much time for purely scien- 
tific pursuits. However, the strenuous and 
incessant labors of the two were rewarded ; 
the laboratory became a success and was 
soon expanded to include also coal, tar, 
and oil problems. 

Dr. Marckwald traveled extensively and 
came in touch with the African rubber 
plantations for which he and Dr. Frank 
later directed the Colonial Rubber Center. 
In the course of his African travels a 
species of Euphorbia was discovered which 
now bears his name—Euphorbiacea Marck- 
waldi. 

The results of the investigations carried 
out by Drs. Marckwald and Frank have 
been published in numerous articles ap- 


pearing in leading trade journals. The 
deceased leaves a reputation which will 
long survive him. 


William H. Schlosser 


yy Bias HENRY SCHLOSSER, 
former assistant superintendent of 
the Woonsocket Rubber Co. of the United 
States Rubber Co., Woonsocket, R. I., and 
brother of George Schlosser, former gen- 
eral manager of the boot department of 
the United States Rubber Co., died on 
November 2 at the Woonsocket Hospital 
after an illness of more than five months. 
Mr. Schlosser had retired from the rubber 
business about six months ago. 

He was born in Milltown, N. J., on July 
20, 1869. He was educated in the public 
schools in Milltown and there began his 
career in the rubber industry. He worked 
for rubber companies in Indiana and 
Bristol, coming to Woonsocket twenty- 
seven years ago as foreman of the calender 
rooms. He became assistant manager of 
the mill shortly afterwards. 

He is survived by his widow, a daughter, 
a brother, a sister, and two nephews. 

He was a communicant of the St. James 
Episcopal Church, Woonsocket, and a 
member of the Woonsocket Lodge, No. 
850, B. P. O. Elks, Woonsocket Lodge, 
Royal Order of Moose, and Winona 
Council, No. 1, Junior Order of United 
American Mechanics. 

The funeral was held on November 5 
from his home. The body was sent the 
next day to New Brunswick, N. J., for 
burial. 


Joseph M. Condon 


OSEPH M. CONDON, employed for 
Beare years by the Murray Rubber 
Co., Trenton, N. J., and for many years 
superintendent of the tube room, died at 
the McKinley Hospital, Trenton, recently 
after a lingering illness. His wife and 
one sister survive him. 


Austrian Rubber Executive 


HE Commercial Councillor, Ludwig 
Reithoffer, vice president of the 
Gummi-und Kabelwerke Josef Reithoffers 
Sohne A.G., Vienna-Steyr, died on Octo- 
ber 20, 1929. He was born on April 10, 
1866, a descendant of an ancient patrician 
Austrian family prominent in the rubber 
industry. His ancestor, Johann Nepomuk 
Reithoffer, was among the first Europeans 
of a century ago to utilize rubber for 
various purposes. The business has been 
handed down from father to son, and when 
Ludwig Reithoffer ended his schooling, he 
quite naturally was trained in this work. 
Besides being vice president of that firm, 
he was also on the board of directors of 
the Semperit concern in Austria, of the 
Vereinigte Gummiwarenfabriken Wimpass- 
ing, vormals Menier-J. N. Reithoffer, and 
of the Berson-Palma Kautschuk G.m.b.H. 
He was, furthermore, president of the 
Vienna Automobile Club. , 
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He leaves a son, Hanns Reithoffer, who 
has been a managing director of the 
Gummi-und Kabelwerke Josef Reithoffers 
Sohne since 1922. 


Renowned Colloid 


Chemist of Germany 


EWS has been received of the death 
in his sixty-fourth year of Dr. Rich- 
ard Zsigmondy, professor of inorganic 
chemistry at the University of Gottingen. 
Dr. Zsigmondy is probably best known in 
connection with colloid chemistry for the 





Dr. Richard Zsigmondy 


development of which he was largely re- 
sponsible. The ultra-microscope, the colloid 
chemist’s most important instrument, is 
also his work. In collaboration with Henry 
Siedentopf he designed the delicate instru- 
ment. He left several scientific works, 
and his volumes on colloid chemistry and 
ultra-microscopy are of great importance. 
Rubber chemistry, too, is indebted to him, 
particularly for his numerous new observa- 
tions in colloid chemistry. 


David Brown 


AVID BROWN, 77, at one time super- 
intendent of the Turner-Vaughn- 
Taylor Co., now the Vaughn Machine Co., 
Cuyahoga Falls, O., died recently at his 
home at 328 S. Second St., Cuyahoga Falls. 
Death was due to infirmities. 

He was a machinist and designer of 
machinery and was employed by The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., for a 
number of years, being retired on pension 
about seven years ago. He was a mem- 
ber of the Fifty-Year Club. 

He leaves three sons, a daughter, and 
a sister. 

Funeral services were 
Weller Funeral Home. 
Oakwood Cemetery. 





held at the 
Burial was at 


M. & E. A. at Automobile Shows 


Approximately one hundred manufactur- 
ers of automotive parts, accessories, and 
garage repair equipment, members of the 
Motor & Equipment Association, have been 
assigned space at the National Automobile 
Shows which will be held in New York, 
N. Y., January 4-11, 1930, and at Chicago, 
Ill., January 25 to February 1, 1930, 
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The Inland Manufacturing Co., Day- 
ton, O., a division of the General Mo- 
tors Corp., has promoted George M. 
Rowland to the position of technical 
superintendent of the rubber depart- 
ment. Before coming to the Inland 
company Mr. Rowland was with The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., in several capacities for fourteen 
years. He has been with Inland for one 
year, in charge of the control laboratory 
in factory production. 

The Pretty-Scheffer Rubber Co., Car- 
rollton, O., has reported heavy losses 
resulting from a fire in its factory 
leased from The Tuscan Tire & Rubber 
Co. The cause of the fire is attributed 
to the bursting of an electric light lamp 
near one of the tanks, igniting the 
naphtha gases which had gathered in 
the atmosphere. The rubber company 
has made no definite plans as yet. If 
the Tuscan plant is rebuilt, it will con- 
tinue operations under its present lease. 
If not, The Pretty-Scheffer Rubber Co. 
will either build or buy a factory and 
continue to manufacture rubber gloves, 
bathing caps, water bottles, finger cots, 
and kindred items all by the dipped 
process. Its loss was in excess of $14,- 
000, consisting of materials, equipment, 
and stock, covered by $10,000 insurance. 
The Tuscan company’s loss, building 
only, is placed at $150,009, but no in- 
surance was carried. 

The Hirsch Tire & Rubber Co., Cleve- 
land, O., has opened in Akron, O., a 
branch known as the Roundhouse Sal- 
vage Co., in charge of D. H. Hirsch, of 
the parent concern. The branch organi- 
zation will deal in scrap metals, tires, 
tubes, radiators, and batteries. Employ- 
ment will be given to ten to twelve 
workers. 

The Aetna Rubber Co., Ashtabula, O.. 
has announced the resignation of H. J. 
Kappler as vice president and factory 
manager. He is not severing his con- 
nection with the company but in future 
will concentrate his activities on the 
engineering development of equipment 
and production. His former duties will 
be divided among the various heads of 
divisions of the present organization. 

Chamber of Commerce, Akron, O. 
The speakers for the 22nd annual meet- 
ing held on November 20 were Clifton 
Slusser, vice president and factory man- 
ager of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co.; T. G. Graham, vice president, The 
B. F. Goodrich Co.; J. W. Thomas, vice 
president, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; 
C. W. Seiberling, vice president, Seiber- 
ling Rubber Co.; W. E. Fouse, vice 
president, The General Tire & Rubber 
Co. 


At the business meeting immediately 
following the dinner eight trustees were 
chosen from sixteen candidates.  In- 
cluded in the candidates were: Charles 
J. Jahant, vice president, The Genera] 
Tire & Rubber Co.; Victor I. Montenyohl 
treasurer, The B. F. Goodrich Co.; B. 
M. Robinson, assistant secretary, Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co.. Included in 
the eight trustees held over for another 
year are Stanley H. Harris, president, 
Akron Rubber Mold & Machine Co., and 
C. E. Slusser, Goodyear vice president. 
The trustees whose two-year term ex- 
pired included H. S. Firestone, Jr., presi- 
dent, Firestone Plantations Co; Wm. 
O’Neil, president, The General Tire & 
Rubber Co.; Wm. Pfeiffer, president, 
Miller Rubber Co.; and James D. Tew, 
president, The B. IF. Goodrich Co. 


The Republic Rubber Co., Youngs- 
town, O., has announced the advance- 
ment of H. P. Schultz to the position 
of traveling sales manager. He came to 
Republic in 1922 to establish a produc- 
tion control and planning department, 
which he managed until he was trans- 





_H. P. Schultz 


ferred to sales in October, 1925, as 
special field representative. In his new 
capacity Mr. Schultz will act as per- 
sonal field representative to O. S. Dol- 
lison, vice president in direct charge of 
sales. 


The Swinehart Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O. Robert Guinther, of the law 
firm of Slabaugh, Seiberling, Huber & 
Guinther, was named trustee of the 
Swinehart Tire & Rubber Co. at the 
meeting of creditors held on October 30. 
This appointment opens the way for 
settlement of the bankruptcy action 
started against the Swinehart company 
in federal court some time ago. Guinther 
as trustee will handle the claims and 


accounts of the rubber company until its 
affairs have been adjusted and a final ac- 
counting is approved by federal court. 

J. C. Clinefelter, 305 Metropolitan 
Bldg., Akron, O., has been appointed 
Akron representative of the Nagle 
Machine Co., Erie, Pa., maker of rubber 
working machinery. 

S. F. LaChance, general credit man- 
ager for The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., 
Dayton, O., who has just returned 
from a two months’ trip visiting Day- 
ton dealers on the Coast, declares: “I 
am much impressed with the spirit of 
‘push’ manifested by our west coast dis- 
tributers, and it looks like we will treble 
our volume in this section within the 
next twelve months.” 

Mr. LaChance says credit and collec- 
tions are very good with his company 
and that industrial and‘fan belt sales 
are unusually high, The Dayton Rubber 
Mfg. Co. supplying approximately 85 
per cent of the original equipment on 
fan belts. 

R. M. Bowman has recently left 
Akron, O., for the Far East to establish 
distributing depots for The General Tire 
& Rubber Co.’s products in Japan, 


China, the Philippines, and India. Mr. 
3owman believes that aeronautic de- 
velopment in the Orient, except by 


Japan, has not yet scratched the sur- 
face, but the market for American-made 
automobile tires is rapidly increasing and 
British competition is on the way out. 

Earl E. Humphrey, in charge of the 
direct mail sales promotion of the Miller 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., has been elected 
president of the Advertising Club of 
Akron. 

The Rubber Service Laboratories Co., 
Akron, O., has announced the appoint- 
ment of R. L. Sibley in charge of re- 
search and development to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of C. 
Olin North. Mr. Sibley is not only an 
experienced chemist but has complete 
knowledge of rubber compounding. He 
is also a patent lawyer and expects soon 


to take the Bar examinations. He has 
taught rubber chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Akron. 

The company announces also that 


Arnold H. Smith, for seven years in its 
employ, is being sent to England to call 
on European rubber companies. He 
will be located in the London office of 
Monsanto Chemical Works, St. Louis, 
Mo., with which the Akron concern re- 
cently was merged, and he will co- 
operate in the foreign sales of its ma- 
terials with Binney & Smith, its foreign 
sales representative. 

With the exception of Mr. North’s 
resignation, The Rubber _—_ Service 
Laboratories Co. states that the rest of 
its personnel will remain intact. 
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F. A. Seiberling Speaks 
of Rubber Necessity at ~ 
Tire Dealers’ Meeting 
“Visualize, if you will,” he 


said, “the elimination or rather 
the magical destruction of every 


= ounce of rubber in use at 
midnight tonight. What would 
be the result? Not a wheel 


would turn in any factory to- 

morrow; not a single street car, 
: railroad car, or automobile 
= would operate; not one electric 
light would burn; not a drop of 
water or a foot of gas would 
go through your city mains; and 
the baby relying upon nourish- 
ment through the rubber nipple 
would scream for relief. 
: “Social life would be in chaos 
- until a readjustment could he 
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= made. That, my friends, is the 

= importance of rubber to our 

= modern life.” 
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Goodrich Activities 


James D. Tew, president of The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, O., was one of 
the speakers at the First Ohio Manage- 
ment conference held at Columbus on 
November 20. Mr. Tew’s topic was 
“The Manufacturer's Responsibility to 
His Dealers.” 


President Tew and directors of The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., as well as city 
officials, welcomed home the Goodrich 


Silver Fleet, which arrived in Akron on 
November 6. A parade, a luncheon, and 
a banquet were some of the honors ac- 
corded the nineteen pilots and their 
commander, H. R. Schaeffer. Each 
pilot was presented with a belt having a 
silver initialed buckle. All of the pilots 
have accepted positions in various 
branches of Geodrich. 

During the last nine months, the fleet, 
made up of fifteen cars, has visited more 
than two hundred major cities in forty- 
Thirty thousand miles of all 
sorts of roads were covered. The 
Goodrich company that thirty- 
two stock tires used on cars in the fleet 
completed the trip. 

After the regular quarterly meeting of 
the board of directors of The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., held on November 6, the follow- 
ing statement was released. For the nine 
months’ period ended September 30, 1929, 
sales both in tonnage and dollars and prof- 
its showed a substantial increase over the 
corresponding period of last year. 

The regular dividend of $1.75 per share 
was declared on the preferred stock pay- 
able on January 2, 1930, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Decem- 
ber 10, 1929. A dividend of $1 per share 
was declared on the common stock without 
par value payable on December 2, 1929, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on November 18, 1929. 

W. W. Martin, director general of 
the French B. F. Goodrich Co., Mrs. 
Martin, and George M. Madole, super- 


five states. 


says 





intendent of the French Goodrich fac- 
tory, sailed Nov. 8 on the “Ile de France.” 
Mr. Martin and Mr. Madole came to Akron 
to attend the meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of The B. F. Goodrich Co. 





Firestone Operations 


Harvey Firestone, president of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., played host at his Akron home last 
month to Firestone branch managers 
and special representatives in the United 
States and abroad. The annual sales 
conference of the company had brought 
the men together to learn plans tor 
1930 business. 

Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., vice presi- 
dent of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., accompanied by Mrs. Firestone, 
also Samuel Broers, vice president of 
the Firestone Export Corp., and E. A. 
Hoener, chief engineer, sailed from 
New York on November 8 on the “Ile 
de France” for England. The Firestone 
executives will inspect the recently en- 
larged Firestone factory at Brentford, 
near London, and will study plans for 
additional expansion, for the Firestone 
English plant has been forging ahead 
steadily ever since the plant was com- 
pleted about a year ago. Mr. Firestone 
and Mr. Broers will also visit the vari- 
ous Firestone continental distributers 
and the entire party is expected to re- 
turn to the United States about the 
middle of December. 

J. J. Harney, Fabric Department of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., re- 
cently returned to the Akron plant from 
the cotton mills at Brentford, England. 
His stay in America, however, was very 
short. 

Samuel Y. Symms, civil engineer at 
the University of Akron, Akron, O., left 
on November 20 for Liberia in the in- 
terest of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. plantations. Warren Brockett and 
Ross Wilson, former Akron University 
students, have been in Liberia for the 
past three years. 


Huge Rubber Cargo 


The largest shipment of crude rubber 
ever brought to Akron, O., over the 
water-motor-truck route from Cleveland 
was delivered to The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. recently. A fleet of fifty 
tractors and trailers was employed to 
haul the 475-ton shipment from the 
docks in Cleveland to the factory in 
Akron. 

The rubber came from Sumatra by 
boat through the Panama Canal, up the 
coast to the St. Lawrence River and 
was transferred to a lake boat at the 
Welland Canal. The lake boat carried 
the rubber to Cleveland docks where 
the trucks loaded. 





Jack Smith, of the Hayden quartet, 
Akron, O., radio favorites, is superin- 
tendent of the Eclat Rubber Co., Cuya- 
hoga Falls, O. Another of the popular 
singers, Albert Thomas, is with the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. 
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Goodyear Argentina Factory 


Paul W. Litchfield, president of The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., returned to Akron on October 29 
after a two-month visit to South 
America, where he inspected possible 
sites for a Goodyear tire factory. No 
definite decision was reached. 

In the Argentine, President Litchfield 
encountered a curious internal tax situa- 
tion that threatens to delay construction 
of a branch tire factory there. It ap- 
pears that a feasible location for a 
plant was discovered in a province close 
to Buenos Aires, but outside of the met- 
ropolitan area of Buenos Aires, the 
provinces impose an excise tax. 

“Tf, at the next session of the Argen- 
tine congress, this objectionable legisla- 
tion is removed or modified, it is prob- 
able that Goodyear will immediately 
announce selection of a site for its 
South American plant. . Argentina 
is, of course, the ideal place for a tire 
factory, having as it does in excess of 


400,000 automobiles registered,” de- 
clared Mr. Litchfield. 
UN Mn 








Stock Crash Will Benefit 
Replacement Tire 
Business 


Replacement tire business is 
bound to benefit by the recent 
general liquidation of stocks and 
the slump in stock prices, it was 
asserted by W. O’Neil, president 
of The General Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O., which does not 
= seek original equipment tire 
business, in commenting on the 
present financial situation. 

“For the next month, it prob- 
ably will slow down business a 
= little and may slow down col- 
=  lections, but within the next 
twelve months it is going to 
help the replacement tire busi- 
ness very materially,” he said. 
= “There will not be quite so 
= many new cars purchased; there- 
- fere the replacement sale on 
= tires will be larger. Rubber As- 
sociation reports for the past 
fifteen years show that whenever 
there is an abnormal gain in the 
sale of new cars, the sales of 
tires to dealers does not increase 
so rapidly as in a year when 
there are not quite so many cars 
sold. 

“In the first six months of 
this year, a million more new 
cars were sold than in the same 
period last year. This removed 
from the replacement market 
hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons who had practically run 
the mileage out of the tires 
which came on the cars when 
they were new. They were just 
about ready to buy replacement 
tires but, instead, they bought 
new cars.” 
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NEW ENGLAND 


William D. Ahearn, for six years a 
salesman in western Massachusetts for 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.,, 
Akron, O., and more recently for 
Batchelder & Snyder, Boston, has 
become vice president of the Davies 
General Tire Co., Springtield, Mass. 
Early last month Mr. Ahearn visited the 
Buffalo branch and the Akron plant of 
The General Tire & Rubber Co. 

J. W. Whitehead, president of The 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., Norwalk, 
Conn., has issued a statement in which 
he declares that cooperative buying is 
the need of independent dealers, especial- 














J. W. Whitehead 


ly if they are to meet successfully the 
competition of mail-order houses, chain 
stores, and factory operated outlets. 


The Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, 
and the Avon Sole Co., Avon, both in 
Mass., displayed their wares at the 
fourth annual exhibit of quality prod- 
ucts of the Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts held in Boston recently. 
Hood featured the number of rubber 
products turned out at the one factory 
in Watertown: while Avon showed its 
new Du-Flex rubber soles for shoes. 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., 
Akron, ©., has taken a long-term lease 
on the three-story and basement fire- 
proof building at 109 Brookline Ave., 
Boston, Mass., where it will maintain 
its New England headquarters. Altera- 
tions are now going on that will include 
another elevator, a_spiral-shute, new 
office arrangement, and other changes 
to fit the needs of the rubber and foot- 
wear branches. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
From New Bedford, Mass., comes the 
information that the general offices of 
the Firestone company are to be 
located here in the future. At New- 
buryport, Mass., the old mill of the 
Dwight Manufacturing Co., recently ac- 
quired by Firestone, is now operating 
full time both day and night. 


C. B. Whittelsey, for many years in 
charge of the United States Rubber Co.'s 
factory in Hartford, Conn., was placed on 
the retired list on November 1, 1929. In the 
iuture he will be executive vice president of 
the Hartford Chamber of Commerce. 

T. M. Knowland, development engi- 
neer, formerly with Hood Rubber Co. 
Watertown, Mass., is now affiliated 
with Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Carl K. Wolfe has been appointed 
sales and advertising manager of the 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., Norwalk, 
Conn. He was formerly a member of 
the sales staff. 

National India Rubber Co., Bristol, 
R. I. Thirty employes of the machine 
shop honored Samuel Brelsford, their 
former foreman, who had resigned re- 
cently after forty-two years of service 
with the company, at a banquet in the 
Colonial Hotel, Bristol. Mr. Brelsford 
was presented with a smoking set. 

The United States Rubber Co., will 
remove the Chelsea, Mass., plant with- 
in the next six months to the Provi- 
dence plant of that corporation, accord- 
ing to announcements made during the 
past month. The transfer will involve 
the removal of about 500 families from 
Chelsea to Providence, as upwards of 
1,000 hands are employed at the Chel- 
sea plant. The latter is a unit of the 
sundries department of the United 
States Rubber Co., and also manufac- 
tures rubber flooring, soles, and heels. 
Officials of the corporation are said to 
believe that the sundries department. of 
which Harlow W. Waite is general 
manager, with headquarters in Provi- 
dence, is the fastest growing division 
and holds forth great possibilities for 
future expansion. Management of this 
department is centered and will con- 
tinue to be located at Providence, where 
considerable expansion has already been 
accomplished. 


Tire Stocks in the Stock Market 
Collapse 

The price record of common stocks of 
rubber tire companies before and after the 
collapse of the New York stock market 
in October is tabulated below. The decline 
in price of the stocks of eleven well-known 
tire companies is given both in dollars and 
by percentage. The latter figures show 
that practically half of these stocks declined 
in price an average of 82 per cent below 
their highest level. Since the collapse the 
prices on all of these stocks have reacted 





upward. 
PRICE RANGE OF TIRE COMMON STOCKS 
1929 
Net Decrease 
Per 
Company High Low Dollars Cent 
AVE ec 11% 2 9% 82 
Firestone .........244 170 74 30 
RA re 20% 3% 16% 82! 
fo rg rr 105% 42 63% 60 
Goodyear .........194% 60 94% 61 
Kelly-Springfield .. 24 3% 20% 84 
ETS ee > 5 20 80 
ee ee eee 28% 5% 23% 82% 
WIOHEWE:. 64s s00 0 20 15 5 25 
Setberlin@ .i...<.. 24 15 9 33 
United States ..... 65 15 15 77 





























Perfect Radically New 
Principle of Tire Building 


The perfection of a new prin- 
ciple of automobile tire design 
known as the Fisk Air-Flight 
Principle was announced on No- 
vember 14 by H. T. Dunn, presi- 
dent of The Fisk Tire Co., Ine. = = 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. The new = 
air-flight tires are the result of : 
several years’. experiment and re- 
search by Fisk tire engineers 
and technicians. 

“This is the first progressive 5 
step in tire building since the 
development of the balloon tire,” 
Mr. Dunn said. “The Air-Flight 
Principle, in brief. means that 
the air in the tire carries the 
load of the automobile and 
transmits the power of the en- 
gine to the road to a much 
greater extent than in balloon or 
high-pressure tires.” 3 

Production of air-flight tires 
: has already started, and orders : 
= from dealers are being received = 
= from all parts of the country. 
The new principle is believed = 
to be as important and as revo- 
lutionary as was the introdue- 
tion of the balloon tire several 
years ago. 
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Public-Merchandise Warehousing 


Seventy-four and four-tenths per cent 
of the space devoted to general storage in 
public warehouses was occupied by mer- 
chandise at the end of September, as re- 
ported to the Department of Commerce by 
536 concerns operating 1,222 warehouses, 
as compared with 71.9 per cent at the end 
of August. This summary presents for 
each of the important states and for the 
New York metropolitan district a state- 
ment of the space conditions and incoming 
tonnage of identical public-merchandise 
warehouses for August and September. 
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Process AND APPARATUS FOR CORD 
fire Maneuracture. The Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals has upheld the 
action of the Patent Office in refusing a 
claim for a process and apparatus for 
incorporating cords in rubber sheets, which 
claim appears in application No. 2,119 of 
Thomas Midgley 

The method claimed by the applicant 
and that outlined in the Marquette patent, 
No. 1,321,223 issued Nov. 11, 1919, for a 
similar article were held to be practically 
the same and to obtain similar results. 

Ex parte Wittiam C. GEER AND Harry 
|. FisuHer. Patent Office Board of Ap- 
peals. Appeal No. 1,103. Patent No. 
1,731,485 was issued Oct. 15, 1929, to Wil- 
liam C. Geer and Harry L. Fisher for 
rubber composition and method, on Serial 
No. 714,734, filed May 20, 1924. 

The decision was rendered in this case 
that all definite claims in a patent applica- 
tion for a rubber composition and methods 
for producing it are patentable, while 
indefinite claims are not. The Board of 
Appeals prescribed at length the tests 
to be applied in determining whether to 
allow claims with broad generic terms for 
chemical classes or materials, as follows: 
“The rule that in chemical cases it is not 
permissible to allow broad claims covering 
a large field of chemicals, or materials, 
when the applicant has disclosed only one 
example or a very limited part of the field 
is based, according to the opinion, upon a 
reason analogous to that for disallowing 
claims for the exclusive use of a principle 
of nature.” 

The rejection is affirmed as to claims 
3,5, 7, and 9 of the above mentioned patent 


under this decision. 


N. T. D. Convention 


Che Tenth Annual Convention of the 
National Tire Dealers Association was 
held in Chicago, fll, November 11-14. 
The feature of this convention, attended 
by about tive hundred of the outstand- 
ing tire retailers of the country, was 
putting into effect the United Tire Stores 
Corp. of America, which is planned to 
become a gigantic cooperative pur- 
chasing and brand-tire outlet for the 
retail trade. It was announced that the 
United, which was founded last July by 
the N. T. D. A. and merged during the 
Chicago convention with the \. T. D. 
\. Corp., a subsidiary of the Automo- 
bile Tire Dealers’ League of America, 
would within three weeks be able to 
distribute to members a tire of its own 
brand, which could be priced to meet 
mail-order competition. One hundred 
prominent tire dealers have subscribed t 
the United Tire Stores. 

In conjunction with its convention the 
N. T. D. A. staged an exhibition of 


tires, accessories, and _— service-station 


equipment, which established a record 
for the industry by the number of  par- 
ticipants and the diversity of displays. 
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NEW JERSEY 


Little change has occurred in the rubber 
industry in New Jersey during the past 
month. The production of some types 
of mechanical goods dropped off a little, 
but this was expected at this season of the 
vear. Other lines continue to be good. 
Tire production remains normal with 
prices the same. It was expected, how- 
ever that Trenton manufacturers would 
increase prices as was done by some of 
the larger manufacturers. (Orders for 
heels and soles show no decfease. The 
same condition prevails in brake lining 
and hard rubber goods. 

Samuel R. Fletcher, Jersey City, N. J., 
has been appointed equity receiver in the 
United States District Court for the 
Rodic Rubber Co., Garwood, N. J. For 
the last ten months the business is said 
to have been conducted at a monthly loss 
of $1,000. The appointment was made by 
Federal Judge Runyon, who authorized 
Mr. Fletcher to continue the business. 
The equity suit was filed by Raymond 
Healy, White Plains, N. Y., who alleges 
the company’s assets amount to $137,000, 
with liabilities of $67,750. Besides being 
a stockholder in the company, Mr. Healy 
holds an unpaid note for $2,000. It is 
alleged that the company’s net income 
has been so reduced by intense competi- 
tion that it has become difficult for it 
to meet the payroll. 

The United States Rubber Co., Pas 
saic, N. J., has let a contract for the 
erection of a five-story basement build- 
ing. brick and steel, at 211 Passaic St. 
to cost $1,090,000. 

The rubber company announces also 
that its main buildings at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., will be sold for $150,000. 
The chain of buildings contains 150,000 
square feet of floor space. The com- 
pany recently sold a strip of land, 80 by 
135 feet, on Albany St. for $50,000 to a 
gasoline company. Negotiations are 
under way for the sale of the plant of 
the India Rubber Co. on Washington 
St. 

J. Edward Myers, superintendent ot 
he Acme Rubber Manufacturing Co.. 
rrenton, N. J., has been appointed leader 
in the membership drive of the Trenton 
Y. M. C. A. to secure 2,000 new 
members. 

The Pocono Rubber Cloth Co., T'ren- 
ton, N. J., ‘reports that business has 
dropped off a little. But the concern 
expects conditions to improve during the 
winter. 

The Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., 
announces that business in rubber heels 
and soles is active and that conditions 
look promising. 

H. Monroe Smith, formerly in the de- 
velopment engineering department of the 
Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
Passaic, N. J., has severed this connec- 
tion and will start in business under his 
own name with oftices at 625 Main Ave., 
Fassaic. The new concern will manu- 
facture labor saving equipment. 

Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., is operating to capacity in 
all the departments. 


The New Jersey Rubber Co., Lambert- 
ville, N. J., manufacturer of reclaimed 
rubber, reports that business is good. 
The company experienced a busy sum- 
mer and fall. 

Montgomery, Ward & Co., Chicago, 
Ill., mail order house, has leased much 
property at Warren and Hanever Sts., 
Trenton, N. J., and will convert it into 
a department store. The company will 
introduce a new brand of tires in 
Trenton. 

The Luzerne Rubber Co., Trenton, 
N. J., has let a contract for the erection 
of a large building to house its com- 
mercial machines. 

The Murray Rubber Co., Trenton, 
N.  J.. has announced — organization 
changes. Ralph W: Stoddard, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has been named to look 
after the company’s territory in the Mid- 
west. Mr. Stoddard was formerly con- 
nected with the Corduroy Tire Co., 
Grand Rapids. Edward B. Dolton has 
resigned to become assistant resident 
manager of the Trenton branch of a 
New York brokerage firm. Ray H. 
Paddock, formerly general sales manager 
of the Murray Co., is now in charge of 
opening new chain stores for the con- 
cern throughout the New England 
States and through the South as far as 
Florida. Murray now has about 1,000 
stores in operation. The company is 
busy on tires and reports that the 
mechanical goods production is far ahead 
of last vear. 

The Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., is operating five and a half 
days a week and five nights to fill orders. 
The company is installing new ma- 
chinery in the additions recently com- 
pleted. 

The Pierce-Roberts Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., is operating normally in all 
lines of production. The company is 
looking forward to a busy winter. 

The Puritan Rubber Co., Trenton, 
N. J., announces that business is good 
and that prospects for the coming 
months are very promising. 

The Thermoid Company, Trenton, N. 
J., announces that its new $150,000 unit, 
adding additional space for the manu- 
facture of asbestos brake linings, clutch 
rings, and packings, has been placed in 
operation at its plant. The building 
contains 17,800 square feet of floor space 
and has been built to house three com- 
plete production units. At present 
machinery sufficient for one production 
unit has been installed, but it will make 
sufficient additional Thermoid products 
to increase the company’s annual sales 
approximately 10 per cent, according to 
executives. 


Annual Exposition 
The National Exposition of Power and 
Mechanical Engineering will be held at the 
Grand Central Palace, New York, N. Y., 
from December 2 to 7. Charles F. Roth, 
Grand Central Palace, is manager. 
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THE TRENTON 


INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


EXPOSITION 





C. H. OAKLEY 
Chairman, Exposition Executive , 
Committee 


HE Trenton Industrial Progress Ex- 

position was held in the Armory at 
Trenton, N. J., during the week of Octo- 
her 28 to November 2, 1929. The exposi- 
ticn had its original conception as a part 
of the early planning for the events of 
the 250th Anniversary Celebration Week, 
of which it was an important feature. The 
committee in charge of the celebration 
assigned to the Trenton Chamber of Com- 
merce the task of putting on an exposition 
designed to pay tribute to Trenton’s growth 
in industrial activity. John A. Campbell, 
president of the Trenton Potteries Co., ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the General 
Exposition Committee. C. H. Oakley, 
president of the Rubber Co., 
came chairman of the Exposition Execu- 
tive Committee. This leadership was ac- 
tively supported by committees consisting 
of forty industrial executives. Exhibits 
were displayed by one hundred and fifteen 
industries. Among these were fourteen 
exhibits of Trenton’s rubber manufacturers 
and allied industries. 

The Essex Rubber Co. had a booth of 
oriental design and decoration, roofed with 
alternate crude rubber strips of pale crepe 
and smoked sheet. The style show of 
latest designs in rubber sole and heel goods 
featured this exhibit. The Luzerne Rub- 
ber Co. and the Joseph Stokes Rubber Co. 
showed lines of hard rubber products of 
great variety. Mechanical rubber goods of 
ali sorts made up the displays of the Acme 
Rubber Manufacturing Co., Hamiltén Rub- 
ber Manufacturing Co., Home Rubber Co., 
and The Thermoid Company. Rubber 
flooring was the basis of an artistic booth 
by the Puritan Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
The many types of steel-enforced rubber 
hose formed an interesting exhibit by the 
Woven Steel Hose & Rubber Co. Rubber 
mill machinery of all kinds was shown by 
Wm. Rk. Thropp & Sons Co. and John E. 


Essex be- 


JOHN A. CAMPBELL 


General Exposition 


Committee 


Chairman, 


Lhropp’s Sons, Inc. The use of rubber in 
wire and cable insulation was portrayed in 
exhibits by the Crescent Insulated Wire 
& Cable Co. and J. A. Roebling Sons Co. 
Dies, engravings, and rubber goods labels 
were exhibited by the Hulslander Manu- 
facturing Co. The Atlantic Products Corp. 
had an inviting display of rubber cloth 
golf bags and other products, amid sur- 
roundings of surprising naturalness. 

An attendance of seventy-five thousand 
for the six afternoons and evenings of the 
exhibition gives a fair index of the 
enthusiasm with which the Trenton Indus- 
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trial Progress Exposition was received not 
only by Trenton’s own citizens, but also 


by visiting delegations from New York, 
Philadelphia, Newark, and other nearby 


cities. Groups of leading officials of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the Reading 
well as about thirty-five officials 
the leading world 
were among the 


CO; as 
of the 
powers in 
visitors. 


embassies of 
Washington 


Sulfogene Yellow GGCF 


Sulfogene yellow GGCF is a 
vellow of a clear greenish shade, and con- 


sulphur 


taining the minimum amount of copper 
It is thus particularly prepared for goods 
which are to be rubberized. The color 
stands vulcanization, becoming somewhat 
greener. 


Foreign Trade Circulars 


Special circulars 
rubber trade information are 
published by the Rubber Division, Bureaw 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 


contaiming foreign 


now being 


NUMBER SPECIAL CIRCULARS 

2472 Philippine Market for Canvas Shoes 

2473 Canadian Tire Exports, August, 1929 

2476 Canadian Tire Exports, July, 1929. 

2478 German Exports of Belting and Hose, 
First Half of 1929. 

2480 Tire Report for Estonia. 

2481 Annual Tire Report for Netherland East 
Indies. 

2487 British Exports of Footwear, August, 
1929. 

2488 French Footwear Exports, August, 1929 

2489 French Tire Exports, August, 1929, 

2494 Italian Tire Exports, First Half of 1929 

2495 Comparative Exports of Solid Tires from 
the United States, Canada, the United 
Kingdom, Germany, Italy, and France, 
First Half of 1929. 

2496 Annual Tire Report for Straits Settle 
ments. 

2498 Rubber Production in Netherland East 
nies. 

2501 Final Official Report of Netherland East 
Indies Rubber Cultivation, 1928. 

502 Final Report of Dealers’ Stocks of Au 
tomebile Tires in the United States, 
Octoher 1, 1929. 

2508 Crude Rubber Reexports from the United 


States, September, 1929. 


Foreign Trade Information 


lor further information concerning the inquiries listed below address United States 


Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 


Custom House, New York, N.Y. 


Room 734, 
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EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 


The American Cyanamid Co., 535 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., is arrang- 
ing preliminary plans for general ex- 
pansion and improvement in a number of 
its plants, including works of recently 
acquired companies in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. Work will include the 
construction of new buildings and in- 
stallation of equipment. The company 
is carrying out a financing program, in- 
cluding the sale of new stock totaling 
$23,841,000, portion of the fund to be 
used for the development noted. 

The Salesmen’s Association of the 
American Chemical Industry installed its 
newly elected officers at a dinner at the 
Western Universities Club, New York, 
N. Y., on November 7. Among the 
officers for the ensuing year are Victor 
E. Williams, of the Monsanto Chemical 
Works, president, and B. J. Gogarty, of 
American Solvents & Chemical Co., 
secretary-treasurer. 

Excello-Grimes Corp., 132 Nassau St., 
New York, N. Y., manufactures leather 
mats and the X-L-O folding rubber mat. 

Alvin F. Buchanan has been ap- 
pointed manager of mechanical goods ad- 
vertising for the United States Rubber 
Co., 1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Evan J. Edwards, sales manager of 
The North British Rubber Co., Ltd., 
London, England, was on a business trip 
to the United States and returned to 
England late in November. 

E. R. Bridgwater on November 1 suc- 
ceeded H. H. Replogle as sales manager 
of the Rubber Chemicals Section of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.,, 
Wilmington, Del. Mr. Bridgwater is 
well known among American rubber 
technologists as a chemical engineer of 
exceptional ability. He is a graduate of 
Akron University and the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology. His 
past connections with the rubber in- 
dustry included service in the chemical 
laboratories of The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
and Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. at 
Akron, O., and as chief chemist since 
1924 for E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. 

The Vulcanized Rubber Co., Morris- 
ville, Pa., is very busy in all its depart- 
ments. S. H. Renton, president, says 
that conditions in the hard rubber line 
look good for the future. 

The Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jean- 
nette, Pa., is now showing its 1930 line 
of tires to dealers at the factory, con- 
tingents from all parts of the country 
having been company guests recently. 
A series of conferences were held with 
the dealer groups with W. O. Ruther- 
ford, president, in charge. 

W. D. Anderson, president, Bibb Man- 
ufacturing Co., Macon, Ga., as principal 
speaker at the annual banquet of the 
Macon Overseers’ Organization sounded 
its keynote when he declared that unless 
those responsible for the operation of 
cotton mills have the right idea as to their 
responsibility and duty to mill employes, 
there can be no successful operation of the 
plants. 


The Rubber Products Corp., Doyles- 
town, Pa., reports that business is good 
in the manufacture of molded goods and 
automobile inner tubes. The company 
is busy turning out washers and joints 
for milking machines. 

The Dixie Elastic Goods Mfg. Co., 
Middlesboro, Ky., has taken out articles 
of incorporation and has increased its 
capital stock to $20,000, according to 
Joseph L. Stengel, president and general 
manager of the company. 

“We have added additional equipment 
to meet the demand for our products and 
to give our customers prompt service,” 
adds Mr. Stengel. 

C. Olin North, well-known chemist 
and rubber technologist, has resigned 
from The Rubber Service Laboratories 
Co. and the Elko Chemical Co., Akron, 
O., and Nitro, W. Va. Mr. North 
was one of the original incorporators of 
Rubber Service and served as secretary, 
treasurer, and development manager for 
nearly eight years. When Rubber 
Service was absorbed recently by the 
Monsanto Chemical Works, St. Louis, 
Mo., he became vice president in charge 
of rubber service development. He has 
organized the Kavalco Products Co. to 
manufacture aromatic chemicals. 


Rubber Trade Association 
Of New York, Inc. 


The annual meeting of Rubber Trade 
Association of New York, Inc., 14 S. Wil- 
liam St., New York, N. Y., was held on 
November 14, 1929, and the following were 
reelected to the Board of Directors to 
serve three years: H. Page, D. A. Pater- 
son, and E. Stevenson. J. S. Rodenbough 
was elected to serve on the board for one 
year. 

After the annual meeting, the Board of 
Directors reelected the following officers 
to serve until November, 1930, or until 
their successors are chosen and assume 
office: President, F. Pusinelli; Vice Presi- 
dent, D. D. Haldane; Treasurer, D. A. 
Paterson; Secretary-Manager, B. G. Davy. 

The resignation of R. L. Chipman was 
accepted and L. D. Stiles was elected to 
serve until the next annual meeting. 


A. S. M. E. Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers will take 
place December 2-6 at 29 West 39th St., 
New York, N. Y. Calvin W. Rice, of the 
same address, is secretary. 
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NEW INCORPORATIONS 

Beyer Rupper Corp., Nov. 6 (New 
York), capital stock 10,000 shares pre- 
ferred par value $100 and 4,000 shares 
common without par value. V. W. Quinn, 
H. G. Carroll, and C. F. Bailey, all of 165 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Principal 
office, ‘Manhattan. Rubber goods. 

BIRMINGHAM RvuBBER Propucts Co., 
Nov. 7 (Delaware), capital stock 3,000 
shares common without par value. H. EF. 
Grantland, H. H. Snow, and L. H. Her- 
man, all of Wilmington, Del. Manufac- 
ture and deal in rubber goods. 

KeitH Bon & Co., Inc., Oct. 9 (New 
York), $100,000. K. Bon, R. H. Toeplitz, 
C. F. Seabrook, all of New York, N. Y., 
and W. H. Bacon, Bridgeton, N. J. Prin- 
cipal office, 44 Beaver St., New York, N. Y. 
Deal in crude rubber. 

LAMBERTVILLE RUBBER Co., INc., Nov. 
7 (New Jersey), capital stock 4,000 shares 
of preferred and 5,000 shares of common 
par value of each $100. P. Fireman, Tren- 
ton, J. T. and W. E. Crowley, Lambertville, 
all in N. J. Principal office, 287 South Main 
St., Lambertville, N. J. Manufacture and 
deal in rubber shoes, boots, etc. 


Monroe RusBBER Propucts Co., Nov. 6 
(New Jersey), capital stock $100,000, 
10,000 shares par value $10. R. and J. C. 
George of. Monroe, N. Y., and W. C. Cas- 
person, 170 Market St., Paterson, N. J. 
Principal office, 146 Washington St., Pat- 
erson, N. J. Manufacture and deal in 
rubber and rubber goods. 

Raysestos Co., Noy. .1 (Delaware), 
capital stock 100 shares without par value. 
E. D. Alyea, Montclair, N. J., R. W. 
Vaughan, Brooklyn, N. Y., and J. W. 
Brabner-Smith, New York, N. Y. Manu- 
facture and deal in asbestos, rubber, and 
general loom products. 

RuBBER OLEUM Corp., Nov. 4 (New 
York), capital stock 2,000 shares, 1,000 
shares preferred par value $100 and 1,000 
shares without par value. J. A. Holcombe, 
313 S. Long Beach Ave., Freeport, L. I., 
V. Carmichael, Merrick, N. Y., and H. M. 
Newman, 245 Echo Place, Bronx, N. Y. 
Principal office, Manhattan. Rubber and 
rubber floor coverings, etc. 





Treasury Decisions 
Batts. No. 9993.—Protests 353553-G, 
etc., of Geo. Borgfeldt & Co. (New York). 
Rubber balls classified as toys at 70 per 
cent ad valorem under paragraph 1414, 
tariff act of 1922, are claimed dutiable at 

30 per cent under paragraph 1402. 
Opinion by J. Sullivan. In accordance 
with stipulation of counsel and on the au- 
thority of United States v. Woolworth (16 
Ct. Cust. Appls. 421, T. D. 43136) the 
rubber balls in question were held dutiable 
at 30 per cent under paragraph 1402. 
Treasury Decisions, Vol. 56, No. 17, p. 32. 


Dividends Declared 





Stock of 
Company Stock Rate Payable Record 
Ahhh) Ne ES os ko sips gos ahs a eoes A Pfd. $0.37% q. Dec. 31 Dec. 20 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co....... Pfd. $3.00 s. a. Dec. 16 Dec. 2 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co....... Com. $1.50 q. Dec. 16 Dec. 2 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co............. oo geascs Oct. 28 oe _ 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co............. 7% Pfd. $1.75 q. Nov. 15 ahr 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co............. A Pfd. $1.50 in., 4. Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
ae IED ah ohne aie apwws okie ce 66 Com. $1.00 q. Dec. 2 Nov. 18 
RE Be OOS es eee Pfd. $1.75 q. jae. 2 Dec. 10 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co............. st Pfd. $1.75 q. Tan. 1 Nov. 30 
eee SS 2 ee ee Com. $0 62% q. Dec. 16 Dec. 2 
Raybestes-Manhattan, Inc. .+..... rhe Com. $0 65 in.. q. Dee. 16 Dec. 2 
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MIDWEST 


United States Rubber Co., Detroit, 
Mich. Unit sales of tires to dealers by 
United States Rubber Co. in the first nine 
months this year were 12 per cent above 
like period last year, according to L. D. 
Tompkins, general manager of the tire de- 
partment. September sales to dealers were 
15.4 per cent over August and 26.2 per 
cent ahead of September, 1928. 


Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has announced the removal of its 
St. Louis, Mo., district sales office from 
611 Olive St. to 1914 Washington Ave. 
The company also has established a 
warehouse at the same address, where 
a stock of standard C-H motor control 
and wiring devices will be carried for 
immediate delivery. The warehouse 
proper covers almost 4,000 square feet 
of floor space. These new facilities will 
enable Cutler-Hammer better to serve 
its trade in the South and Midwest. 


The Zook Tire Co.’s new home at 
Pueblo, Colo., distributer for Thoro- 
bred tires and tubes, of The Dayton 
Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, O., is one of 
the most up-to-date and complete 
super-service stations in this territory. 
Zook’s. success is another example of 
what can be achieved by handling good 
products and rendering quality service. 
Though his prices are reasonable, his 
organization prospers by “broadcasting” 
to consumers the fact that it is not 
what is paid for a thing but what you 
get for your money that counts. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, IIl. 
The 10,000,000th all-State tire was man- 
ufactured for Sears-Roebuck on Octo- 
ber 31. Production of these tires began 
June 1, 1926, and the 190,000,000 mark 
was therefore reached in only three 
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= Detroit Plant and Offices 


years and five months. During the peak 
production period last May and June 
output reached an average of 28,000 
tires daily. 

Charles E. Reed & Co., 3227 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, Ill, manufactures shoe 
pattern machinery, including the Reed 
power machine used for cutting and 
grading rubber boot and shoe patterns. 


Montauk-Coronado Rubber Co., 
manufacturer of sponge rubber products, 
3012-14 Clybourn Ave., Chicago, IIl., 
has announced the appointment of 
Arnim R. Brandt as its general manager. 
Prior to coming to Chicago, Mr. Brandt 
was connected with the sales depart- 
ment of the Akron Rubber Reclaim- 
ing Co., Barberton, O. 


Andre Wightman, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Vail Rubber Works, St. 
Joseph, Mich., has resigned and is now 
with the Rapid Roller Co., Chicago, IIL, 
in a similar capacity. The latter concern 
manufactures printers’ rollers. 


Century Carbon Co., 365 E. Illinois 
St., Chicago, Ill, which is controlled by 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., 251 Front St., 
New York, N. Y., announces that H. W. 
Perritt, formerly director of the 
Louisiana Minerals Division of the State 
Department of Conservation, Monroe, 
La., has assumed the duties of general 
manager of the gas and land division 
of that company. 

Mr. Perritt will contribute to the 
operation of plant units now utilizing 
ten million cubic feet of gas daily, as 
well as the new gasoline absorption and 
carbon black plants which, when opera- 
tions commence on January first, will 
have a daily consumptive capacity of 
twenty million cubic feet of gas. 
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visitors. 


The new office floors of the sales and manufacturing de- 
= partments attract much attention and commendation from 


The reception halls with impressive furnishings, the 
women elevator operators in trim uniforms, the bright offices 





overlooking the Detroit River—all reflect the presence of a E 
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strong and active organization. 
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Detroit Business Leaders 
Entertain U. S. Directors 


The concentration of the United States 
Rubber Co.’s tire activities in Detroit, 
Mich., was recognized by the leading busi- 
ness men of that city, who entertained the 
company’s Board of Directors at a dinner 
at the Detroit Club on the evening of 
October 30, 1929. The speaker of the eve- 
ning was Ernest Hopkinson, vice president 
and director of development. 

Directors present were: F. B. Davis, 
Jr., Carle C. Conway, Ernest Hopkinson, 
Edward J. Coughlin, William O. Cutter, 
Herbert E. Smith, L. D. Tompkins, and 
Henry Davis. 


Milking Machine Diaphragm 

All milking machines are fitted with 
high-grade rubber tubing and teat cups. 
One of the popular mechanical milkers is 
equipped with a 9-inch rubber diaphragm 
of special design and construction, which 
is clamped over the top of the milk re- 
ceptacle, serving the double purpose of 
cover and suction diaphragm. The latter 
effect is secured by a reciprocating mo- 
tion imparted to the diaphragm at its 
center, where a connecting rod is attached 
to it by threaded connection with a metal 
nut embedded in the rubber. This part 
ot the diaphragm is reenforced by a disk 
of wire mesh molded integral with the 
nut mentioned. 

The diaphragm in service is actuated by 
an electric motor and has a motion similar 
to that of the diaphragm used in the 
ordinary contractor’s trench pump. It is 
thus very effective and durable in service. 
Hinman Milking Machine Co., Inc., 
Oneida, N. Y. 


Absorbent Slabs for 
Broadcasting Equipment 


Experience has proven that round 
disks of sponge rubber set under the 
corners of broadcasting apparatus serve 
better as proof against shocks than a 
solid rubber wall under the entire equip- 


ment. With heavier equipment, how- 
ever, stock somewhat harder than 
sponge, about 50 per cent hard, not 


really a tread stock, nor sponge, is 


more satisfactory. 


Rubalt 
Rubalt is a new waterproof, rust- 
proof, and acid resistant paint of rub- 
ber, bitumen, and benzol. It is a re- 
tardant of various types of corrosion. 
The sulphur is removed from the bitu- 
men which is then combined with the 
rubber by a Certain 
other ingredients are added to make the 
paint dry rapidly and produce a 

lustrous enamel finish. 


special process. 





SEPTEMBER EXPORTS OF TIRE FABRICS 
from the United States totaled 510,227 
square yards of cord fabric, valued $206,- 
802 and 264,434 square yards of other tire 
fabrics, valued $119,717. Hose and belting 
duck exports were 57,256 square yards, 
valued $34,138. 








PACIFIC COAST 


United States Rubber Co. organiza- 
tion plans in the Pacific Coast are pro- 
gressing rapidly and will be functioning 
completely by January 1, according to 
J. B. Brady, general manager Pacific 
Coast division, San Francisco. A de- 
cided promotion is announced for Page 
Noll, energetic assistant of tire sales to 
Manager ©. \W. Ort at Los Angeles. 
Mr. Noll reported in Detroit on Novem- 
ber 15 to L. M. Simpson, general mana- 
ger of tire sales, to take charge of the 
Central States, one of the five regional 
divisions of the company. H. J. Bock 
has taken over Mr. Noll’s work in Los 
Angeles. H. A. 
long Pacific Division sales manager of 
tires, is now assistant to Mr. Simpson 
at Detroit. His place on the Coast has 
been taken by J. B. Magee, formerly 
Los Angeles district sales manager. J. 
B. Bender has been made manager of 
footwear at Portland, Ore., a post for- 
merly held by Mr. Ort. 

Firestone Tire & Rubter Co. of Calif. 
is making rapid headway in the con- 
struction of two huge 
original factory in Los 
will double its output in 1930. Accord- 
President and General 
Cope, the buildings will 
December 15, 


Farr, of San Francisco, 


wings to the 
Angeles, which 


ing to Vice 
Manager R. J. 
be quite completed by 
and all the heavy mechanical equipment 
will be installed and production begun 
not later than February 15. Tire and 
tube output continues to be much be- 
hind the demand, even though the fac 
tory is being run to capacity night and 
day. Russell A. Firestone, vice president 
of the California company, and Vice 
President J. W. Thomas of the parent 
Firestone company, arrived from Akron 
on November 18 for a stay of several 
weeks in the Southwest. .\ppointment 
of C. W. Peckham. famous war ace of 
the Royal Flying Corps. as assistant to 
Manager H. D. Tompkins of the aero- 
nautical department, has been announced 
by R. C. Tucker, general sales manager. 
He will have charge of Firestone avia- 
tion activities in the eleven far west 
states. 

Scougal Tire & Rubber Co., 2731 
Kirst Ave., S., Seattle. Wash., recently 
completed a molded rubber gasket 200 
feet long for a U. S. Navy job. The 
concern, owned by M. R. Scougal. who 
is assisted by his son, Rolland, recently 
moved into its new building. It  re- 
covers feed, wringer, and printing rolls. 
truck wheels, widens and 
3usiness is reported 


rubber tires, 
repairs belts, ete. 
better than a year ago. 

Universal Rubber Mfg. Co., 938-958 
Harrison St., San Francisco, Calif.. on 
account of steadily expanding business 
in general mechanical rubber lines, has 
bought adioining improved propertyv.on 
Harrison St. between Fifth and Sixth 
Sts., 300 by 85 feet. Large orders for 
hose have necessitated putting the hose 
department on double shift. A marked 
increase in output of molded goods and 
pecialties is reported, as compared with 
last vear. Numerous orders are re- 
ported for the sponge rubber printing 





press roll patented by the company 
(U.S. Patent No. 1,555,389). The com- 
pany states that in 1930 it will add con- 
siderable equipment so that it can speed 
up production. Geo. M. Stevens is 
president and C. M. Shannon factory 
manager. 

Richter Rubber Co., 305 [First Ave.. 
S., Seattle. Wash., of which Franz 
Richter is sole owner, states that 1929 
business has been exceptionally good. 
The concern is one of the largest dis- 
tributers in the Northwest, doing a 
wholesale trade only in rubber hose, 
tubing, matting, sponge rubber, plumb- 
ers’ and electricians’ rubber goods, and 
specialties. 

Koori Trading Co., Inc., has been in- 
corporated to import and export rubber. 
The capital is $25,000. M. Orito is 
president, Helen Dillon secretary, and 
Masao Iyasaki attorney, and they are 
the directors. The business office is 
Room 324 Lissner Building, 524 S. 
Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Eno Rubber Corp. 110-114 E. 17th 
St.. Los Angeles, Calif., according to 
President Roy R. Musser, has thus far 
in 1929 much exceeded its 1928 volume 
of business, and its large factory in 
Torrance, a Los Angeles- suburb, has 
for many months been working over- 
time in all departments in order to 
overtake orders. One of its specialties 
for which it has been getting large 
orders from various parts of the 
country is “oSo-Soft” air cushions, the 
invention of Vice President Charles N. 
Merralls. Besides making a wide range 
of mechanicals, it also recovers printers’ 
and wringer rolls and truck wheels. 

Huntington Kubber Mills, 1580 
Macadam, corner Nevada St., Portland, 
Ore.. according to President and Gen- 
eral Manager Harry Huntington. con- 
tinues to enjoy a good demand for its 
rubber soling and heels, repair stocks, 
general mechanicals, shock absorbers 
for automobiles, etc., and prospects are 
excellent. The female anatomical 
model for clinics and medical schools 
made by the company is finding exten- 
sive sale, and work on the male model 
is nearly complete. 

Hewitt-Gutta Percha Rubber Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y., has of late been doing 
much to strengthen its position in the 
far west field, according to Western 
Manager Walter M. Curry, who is also 
in charge of the Salt Lake City, Utah, 
branch at 625 Dooley Block. A marked 
increase for 1929 is noted in sales of 
hose, belting, and general mechanicals 
throughout the Pacific territory. Since 
the company merger two years ago, 
goods have been distributed indirectly 
in San Francisco, Calif.. but henceforth 
a branch will be maintained at 7 Front 
St.. it having been established three 
weeks ago by Charles K. Everett, for- 


merly of Los Angeles. The other coast 
branches are at 505 E. Third St., Los 
Angeles. in charge of Harry M. Davis, 
and at 538 First Ave., S. Seattle, Wash., 
mm charge of W. D. Mackay 
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Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton ©.. 
through President John A. MacMillan, 
announces one of the largest distributer 
contracts on record. It was effected on 
the occasion of his recent visit to Los 
Angeles with Nelson & Price, Inc., of 
that city, which concern has nineteen 
branches in the Southwest and is said 
to be the largest independent tire-deal- 
ing firm in the country. The deal in- 
volves exclusive distribution ot Dayton 
tires in the Southwest, extends over a 
long term of years, and is said to 
aggregate nearly $50,000,000. The con- 
cern has for several years been ex- 


clusive distributers of India _ tires. 
Joseph O. Schiller, formerly Pacific 
Coast manager for the Dayton com- , 


pany, joins Nelson & Price, Inc., as 
vice president and general sales mana- 
ger. 

Seattle Rubber Band Co. 1°13 Eighth 
Ave., W. Seattle, Wash., owned and 
operated for the past two years by C. 
W. Gowey, is reported by Mr. Gowey 
as doing a large and steadily increasing 
business with wholesale houses on the 
Coast. The concern makes a_ large 
variety of rubber wrapping bands, 
which are replacing twine to a con- 
siderable extent. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Calif. 
on November 26 manfactured its 15,- 
000,C00th tire at the factory in Los 
\ngeles, Calif.. which in a way com- 
memorated the tenth anniversary of the 
company's organization in November, 
1919. During the first year it averaged 
less than 1,000 tires a day, but this year 
daily production rose to 17,000 tires. It 
imports 17,000 tons of crude rubber 
vearly, largely from Goodyear planta- 
tions in Sumatra, and its textile mills 
adioining the tire plant now need over 
20,000 bales of cotton for fabric. It 
employs on an average 3.200 people, 
pays out over $5,000,000 in wages, and 
spends another $5,000,000 for various 
supplies, material, and equipment. Cliff 
Slusser. first superintendent and now 
vice president and factory manager, of 
the Goodyear T. &'R. Co., Akron, O., 
was a recent visitor in the Southwest and 
addressed the Los Angeles Advertising 
Club at a luncheon at the Biltmore 
Hotel and at which Goodyear Advertis- 
ing Manager Jos. X. Kennelly presided. 
Burgess Darrow, first development 
manager and now filling a similar post 
with the parent company in Akron, was 
also a recent visitor while en route to 
the Goodyear factory in Australia. Mr. 
Slusser was tendered a dinner by the 
Los Angeles official personnel. 

Samson Tire & Rubber Corp., Los 
Angeles, Calif., having got its big new 
factory on Telegraph. Road in full opera- 
tion, is now hurrying the completion of 
the six-story administration building. 
The outside is practically complete, but 
much detail work has yet to be done on 
the inside. Tube production is being 
transferred from the original factory at 
Compton, and the latter works may be- 
fore long be utilized wholly for the 
production of mechanical rubber goods. 
In fact, the company is now making a 
large quanity of fan belts at that fac- 
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tory, which is considered as exception- 
ally well adapted for mechanical goods. 


Tire production, somewhat interfered 
with during building operations, is 
mounting rapidly. The company dis- 
tributes through some 2,000 dealers 


throughout the United States and has 
large contracts with Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. and Montgomery Ward & Co. 

Kelly-Springfield Co. continues to add 
to its chain of department store tire dis- 
tributers throughout the far west field, 
some fifty stores having already signed 
contracts for generally long periods to 
handle tires on instalment, service, 
credit, and standard price basis. The 
conditions are said to be very satisfac- 
tory to the tire makers and the stores. 

G. McNeil, formerly Firestone bratch 
manager in Seattle, Wash., has been 
made San Francisco branch manager, 
being succeeded in Seattle by P. W. 
Pym, nine years a Firestone salesman. 
D. I. Raymond of the Portland, Ore., 
branch has been made Mr. McNeil’s as- 
sistant, and A. J. Raymond has taken 
his place in Portland. 

Patterson-Ballagh Corp., 65th St. and 
Wilmington Blvd., Los \ngeles, Calif., 
which brought suit against the Eno 
Rubber Corp. and the Rotary Special- 
ties Co. claiming infringement of the 
3ettis patent, No. 1,573,031, on a drill 
pipe and casing protector, also knowin 
as a ‘rubber doughnut,” has been 
awarded a decision by Judge Henning 
in the United States District Court. 
which adjudicates claims 2 and 5 of the 
patent. An order has been issued for- 
bidding further manufacture, sale, and 
distribution by defendants of the prod- 
ucts named and requiring payment of 
judgment and damages. 


Lee Rubber & Tire Co., Consho- 
hocken, Pa., has opened a coast branch 
in oan Francisco, Calif. at 1350 Van 
Ness Ave., in charge of Joseph J. Pie, 
who has had seventeen years’ experi- 
ence in marketing tires, a large part of 
the time being spent with the Lee con- 
cern. E. L. Van Duren is Pacitic Coast 
Division manager. \While his office ts at 
the plant in Pennsylvania, he 
trips quarterly to the coast field. Lee 
business in that section, according to 
company representatives, is not only 
holding up very well but also showing a 
good average gain. 


makes 


Crude rubber continues to hold its 
lead at the port of Los Angeles among 
imports from fifteen foreign countries. 
For the vear ending June 30 last the 
total value was $12,021,534, or almost 
23 per cent of the total imports. Of 
this amount $9,445,735 came from the 
Straits Settlements. 


H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc., crude and 
scrap rubber dealers, to accommodate 
increasing coast business, has doubled 
its office capacity at its branch 728 S. 
Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Frederic W. Taylor, vice president, 
American Rubber Producers,  Ine., 
Salinas, Calit., has been spending 
several weeks at the guayule develop- 
ment station of the Continental Rubber 
Co. near Tucson, Ariz. 


The Fisk Tire Co., Inc., Chicopee 
alls, Mass.. was well represented at a 
regional sales conference held recently 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, at which plans 
were outlined for the 1930 sales cam- 
paign. Among those present were: Vice 
President Frank Kk. Espenhain, Chas. 
M. Piper, E. E. Dearth, C. H. Johnson, 
N. BG. Brodhead, j. 1. O'Brien, R. G. 
3ath, and Frank L. McCabe of the 
company’s staff. 

Toy Craftsmen Co., Lindsay, Calif., 
has installed machinery for increasing 
the output from 1,000 a week to 2,000 a 
day of a patented repeating rifle de- 
signed by Ben Fisher for the use of 
rubber bands cut from inner tubes. E. 
J. Foote is manufacturing manager. 

Pocono Rubber Cloth Co., Trenton, 
N. J., is planning for a more extensive dis- 
tribution of its products in the Pacific 
Coast field, in which Vice President- 
Treasurer H. B. Slusser recently spent 
a month studying industrial conditions. 


Coast Rubber Men 
In Golf Tournament 


\n affair rated as the best in which 

they had participated was the annua! 
tournament and banquet of the Pacific 
Coast Mechanical Rubbermen’s Golf As- 
sosietion at the Rancho Golf Club, Les 
Anceles, Calif.. on November 19, in which 
about forty leaders in the rubber trade 
from San Diego to Seattle took part. The 
prize dcnors and winners were: 
Round, Low Net: Seattle 
Brass Co. Trophy, Winner J. B. Lippin- 
cott (for the third time); W. C. Hendrie 
& Co. Trophy, Runner-up F. L. Hocken- 
smith. 


Cualifying 


Qualifying Round, Low Gross: Pioneer 
Rubber Mills Trophy, Winner L. W. 
Winship: L. A. Rubber & Asbestos 
Works’ Trophy, Runner-up J. D. Horan. 


Champiorship Flight: Plaecque and Bos- 
ton Woven Hose & Rubber Co. Trophy, 
Winer J. D. Horan (for the second 
time); J. B. Lippincott Co. Trophy, Run- 
ner-up L. W. Winship. 

First Flight: Pacific Coast Rubber Co. 
Trophy, Winner Tom West; Plant Rub- 
ber & Asbestos Works Trophy, Runner- 
up William Brown. 

The defeated fours were as follows: 

Championship Flight: L. P. Degen 
Belting Co. Trophy, Winner J. L. Hock- 
ensmith; Electric Hose & Rubber Co. 
Trophy, Runner-up J. B. Lippincott. 

First Flight: The B. F. Goodrich Rub- 
ber Co. Trophy, Winner James E. Nevin: 
Paris Inn Trophy, Runner-up H. B. 
Chandlee. 

Putting Contest: Winner Milton Sprague, 
1 dozen U. S. Royal Golf Balls, by U. S. 
Rubber Co.; second prize, L. W. Win- 
ship, 1 dozen U. S. Royal Golf Balls, by 
U. S. Rubber Co. 

Irvin Reed, Pacific Coast Rubber Co., 
San Francisco, Calif., was elected presi- 
dent: Nat. Dodge, American Rubber Mfg. 
Co,, Oakland, and Art. Corder, Los An- 
geles Rubber & Asbestos Works, Los 
Angeles, vice presidents, and Henry Mar- 
tine, Standard Rubber Co., San Francisco, 
secretary-treasurer. 
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Pacific Goodrich Rubber Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., will accept general con- 
tract bids after January 1, 1930, for the 
construction of an addition to the plant 
at 5400 E. Ninth St. The new building 
will be of steel frame, one-story, and 
about 51 by 250 feet. It will cost about 
$150,000 and be used as a warehouse 
and to accommodate some of the de 
partments now at the Los 
branch, 1392 E. Seventh St. 
plans to build a 


Angeles 
The com- 


pany also $15,090 


service station in Whittier. and one 
each in San Francisco, Chico, and 
Ventura, Calif. The company was re 


cently host to its salesmen in the eleven 
far west states at the Hotel Hunting 
ton, Pasadena. which meeting was at- 
tended by General Sales Manager 
Krank E. Titus, and the following from 
the parent Goodrich plant in Akron, 
O.: Vice President T. G. Graham: Tire 
Sales Manager Robert McTammany: ( 
B.  ©'’Connor, 
Silvertown, {nc7; P. }. 


general Manager ot 


Nelly. advertis 
ing manager; Col. J. A. Wick, manager 
ot sales promotion: Wilson 3ray, 
manager of the heavy duty and bus tire 
division: and Harry M. Baker, head of 
the sales personnel department. Jay 
Smith, who had been manager of tire 
sales at the Los Angeles plant. has been 
made San 
and has been 


Francisco branch 


succeeded by H. Ss. 


manager 
Wheeler, former manager of truck and 
bus sales, who will be assisted by R 
E. Jeffers, who will also develop a new 

; ‘ 


sales promotion caepartinent H. ie 


Keller, of Akron, sales manager for the 
combined Diamond and Brunswick tire 
output of the Goodrich company. was 
in charge of a recent conference at the 
Los Angeles factory of Diamond and 
Brunswick salesmen in the Coast divi- 
sion. Frank H. Schweitzer. manager 
of far west aviation sales, has been con- 
fined to a hospital for several weeks 
with intestinal influenza. 

Continental Mfg. Co.., ; 
000, has been incorporated in California 
to make rubber goods. The office is in 
the Bryson Building, S. Spring and W 


capital $25 


Second Sts... Los Angeles. and the 
officers are Roy S. Gangestad. attorney. 
510 W. Sixth St., Henry R 
and FE. Tharalson, all of Los 
The first product, for which a patent 
has been applied, 1s a sponge rubber 
bath brush. 

W. Richard Hucks, chief c nnpounder 
of the  Pacitic Rubber Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif., left on November 1 
for a three weeks’ trip to Akron, O.., 
where he conferred with: technical execu 
tives of the parent Goodrich company. 


Sprague, 


\ngeles 


( it ” xdrich 


Adjudicated Patents 


Fire. (D.C. N. Y.) Overman patent, 
No. 1,092,078, for vehicle tire. claims 6 
and 10 held valid and infringed. Over- 
man Cushion Tire Rubber Co. 7. Good- 


year Tire & Rubber Co., 34 F. (2d) 508 

(D. C. N. Y.) Overman reissue patent, 
No. 13,626, for vehicle tire, claims 1, 4, 
and 5 held invalid. Overman Cushion Tire 
Rubber Co. v7 Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., 34 F. (2d) 508. Official Gazette, Vol 
388, No. 2, p. 277 
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CANADA 


Automobile tire manufacturers last 
month issued booking prices, following 
an adjustment made in United States 
prices in October. Canadian tirms have 
adopted a similar method of quoting to 
the trade. The new list is approximately 
10 per cent higher than formerly, but 
the dealer is allowed a discount which 
will make practically no change in the 
tires to the trade. The 
list will allow dealers an opportunity, 
t is stated by manutacturers, to make a 
better profit on their sales than they have 


actual cost of 


enjoyed for some time. 

Rubber goods manufacturers and job- 
bers report that since the 1930 prices on 
varden hose were issued, total booking 
orders have very satisfactory. 
Retail stores had small carryover stocks 
left, and dealers are buying more active- 
for the vear. The 
rubber market is 
steady with little 
Prices remained 


been 


coming 
goods 


ly now 
mechanical 
course, 

have 


tollowing a 
ariation noted. 
thout change for some months. 


The gross value of production for 
the entire Canadian rubber industry 
iounted to $97,208,713 in 1928, an in- 
rease of $5,794,983 or 6.34 per cent 
over 1927. Of the three main classes of 
products rubber tires and tubes ac- 
unted for $49,708,538 of the total or 
1.] 2 


] per cent, rubber footwear for §: 
412.611 or 33.4 per cent, and other rub- 
ber goods for $15,087,564 or 15.5 per 


ent 


Imports of raw and partly manufac- 


red materials aggregated in value 
$20,041,053, while the wholly manufac- 
red totaled $3,570,490. Of the total 


alue of imports. goods to the value of 
$21,643,690 entered Canada from the 
nited States, $653,813 from the United 


ngdom, and $1,314,040 from other 
ountries. 

Value of goods exported during the 
ilendar vear 1928 amounted to $30,- 


093,462, an increase over 1927 of $2,692,- 
30 or nearly 9.6 per cent. 

The amount of capital invested in 
the rubber industry in 1928 $70,- 
459,066 to the rubber 
tion contributed $54,222,878 
ootwear section $16,236,188. 

[he number of persons employed in 
he industry in 1928 was 17,095, of whom 
2.145 were employes and 14,950 
vere wage earners. Of those employed 
2.418 were males and 4,677 females. 

The total amount of salaries and 
vages paid in 1928 was $18,943,730, of 
$3,602,753 was for salaries and 


Was 
tire 
and 


sec- 
the 


which 


salaried 


vhich 
$15,340,977 for wages. 
has licensed 
motor cars, or one to about every ten 
persons. The Dominion stands fourth 
among nations of the world in automo- 
bile ownership. 

U. S. L. Battery, Ltd., is operating 
its recently completed factory at Dufferin 
St. and Geary Ave., Toronto, Ont., for 
the manufacture of storage batteries. 

Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
P. Q., is altering and extending its St. 
Jerome, P. Q.. factory at a cost of ap- 


Canada now 1,061,830 


proximately $150,000. 


Seiberling Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., has announced the ap- 
pointment of W. H. Tyler as manager 


of dealer tire sales division with head- 
quarters at the main office. Mr. Tyler 
has had a varied and successful career 


in the rubber industry, having held po- 
sitions with Goodyear and other rubber 
companies in the States, in the capacity 
of manager of solid tire sales and manu- 
facturers’ equipment business. In 1925 
Mr. Tyler became affiliated with the 
Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, O., and 
when transferred to Canada, was holding 
the position of district manager, with 
headquarters at Syracuse. Through his 
many years’ experience in the tire field 
he is fully familiar with present-day 
conditions and is in a position to solve 
many of the problems facing the in- 
dependent tire dealers in Canada. 





W. H. Tyler 


“On with Seiberling” is the 1930 slo- 
gan adopted by the Canadian Seiberling 
company in advertising to dealers. A 
book has been prepared for distribution 
to dealers outlining the company’s ad- 
vertising plans for the coming year, 
including a co-operative direct-by-mail 
campaign and suggested dealer copy for 
local papers. The Seiberling company 
shares the cost of advertising submitted 
to and approved by the company’s ad- 
vertising department prior to its publica- 
tion; such support not to exceed 2% 
per cent of the dealer's billing with the 
company. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. The 
combined operating profits, after pro- 
viding for all manufacturing, selling, and 
administrative expenses and taxes ag- 
gregated $4,322,259. From profits there 
was set aside $834,116 for depreciation 
of buildings and plant, leaving net profits 
of $3,488,142, as compared with com- 
bined net profits of $2,790,460 for the 
previous fiscal year, which up to that 
time had been the most profitable in the 
history of the Canadian Goodyear com- 
panies. 

The net consolidated earnings of the 
companies show that the dividends on the 
preferred stock were earned 6.4 times 
and the net amount earned per share on 





India Rubber World 


the common stock was $21.94, as com- 
pared with $16.57 per share on the previ- 
ous vear and $12.47 per share two years 
ago. 

C. H. Carlisle, president and general 
manager of the Canadian Goodyear com- 
pany, referred to extensions made to 
properties during the year. These in- 
cluded the purchase of warehouse and 
office building in Vancouver, the build- 
ing of an office and warehouse in Saska- 
toon, extension of the mechanical goods 
factory at Bowmanville, extension to the 
power house at New Toronto plant, ex- 
tension to the cotton plant at Ste. 
Hyacinthe. The addition to the cotton 
plant should be in operation by February 
1, 1930. The plant will have a capacity 
of 45,000 spindles and will be one of the 


best equipped plants of its kind in 
Canada. 
J. E. Stephenson, British Columbia 


manager of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., branch at Vancouver, has 
just returned to his office after a trip 
east. While in eastern Canada he at- 
tended a branch managers’ conference 
at Toronto, Ont., and stated that the 
past year was one of the most success- 
ful in the history of the firm. 

Miner Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
P. Q., had a most attractive display at 
the recent Produced in Canada Exhibi- 
tion, a national exhibition for Montreal, 
representing the manufactured and na- 
tional products of Canada, grouped by 
industries, and sponsored by the Pro- 
duced in Canada Association (Quebec) 
Inc. 

W. H. Miner, president of the Miner 
Rubber Co., Ltd., and J. C. Blanchard, 
manager, are at present in Europe in the 
interest of the firm’s export business. 
They are accompanied by their export 
salesman D. Macaulay. 

Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., has patented 
a double-treaded tire advertised as 
“Cleated-Grip,” and claimed by its mak- 
ers to have both an unusually high 
safety factor and a big reserve of extra 
mileage. It gains these qualities from 
a second tread of thick, tough rubber 
cleats molded on top of the regular 
Dunlop non-skid tread. 

The Dunlop company had as dinner 
guests at the Royal York Hotel those 
who attended the seventeenth annual 
sales convention of the Canada Cycle 
& Motor Co., Ltd. D. E. Rogerson was 
chairman at the dinner and introduced 
Mr. Martin, Dunlop’s general sales man- 
ager. 

J. Erle Jones, sales manager of the 
mechanical division of Dunlop Tire & 
Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., has returned 
from a six-week business trip on the 
Western Coast. 

The Durable Mat Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
This is one of the newest industries in 
Victoria, B. C., and it has just closed its 
second year of operation with a record 
of satisfactory growth and profit. The 
company was formed by ex-Mayor J. C. 
Pendray and a group of Victoria busi- 
ness men to manufacture mats from re- 
claimed automobile tires. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Dutch Plan Fails 


It is doubtful whether anyone really is 
surprised at the virtual failure of the Dutch 
scheme for stabilizing rubber. Even in 
Holland the majority of important rubber 
producers held aloof, and among those who 
did attempt to cooperate some disagreed on 
certain points in the scheme. It is well to 
remember at this time that the majority 
of Dutch rubber producers has never been 
in favor of regulating the production and 
marketing of rubber, and that it is always 
the same small group that busies itself with 
schemes of the kind. 

In England the proposals were viewed 
with a mixture of indifference as regards 
the possibility of cooperation, and un- 
feigned delight on the part of many because 
the Dutch were being paid back in their 
own coin. The following remarks from the 
London Rubber Age reflect the average 
opinion on the subject here: 

“When the British Government, in a 
moment of panic, carefully engineered by 
American agencies, decided that restriction 
must go, the effect was to hit the British 
companies hard, but it hit the Dutch harder. 
And for a good reason. The Dutch had 
been tapping furiously and had no surplus 
accumulation which they could realize to 
swell income...... What then is the upshot 
of the situation in which the Dutch com- 
panies find themselves? A complete re- 
versal of relative positions. Having turned 
down every proposal for cooperation from 
Great Britain, they are now suggesting 
some arrangement with British producers 
to escape the consequences of their previ- 
ous attitude of independence...... Our 
Dutch friends...... must not be surprised 
if we look at their proposals with the same 
caution...... that they brought to bear 
on our proposals in other circumstances. 
There is nothing in the present situation 
which gives the British producer very 
serious anxiety. All the portents favor in 
the not too distant future an approximation 
of demand to output with better rubber 
prices. British producers are not tumbling 
over each other as they did twelve or 
more months ago, before they realized 
their own strength, to sell forward at any 
figure likely to cover working costs.” 

Elsewhere, the same paper discusses 
further the relative positions of the British 
and Dutch rubber producers as follows: 

“On the whole we should say that 
Malaya has come through the ordeal to 
better advantage than Sumatra. If so, the 
deduction will not be unnatural that British 
rubber plantation companies are...... ina 
stronger position to face the future than 
the Dutch...... Taking recent reports at 
random, we find that Central Sumatra, 
though it maintained its dividend at 7% 
per cent, shows profits down from £8,506 to 


£5,900. Sungei Buaya (Sumatra) is not 
able to repeat its 5 per cent dividend, its 
profits of £22,524 having fallen to £5,390. 
Most Malayan reports...... tell a different 
story. Tali Ayer’s protits increased from 
£25,762 to £37,565, and its dividend doubled 
at 10 per cent. Batuk ‘Rabit increased its 
profits from £9,899 to £10,167, and its divi- 
dend from 7% to 10 per cent. Hoscote 
(Malaya) made a jump in profits from 
£410 to £10,698. Karmen profits were 
£8,152 against £2,769 and a dividend of 5 
per cent is paid against nil. Sengat made 
£6,768 in 1927-28 and £16,276 in 1928-29; 
3ehok Consolidated earned £20,326 against 
£3,069 and declares 5 per cent against nil. 
Jong Landor increases its dividend from 4 
to 12% per cent. .Merlimau Pegoh and F. 
M. S. Rubber both declare 5 per cent 
interim against nil last year, and Sungei 
Tukong enters the list of dividend payers 
with 4 per cent as the result of a profit of 
£5,596 against £2,274.” 

A desire for retaliation plus the feeling 
that the British are in a very much stronger 
position than the Dutch, therefore, char- 
acterizes the present British attitude and on 
the basis of this it may be fairly safe to 
predict that no scheme for stabilizing the 
rubber industry emanating from the Dutch 
will be seriously considered by the British, 
unless of course the Dutch should succeed 
in devising some scheme that impresses the 
British as being infallible while it at the 
same time carries the universal support 
of the Dutch producers. 


Forward Sales 


In a recent issue of the /inancial Times 
the question of forward sales is discussed, 
and the fact that the forward contracts out- 
standing for 1930 are comparatively few 
and in the majority of cases have been 
made at prices well above present levels, is 
brought to the fore. From statistics com- 
piled by this paper it seems that about 350 
contracts are still to be completed, and that 
of these only 67 will be outstanding at the 
end of 1929. With the exception of about 
half a dozen contracts the few contracts for 
1930 and 1931 are at prices ranging between 
1 shilling and 2 shillings 3 pence per pound. 

It is finally being realized that producers 
played into the hands of American buyers 
when they made large forward contracts at 
a time when prices were practically at cost 
price level. But American purchasers have 
not been given the same opportunity for 
1930 and proof of their anxiety to bring 
about conditions similar to those of the cur- 
rent year is found in the rumors that they 
have recently offered to purchase the whole 
of the output of one of the largest produc: 
ing groups at a price of 1 shilling per pound 
for the next five or ten years. This offer 
was refused, it seems; indeed, it has been 


noted in Mincing Lane that sellers of the 
Jan.-Dec., 1930, deliveries have been diffi- 
cult to find. It is considered doubtful here 
whether America has covered more than 
one-tenth of her requirements for the spring 
trade, let alone anything for further for- 
ward delivery. For this reason alone pro- 
ducers should view the future optimistically 
and not allow themselves to be deluded into 
panicky selling, for all the rubber that will 
be produced will be needed in the first half 
of the coming year. 


More Optimism 


It is not the above condition alone that 
makes for optimism at the present time 
despite the sinking prices and the uncer- 
tainty created by the happenings on the 
American Stock Exchange. A new de- 
velopment is being closely watched and that 
is the growth of the rubber industry on the 
continent of Europe. Brokers mention it 
in their market reviews and chairmen of 
rubber producing companies 
in their reports. Thus Charles Emerson at 
the meeting of the Kamuning (Perak) 
Rubber & Tin Co., pointed out that while 
\merica was still the principal consumer, 
European consumption advanced in 
welcome volume this year. To the end of 
August the Continent absorbed 161,500 tons 
as against 109,048 tons for the correspond- 
ing period of 1928, an increase of 48 per 
cent. 

At the twenty-first anniversary of Har- 


speak of it 
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risons & Crostield the chairman, Eric 
Miller, reviewing the rubber industry, 
stated: “The proportion of the world 


total absorbed outside of the United States 
used to be 30 per cent, and this has gradu- 
ally risen to 40 per cent with a definite 
tendency to rise further.” 

“To my mind,” he says, “the record of 
this year’s consumption is of far greater 
significance than the increase in produc- 
tion. Many people, in retrospect, have de- 
plored the rise in price which occurred in 
1925 and which was undoubtedly — re- 
sponsible for the planting up of consider- 
able areas of rubber, the development of 
which would otherwise have been deferred : 
but without these extensions the world 
would be facing a shortage.” 


Institution of Rubber Industry 


A meeting of the Birmingham and 
District Section of the Institution of the 
Rubber Industry was held at the end of 
October when a paper on “Some Proper- 
ties of Carbon Black” was read by Dr 
D. Parkinson. Dr. D. F. Twiss presided 
The sixth annual meeting of the Man- 
chester and District Section was held on 
October 24 in Manchester for the elec- 
tion of committees. A paper on “The 
Application of Electricity to the Rubber 
Industry” was read by F. Walker. 
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Olympia Exhibition 


\ number of manufacturers of tires and 


rubber accessories for automobiles again 
exhibited at the motor show held this 
vear. \ feature was the number and 


variety of ways in which rubber was used 
in connection with automobiles, excluding 
tires. Much propaganda was made for 
rubber upholstery and rubber for insulat- 
ing purposes. As for the tire exhibits, 
did not seem to be much that was 
strictly speaking new. The Avon India 
Rubber Co., Ltd., showed among other 
products a new buttressed tread designed 
for the 30 by 4.50 Ford, and other drop- 
center rim sizes, but not the beaded edge 
types. The Dominion Rubber Co. also 
has a new tread with buttressed walls. A 
feature of the tread is its convex contour, 
which gives a wide tread area and makes 
or easy steering. The Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd. showed four new “Clipper” 
models besides a variety of Dunlop wheels. 


there 


lhe tirst British Firestone tires were dis- 
played by the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. Goodyear and Goodrich also showed 


tires made in England. The main attrac- 


tion at the stand of the Hutchinson 
Etablissements was the Paxon air cushion, 
by Paxon, Ltd., Blythe Road, Hammer- 
smith, W. In this cushion non-extensible 


rubber material is used for the top and 
sides and very elastic rubber for the 
bottom; two or more ribs extend from 


top to bottom over the whole width of the 
cushion, thus forming inter-communicat- 
ing air chambers. The cushion is sup- 
ported on a patent grid consisting of rub- 
ber strips fixed to a bottomless and spe- 
cially shaped wooden frame. 

The new Lynton segment rim for wire 
wheels was displayed by the Lynton Wheel 
& Tire Co. Incidentally, it was noted that 
a large number of wire wheels were shown, 
these wheels having the advantage over 
other types that they are so much lighter 
and better looking. Other manufacturers 
represented at this show included India 
Tyre & Rubber Co. (Great Britain), Ltd., 
(the frst Scottish made tires were shown, ) 
loco Rubber & Waterproo'ng ere Ltd., 
David Moseley & Sons, . ‘d., Palmer 
Tyre, Ltd., Pirelli, Ltd... Sorbo Rubber 
Sponge Products, Ltd., Trowbridge Tyre 
& Rubber Co., Ltd., ete. 


GERMANY 


New Caterpillar Tire 


This new type of tread consists of an 
endless band studded with diamond-shaped 
bosses of rubber which are wider in the 
driving direction than in the cross direc- 
tion, so that when brought in motion, they 
offer sufficient resistance in the former 
direction, while yielding to a certain ex- 
tent in the opposite direction, thus turning 
aside laterally, which makes steering pos- 
sible. The bands are intended for use on 
large tractors, trucks, busses, trailers, fur- 


niture vans, ctc. 


Cable Kartels 


Two kartels of the German cable in- 
dustry have headquarters in Berlin. While 
these organizations do not actually sell the 
products of member firms, they set prices. 
During the last few years the kartels have 
become very strong; they dominate the 
market, and competition from outside firms 
is negligible. 

While the industry, as far as price fix- 
ing is concerned, therefore is sufficiently 
well protected, nevertheless it cannot be 
said that its position is altogether satis- 


factory. Business, particularly in regard 
to local demand, has been slow, and 
still further slackening in demand is ex- 


pected for home consumption as the winter 
approaches; so the possibility of reducing 
perations has to be faced. 

On the other hand, the export trade in 
German cables has been developing in a 
yratifying manner. In 1927, the total 
amount of cable exported was 42,000 tons, 
representing an approximate value of 40,- 
000,000 marks. In 1928 this increased to 
49,000 tons, value about 47,000,000 marks. 
For the first seven months of 1929 exports 
have already reached 33,500 tons, value 
about 35,000,000 marks. 


\ new organization representing the 
joint interests of several leading cable 
manufacturing firms was formed in Berlin 
a short while agd. It is understood that 
the following ten firms which manufacture 
cables only have joined: Deutsche Kabel- 
wefke, I. C. Vogel, Norddeutsche Kabel- 
werke, Dr. Cassirer, Hackethal, Kabelwerk 
Neumeyer in Nurnberg, Kabelwerke Duis- 
burg, Kabelwerk Rheydt, Suddeutsche 
Kabelwerke, Kabelwerke Osnabruck, and 
Osnabrucker Draht-und Kabelwerke. Since 
most of these firms belong to the kartels 
mentioned above, the latter are in no way 
affected by the new organization: 


Kleiber’s Synthetic Rubber 


The claims of a Swiss chemist named 
Kleiber regarding his synthetic rubber proc- 
ess are being widely discussed in the local 
papers. The new synthetic rubber is pre- 
pared from crude oil at a cost of 85 cen- 
times per kilo, and is said to be even more 
elastic than crude rubber. One Berlin 
paper went so far as to accuse the in- 
ventor of smuggling natural rubber into 
his product. But in the meantime the 
paper has had to retract that statement 
and publish a correction. The Gumoi- 
Zeitung has received a communication from 
inventor Kleiber and his lawyer, Gilardi, 
of Lugano, which declares that demonstra- 
tions of the process were held in the 
presence of Dr. Werner Esch, of Ham- 
burg, and Dr. Rudolf Ditmar, of Graz, as 
well as of representatives of the Society 
ior Chemical Industry, Basle, and that they 
have not found Kleiber’s invention to be 
a sensational bluff. 

Dr. Ditmar contirms the correctness of 
the process which he witnessed from be- 
ginning to end, and Dr. Esch was con- 
vinced by the successful hot and cold 
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vulcanizations that the product was a rub- 
berlike article that could be vulcanized 
like natural rubber. 

As mentioned before, the basis of the 
product is crude oil. Its advantages as 
compared with natural rubber are: it 
mixes more readily with other ingredients, 
cures more rapidly, and is more easily 
scluble. According to the communication 
in question, the cost price at present is 
85 centimes per kilo (about 17 cents for 
2.2 pounds), but this would be reduced 
with large-scale preduction. The article 
has been produced not only on a laboratory 
scale but at the rate of about 10 kilos (22 
pounds) per day, and plans have already 
been started for increasing the output to 
150 kilos per day. The Gumun-Zeittung, 
therefore, thinks that this invention will 
have to be taken somewhat more seriously 
and further developments awaited. 





Seiberling-Fulda Agreement 


It is reported that negotiations carried 
on in Holland between F. A. Seiberling, 
president of the Seiberling Rubber Co., 
\kron, O., and General Director Eichholz, 
of the Gummiwerke Fulda, have led to an 
arrangement by which the two firms will 
work together. This it seems has been 
confirmed by a wireless from New York 
on Mr. Seiberling’s return to America. 
The Gummiwerke Fulda will retain its 
independence in all ways and will continue 
to supply first class German goods. 


Flugel & Polter Anniversary 


On October 23, 1929, Flugel & Polter, 
of Leipzig-Plagwitz, celebrated its fiftieth 
birthday. The enterprise was started in 
1879 by Richard Otto Flugel, who made 
dress shields on a very small scale. How- 
ever, he was successful from the start and 
the business increased so rapidly that for 
its proper development he soon found it 
necessary to obtain additional resources. 
In 1882, therefore, he entered into partner- 
ship with Hans Polter. Having outgrown 
the old premises, they equipped a factory 
where not only dress shields but nipples, 
tubes, and hard rubber goods were made. 
Business continued to increase necessitat- 
ing additions to building and equipment. 
New goods were added from time to time: 
rubberized fabrics, seamless goods, surgical 
soft rubber goods, belts, balls, mineralized 
rubber articles. A high standard of per- 
fection has been aimed at, and the firm’s 
bathing caps and novelties are well known. 
At present the concern, which employs 
about 300 persons, is under the direction 
of Paul Lucas, the founder of the business 
having died in 1917. ; 


. Crude Rubber Imports 


Crude rubber 
continue to increase. 
the total amount 


imports into Germany 
In September, 1929, 
was 47,979 quintals, 
valued at 9,106,000 marks, as compared 
with 40,533 quintals valued at 8,569,000 
marks in the same month of 1928. For the 
first nine months of 1929, the total is 
421,207 quintals, valued at 81,875,000 
marks, against 309,575 quintals, valued at 
86,713,000 marks in the corresponding 


period last year, an increase for 1929 of 
35 per cent. 
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MALAYA 


The Production Question 


The puzzle of the hour is what is 
Malayan production of rubber for the cur- 
rent year, and how much of the swollen 
shipments represents hoarded stocks that 
have not yet been worked off? Up to a 
few months ago 30,000 tons a month was 
regarded as a pretty safe estimate, but later 
shipments have worked havoc with calcu- 
lations. The difficulty in judging the 
present situation is that there are no 
adequate statistics available. The European 
companies and some of the larger Chinese 
concerns publish outputs, but data concern- 
ing the very large number of small native 
producers are very sparse indeed. The 
India Rubber Journal has gathered pro- 
duction %gures from 263 estates owned by 
British companies in Malaya from Novem- 
ber, 1928, to August, 1929, which show that 
the crop for this period increased 50 per 
cent as compared with the same period for 
1927-28. This cannot be considered ex- 
cessive especially when the increase for 
August, 1929, as compared with the same 
month of the previous year, was only 15 
per cent, whereas the increases in the early 
months of the current year were over 100 
per cent. 

When it is further remembered that we 
are dealing with crops from areas which 
are supposed to have been rested over 30 
to 40 per cent for rather lengthy periods 
during restriction, and that these areas are 
now on a 100 per cent producing basis in- 
stead of 60 per cent as in 1928, the increase 
is really surprisingly small, so that as far 
as the European estates are concerned, or 
at least a very large part of them, it does 
not seem plausible to ascribe the huge ship- 
ments to unexpectedly large outputs. 

Turning to the Asiatic holdings, we now 
know that they play a far more important 
role in the production of rubber in Malaya 
than has generally been supposed to be the 
case. Such figures as are available lead to 
the conclusion that at least 50 per cent of 
Malayan rubber comes from Asiatic estates 
and smal] holdings. Production tigures for 
these small holdings that would be of any 
use for the present considerations are not 
available, but it would be interesting to 
know whether estimates of Malayan pro- 
duction have included the 30,000 tons of 
rubber that natives were said to have smug- 
gled annually out of Malaya during re- 
striction, reshipping it to Malaya as Dutch 
native rubber. 

Again it may be remembered that there 
were rumors at the time that large estates 
were in the habit of buying export rights 
from the small native holders with which 
to cover their own excess exports, while 
the natives in these cases frequently left 
their own gardens untapped. And finally, 


it will also be remembered that there were 
a good many complaints from small holders, 
native and some European, that they had 
been grossly under-assessed and were able 
to produce considerably more than the 
arbitrary amount fixed for them since they 
had no books to show what their areas were 
capable of producing. 

If the talk about the smuggling and-the 
coupon traffic could be proved to be largely 
true, and furthermore the complaints of the 
small holders found not to be without 
ground, then we should have to decide that 
perhaps after all Malaya’s output has just 
naturaliy increased until 400,000 tons per 
annum is a normal figure. 


Dutch Native Rubber 


In consideration of future rubber sup- 
plies, Dutch native rubber is now acknowl- 
edged an important factor, although there is 
still a tendency to minimize its significance 
as much as possible. Thus when there is 
talk of the large extensions in native 
planting that have taken place, and it is 
deduced that a corresponding increase in 
output may be expected, it is always 
asserted that most of this new planting is 
replacement of trees that have been killed 
by overtapping and that for this reason 
alone no great increases. need be looked 
for. Even if this were not the case, the 
native is unable to produce much rubber 
when the price is below a certain figure 
at which, however, the European grower 
can still produce at a profit. 

These arguments were also used when 
in the early years of restriction it was sud- 
denly called to the attention of producers 
that Dutch native rubber exports were 
about 30,000 tons. At that time it was con- 
tidentially stated that native outputs would 
never reach more than 50,000 tons a year. 
Dr. Rutgers’ estimate that by 1930 the 
natives would be producing about 150,000 
tons a year was considered rather ridicu- 
lous. But statistics compiled by the Regis- 
trar of Imports and Exports for Malaya 
show that the total imports of foreign 
rubber during the first nine months of the 
present year amounted to 124,354 tons 
against 115,626 tons during the same period 
of the preceding year. That is, so far, an 
increase in spite of low prices. 

But there is more. If the smuggling 
rumors mentioned above were well founded 
and 30,000 tons of native rubber imports 
listed as coming from the Dutch colonies 
were actually smuggled Malayan rubber, 
the increase in Dutch native rubber outputs 
becomes that much greater and accordingly 
much more significant. It would show that 
a low price was not a very effective curb 
on this kind of production, also that exten- 
sions have been even greater than has been 


believed, or that the trees somehow manage 
to survive severe handling, or more im- 
portant still, that the trees are not so uni- 
versally and savagely overtapped as the 
European producer likes to imagine. 

Probably all these have something to do 
with the big native rubber outputs. In any 
case it is worth remembering that probably 
50 per cent of all the rubber produced in 
the East comes from Asiatic holdings. 


Navillus’ Ofe Scheme 


What may be considered to be one of 
the most original schemes submitted for 
the stabilization of rubber has recently been 
published in the Straits Budget. It is 
known as the Navillus’ Ofe scheme and 
aims at control of surplus only. It is 
assumed that a number of producers re- 
ferred to as the Group have combined to 
operate the Navillus’ Ofe scheme and that 
on December 31 of a given year the Group's 
estimate for the coming twelve months is: 


Tons 

Per Month 

r Average 
Production by Group, cost up to 7d.... 6,000 
Production by “A,” cost up to 13d.... 51,000 

Production required for consumption, cost 

ME AOS. <.00 sb ts ca BS asec ese seas 57,000 
Production by “B,” cost over 13d...... 3,000 
Maximum world production ........... 60,000 
Minimum werld consumption ......... 57,000 
Maximum world surplus ............. 3,000 


The Group's idea is to stabilize the price 
at 13 pence because 13 pence will not pro- 
tect producers whose cost is 13 pence or 
higher, and because in this way producers 
“B”, whose 3,000 tons are not needed, will 
be shut off the market. If producers “A” 
wish to raise prices above 13 pence, they 
will have to form a separate organization. 
On January 1, world stocks are estimated 
to be four months’ consumption held by— 


In In 
Store Transit Total 
Tons Tons Tons 
Consumers POPP A 57,000 114,000 
Non-consumers ..... 111,009 3,000 114,000 
168,000 60,000 228,000 


Say the price of rubber landed in London 
is (a) delivery Jan., buyers at 10 pence, 
sellers at 10.125 pence; (b), delivery Feb.- 
Dec., buyers at 10.5625 pence, sellers at 
10.6875 pence. Then throughout Jan., the 
Group, having sold forward nothing for de- 
livery after Jan. 31, are sellers at 13 pence, 
for delivery in London, at the rate of 6,000 
tons per month during Feb. onward or 
buyers at market price up to 13 pence of 
all rubber offered for the same delivery. 

\ll purchases would be so arranged to 
disguise the fact that the Group was the 
buyer. 

It is obvious that if the Group cannot 
buy at 13 pence, there must be other buyers 
at more, and the Group sells above 13 
pence; while if the Group cannot sell at 
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13 pence, there must be other sellers at less, 
and the Group buys below 13 pence. It is 
therefore assumed that the Group produces 
6,000 tons during January but sells nothing 
and buys 66,000 tons at a maximum price 
of 13 pence, for delivery in London, at the 
rate of 6,000 tons per month, during Feb. 
to Dec. Then the position in London dur- 
ing Feb. would be: 


Tons 
Rubber required for consumption. 57,000 
Rubber purchased by the Group........ 6,000 
Total rubber required for February 
delivery ee cae aK Rt Ph ae a ig maria 63,006 
Against which February arrivals are. 
January production “A” (see above).. 51,000 
February shortage, artificial ............ 12,000 
Group's stock of January production—held 
off the market—in London (see above). 6,000 


February shortage, actual 6,000 


This February position would be repeated 
every month during March to December, 
and onward, as long as the Group can 
tind sellers of forward rubber at 13 pence 


or less. An actual shortage of 12,000 
tons a month (6,000 tons physical and 


6,000 tons paper rubber) every month from 
February to December, may send the price 
up to 56 pence as in 1925, and even if the 
Group puts enough of its own production 
on the market to bring the supplies up to 
the level of consumption, the price ought 
not to fall below 20 pence. And in the 
latter event the Group could afford to sell 
66,000 tons own production at 6 pence a 
pound and still realize 13 pence on their 
whole output. The price could of course 
always be varied, and the Group could go 
down to 7 pence per pound without loss to 
itself, 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


Crosses of Hevea Trees 


In an article on “Tapping Results and 
Other Observations Concerning Crosses of 
Hevea Trees in the Experimental Garden 
of Soengei Pantjoer,” by Dr. C. Heusser, 
which was issued in Communications from 
the General Experiment Station of the 
A.V. R. O. S. (General Association of 
East Coast Sumatra Rubber Planters), 
Rubber Series No. 71, a detailed report is 
given of the work in question. 

The crosses under discussion with two 
exceptions were made between March and 
May, 1920, and the resulting seeds were 
harvested in August-October, 1920, and 
planted out in nurseries at the experimental 
station. In October, 1921-January, 1922, 
the seedlings, approximately one year old, 
were planted out as stumps in the experi- 
mental garden of Soengei Pantjoer after 
the majority had been marcotted. A total 
of 1,691 stumps were planted out belonging 
to thirty different combinations among six- 
teen different mother trees. The number 
of trees per cross varies considerably, and 
some groups are represented by only a few 
individuals. This is due to the low per- 
centage of successes in pollination and the 
barrenness of the trees, Of the trees 
originally planted 1,450 were still in exist- 
ence at the end of the third tapping year; 
the loss of more than 15 per cent occurred 
in the first years and was partly due to 
unsuccessful plants and partly to root 
diseases. On one block where Cassia 
Siamea had previously grown, the loss due 
to root disease was 40 per cent. 

Tapping was begun in November, 1925, 
four years after planting out the stumps, 
or five -years after harvesting the seeds. 
The trees were considered tappable when 
they had a circumference of 40cm. or over, 
at a height of 1 meter. The tapping sys- 
tem was a left cut over one-third, at an 
angle of 30 degrees, alternate monthly. No 
tapping was done on Sundays so that the 
number of tapping days was reduced to 
150-155, or 45 per cent of the tappings with 


a daily system. 

The annual average yield per tree per 
cut was found to be 7.78 grams dry in the 
first year, 18.63 for the second, and 20.24 


for the third year. The yield for the first 
year is not much higher than that on an 
average, good plantation, owing to the 
greater planting distance. In the second 
tapping year, the yield advances consider- 
ably; in the third year there is again an 
increase, but not in the same proportion, 
which may be ascribed to the change over 
to a new panel. 

These yields justify the assumption that 
with seed selection higher yields can be 
obtained even in the first generation. How- 
ever, these good results do not simplify the 
selection problem. For the analysis of the 
families shows that besides high producing 
crosses there are also some which are not 
much better than ordinary seedlings, a fact 
that could not have been foretold from the 
outputs of the mother trees. The experi- 
mental tappings, therefore, only demon- 
strate that the possibility of obtaining high 
yielding seedlings from good mother trees 
is great. 

Variable Yields 

Examination of the families has also 
proved that great differences occur in the 
variability of the yields of trees of the same 
family. In some families the trees give a 
comparatively uniform yield; while in 
others the individual yields show consider- 
able variations. 

The families also show differences in the 
degree of increase in yield during the three 
tapping years, a difference more pronounced 
in the case of individual trees than of 
families. Thus some trees appeared to be 
average yielders in the first tapping year. 
but in the second and third, ranked among 
the best. On the other hand some which 
had been conspicuously good producers in 
the first year did not give the yields ex- 
pected in later years. 


Secondary Characteristics 


The secondary characteristics such as 
bark thickness, development, susceptibility 
to brown bast, etc., have been found to be 
hereditary to a considerable degree. These 
factors of course merit special attention. 

The ideal cross has not yet been found, 
which is not surprising in view of the com- 
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plexity of the problem. However, mother 
tree 157 may be considered a good seed- 
bearing tree. The offspring from this tree, 
in five different combinations, gave the 
highest average yields, and the variation in 
yield per tree is small in this family. 
However, an important drawback was 
found in the case of one cross, 157 x 164. 
the offspring of which among other unde- 
sirable characteristics, have a marked ten- 
dency to develop brown bast (12 per cent). 
There are indications that 164 was respon- 
sible for introducing the susceptibility to 
brown bast; at any rate, further experi- 
mentation with 157 is called for. Another 
good tree with outstanding qualities is 161. 
Some of its offspring are among the best 
yielders in the experimental garden. 
Curiously enough, while this family 
shows unusually robust growth and great 
thickness of bark, the members are sin- 
gularly susceptible to brown bast and the 
individual tree yields very considerably. 


Conclusions 


From the results of the experiments, Dr. 
Heusser concludes that while on the aver- 
age, yields from seedlings are inferior to 
those to be expected from buddings of the 
best clones, yields from seedlings of the 
best families approximate those from 
clones. If seed from one of the crossings 
of 157 were available, this could be con- 
sidered equal to buddings as planting ma- 
terial, seeing that by selective thinning the 
average can be increased, which is not pos- 
sible to the same degree with buddings. 
Once seed is available from the seed gar- 
dens to be established, the slogan will no 
longer be “Buddings Against Seedling,” 
but “Seedlings and Buddings.” And the 
latter slogan will hold good for many years 
to come, because the limit of possibilities 
with budding has not yet been attained. 


Native Rubber in 
Djambi and Palembang 


According to an interview with a rubber 
expert just returned from Djambi and 
Palembang, which was published in the 
Java Bode, the first thing to strike his 
attention was the improved quality of the 
rubber now produced by the natives. The 
reason for this is the strict supervision that 
is exercised in order to prevent the flagrant 
adulteration that used to be so prevalent 
here. It was nothing unusual to find lumps 
of iron, old shoes, and similar articles in 
the middle of a thick cake of rubber, put 
in to increase the weight of the rubber. All 
this has now been changed. 

Another improvement was noted in tap- 
ping and care of the plantings. The agri- 
cultural experts sent out by the Department 
of Agriculture are doing good work among 
the natives, instructing them in_ better 
methods of cultivation and tapping. Men- 
tion was made of the enormous areas of 
rubber that have recently been planted by 
the natives and that are not yet tappable. 
However, the chronic shortage of labor is 
a serious check on native output, which— 
if there has been no misprint—the authority 
in question considers may well reach 
500,000 tons. 
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United States 


Hose Vutcanizer. Designed 


1,730,639.* 
for vulcanizing hose under internal fluid 
pressure, distending and shaping the hose 
against an external a casing or sheath. 


E. Blaker, Akron, assignor to BP. 
Goodrich ce ‘ral York N. 
1,730,657.* CALENDER. Spacing and guid- 


ing a series of parallel strands of mate- 
rial in the production of weftless cord 
tire fabric by calendering rubber -_ ‘ 


set of cords. J. F. Hogan, Akron, 
assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., een 
York, N. Y. 

1,731,006.* Motpinc Apparatus. Con- 


venient and economical handling of ar- 
ticles that have been given final form by 
extrusion of stock into mold cavities and 
putting them under high pressure therein 
without entrapping air and without much 
overflow. J. O. Goodwin and C. W. Le- 
guillon, Akron, O., assignors to B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 


1,731,024.* SHor Press. Pressing rubber 
overshoes mounted upon lasts to consoli- 
date their parts and expel contained air 
preparatory to vulcanization in open heat. 
C. M. Richardson, Akron, O., assignor 
to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 


1,731,132.* TrreE PatcH Cutter. This 
cuts from the tire, or other strip fed into 
it, patches as are employed in repairing 


tires. A. R. and C. Hendry, both of 
Passaic, N. J. 
1,731,537.* Stock FEEpING Device. For 


feeding sticky and hard-to-handle mate- 
rial as rubber stock from one machine 
to another. A. R. Krause, assignor to Gil- 
— Rubber Co., both of Eau Claire, 
Vis 


* Pictured in group illustration. 


1,731,754.*  ArtiricrAL LEATHER APPA- 
RATUS. Rubber-fiber sheeting is reen- 
forced, then dried and vulcanized to effect 
tenacious bonding of the fabric. T. G. 
Richards, Cambridge, Mass., assignor to 
Dispersions Process, Inc., Dover, Del. 


1,732,194.* Tire Buitptinc Drum. A 
quick acting, collapsible ~ for build- 
ing tires in semi-flat form. A. Miller, 
assignor to Akron Standé aes Mold Co., 
both of Akron, O. 


1,732,618.* STRAINER Heap. An improved 
strainer head for extruding machines. V. 
Royle, Paterson, N. J 


2,704.* CuTTinc MACHINE. 
oo cutting a web of material, pref- 
erably on the bias, into successive sec- 
tions. J. Wegner, Astoria, assignor to 
Spadone Machine Co., Inc., New York, 
both in N. Y. 


1,732,759.* BANpb-MAKING MACHINE. As- 
sembling component parts of bands for 
pneumatic tire building. E. F. Maas 
and E. G. Templeton, assignors to Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., all of Akron, 


Trans- 


1,732,778.* ArRBAG INSERTER. Flat-built 
tire bands are shaped and airbags inserted 


in a single cycle of — re VV. 
Snyder, assignor to Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

729,716 and 1,729,717. Batt MACHINE. 
J. R. Gammeter, Akron, O., assignor to 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., a corporation of 
Nok 

1,729,996. Press. J. Carroll, Brooklyn, 
assignor to Spadone Machine Co., Inc., 
New York, both in N. Y 

1,730,213. Tree Buitpinc Core. F. L. 
Johnson, Akron, O 

1,730,307. Stock ASSEMBLING Device. W. 


C. Stevens, assignor to Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 


FooTWEAR MACHINE. W. W. 
O., assignor to 
Co., Hudson, 


1,730,313. 
Benner, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Firestone-Apsley Rubber 
Mass. 


1.730,560. Automatic Cutting Device. 
M. Castricum and P. L. Butterfield, both 
of Springfield, —- to Fisk Rubber 
Co., Chicopee Falls, all in Mass. 


1,730,572. Brap RinGc Device. R. 
Cudahy, Wis., assignor to Fisk 
Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
1,730,583. BurttpinG CLINCHER Tires. M. 
A. Marquette, assignor to Fisk Rubber 

‘o., both of Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

1,730,585. Bras Cutter. T. Midgley, 
Hampden, assignor to Fisk Rubber Co., 
Chicopee Falls, both in Mass. 


Hansen, 
Rubber 


i,730,621. Tire Burtpinc Memper. H. J. 
Morris. assignor to Yoder-Morris Co., 
both of Cleveland, O. 

1,730,638. Tuspe Dustinc ApparRATus. H. 


Akron, O 
New 


TRANSMISSION 


, assignor to B. F. 
York, N.Y: 
BELT 


L. Young, 
Goodrich Co., 


1,730,647. MACHINE. 


EE. E. Davidson, Akron, O., assignor to 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y 
1,730,650. Hore FinisHinc APPARATUS. 
B. A. Evans, Cuyahoga Falls, O., as- 


signor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, 


1,730,651. Core 
E. Flaherty, 
signor to B. F. 
York, N; Y. 

1,730,673. 

T. J. Mell, 


APPARATUS. R. 
Falls, O., as- 
Co., New 


INSERTING 
( ar ee 
Goodrich 


SHEET MACHINE. 
Akron, O., assignor to B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. 


1,730,760. CoLLApstBLteE Core. B. De Mat- 
tia, Garfield, N. J., assignor, by mesne 
assignments, to National Rubber Ma 
chinery Co., Akron, O 

1,730,821. RuBBer CuTrer. F. 
Stuttgart, Germany. 


VARIEGATED 


Kempter, 
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1,730,091. Tupe Waste TRIMMER. Fa. 
Benson and G. H. Lewis, assignors to 
Fisk Rubber Co., all of Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. 

1,731,010. Tuse Drur. A. R. Krause 
and H. O. Hutchens, assignors to Gil- 
lette Rubber Co., all of Eau Claire, Wis. 

1,731,026 and 1,731,027. TrrE MACHINE. 
M. C. Scrote, Kenmore, O., assignor to 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

731,713. Stock Pick-Up Device. H. A. 
Denmire, assignor to General Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,731,817. Tire Buitpinc Drum. C. B. 
Hudson, assignor to Akron Standard 
Mold Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,732,148. CuTTER MecHANIsM. W. R. 
Barrett, New York, N. Y. 

1,732,149. Fapric Cutter. W. R. 
rett, New York, N. Y. 

Tire Burtpinc Macuine.  H. 
I. Morris, assignor to Cord Tire Ma- 
chine Co., both of Cleveland, O. 

732,776. AppLy1ING Strips To Beans. J. 
A. Shively, assignor to Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

732,781. Tupe Apparatus. J. B. Tif- 
fany, assignor to Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., both of Akron, O. 

732,931. Tire Buitpinc Core. H. A. 
Denmire, assignor to General Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

733,004. Tire Mortp. H. M. Lambert, 
Portland, Ore.; H. H. Lambert, execu- 
trix of said H. M. Lambert, deceased, 
assignor to Lambert Tire & Rubber Co., 
Barberton, O. 


_— 


3ar- 


1,732,525. 


Dominion of Canada 


293,818. TuBeE DeEFLATING MACHINE. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., assignee of 
W. H. Campbell, both of Akron, O., 
3; S$; A. 

United Kingdom 
316,134.4 Compounn SHEET MATERIAL. 
P. Pick, New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 
316,170. Repair VuLcanizer. D. and R. 

Stambois (representatives of L. J. Stam- 


bois), and A. A. Stamboise, all of 
London. 
316.335. IMPREGNATING WITH LaTEXx. P. 
H. Head, Attenborough, Nottingham- 
shire. 


316,353. ATTACHING RUBBER TO METAL. 


H. F. W. Menzel, Northampton. 

316,896. MoLpinc AND VULCANIZING Ap- 
PARATUS. Dunlop Rubber Co.,  Ltd., 
London, H. Willshaw, H. Smith, and F. 
G. Broadbent, all of Fort Dunlop, Birm- 
ingham. 

316.904. Batt TestixG Apparatus. Dun- 
lop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, and T. 
Cropper, Fort Dunlop, Birmingham. 

317,269. Wes WinpING Macuine. G. C. 
Marks, London. (Cameron Machine Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A.) 

317,385. ATTACHING RUBBER TO METAL. 
\node Rubber Co. (England), Ltd., 
London, and E. H. Hereford, Budapest, 
Hungary. 

317.434.7 Pitre Fapric Macuine. Oryx 
Fabrics Corp., Newark, assignee of E. H. 


Ward, East Orange, both in N. J., 
U.S. A. 
: + Not yet accepted. 
Germany 
483.954. TirRE SPLITTING MACHINE. 
Maschinenfabrik Turner A. G., Frank- 


f:rt a. Main. 





484.415. Srectioxnat Tuse Motp.  Good- 
vear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., 


U. S. A. Represented by R. Heering, 
3erlin S. W. 61. 

484,602. MachHINE FoR Ruspper Mats. 
Max Muller Maschinen und Formen- 


fabrik, Hannover-Hainholz. 


Designs 


1,088,304. Tire Core. M. Szurau, Stutt- 
garter Platz 20, Berlin-Charlottenburg. 


1,088,494. Device ror VULCANIZERS. Hy- 
draulik G. m. b. H., Duisburg. 

1,088,915. Motp AND VULCANIZING Ap- 
PARATUS. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
London, England. Represented by M. M. 
and Dr. R. Wirth, C. Weihe, Dr. H. 


Weil, all of Frankfurt a. Main, and T. R. 


Koehnhorn and E. Noll, both of Berlin, 


Sw. 14: 

1,088,919. Bicycte TiRE VULCANIZER. 
Max Muller Machinen und [ormen- 
fabrik, Hannover-Hainholz. 

1,089,548. CaBLe BRAIDING 
Firma Rudolf Kampf, Barenstein, 
Chemnitz. 


MACHINE, 
Bez. 


France 
663.233. MACHINE FoR BucK-SKIN CLOTH. 
A. Delarue. 


664,154. GRINDING 
Sahores. 


MACHINE. P: Fi; 


Austria 
A5,623-28. Tike Repair Device. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London, England. 
\7,794-27. JooTWEAR REPAIR VULCANIZER. 
A. Szobel, Vienna. 





Process 
United States 


1,730,259. PAVEMENT MANUFACTURE. C. 
Wright, assignor to Wright Rubber 
Products Co., both of Racine, Wis. 

1,730,472. Buitp1nc FLoors with Ducts. 
T. E. Murray, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1,730,665. ARTICLE OF ORNAMENTATION. 
M. Lindenberg; New York, N. Y. 

1,731,148. Propucinc Carp CiotH. W. 
Otto, Leisnig, Germany. 

1,731,657. SHoE HEEL Core. 
meter, Akron, O. 

1,732,793. PxeumatTic Tire Casinc. B. 
Darrow, assignor to Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 


J. R. Gam- 


Dominion of Canada 


293.220. DeNTAL PLate. H. F. Buttner, 
Wallace, Idaho, U. S. A. 
293.786. Exvasticizep Fasric. Comfolas- 


tic Corp. New York, assignee of J. 
Mayer, Belle Harbor, both in N. Y 
O26: A. 


United Kingdom 


316,788. FINGERPRINTING. H. E. Pitman, 
St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 

317,384. PRiNTING ON BALLOONS. Anode 
Rubber Co. ( England), Ltd., London, and 
E. H. Hereford, Budapest, Hungary. 

317,461. SEAMING AND JornTING. I. and 
L. Dorogi and Dr. Dorogi Es Tarsa 


Gummigyar R-T., all of Budapest, 
Hungary. 

317,620. TRANSFERRING Desicns. Callen- 
der’s Cable & Construction Co., Ltd., 
London, and J. Bowyer, Leigh, Lan- 
cashire. 





India Rubber World 


Germany 


484.637. MANUFACTURE OF  FooTWEAR. 
Harburger Gummiwaren-Fabrik Phoenix 
A. G., Harburg, Elbe. 


484,864. OBJECTS FROM AQUEOUS J)ISPER- 
stons. Anode Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 
England. Represented by Drs. W. Kar- 


sten and C. Wiegand, Berlin S. W. 11. 

484,894. Actp AND ALKALI-PROOF COVERS. 
F. Ahrens, Kuchenthalstrasse 26, Hildes- 
heim, and Harzer Achsenwerke G. m. 
b. H., Bornum am Harz, Konigsdahlum, 
Post Bornum, Harz. 


France 

663,859. MANUFACTURING 

D. Ragache, Rue du Vieux Pont, 
(Isére). 


Soves:. #:.0C. 
Vinay 


Chemical 


United States 

MANUFACTURE OF LaTeX Prop- 

E, A. Hauser, Frankfort-on- Main, 
Germany, assignor to Kk. D. P., Ltd., 
London, England. 

1,729,706 and 1,729,707. Recraimev Rvus- 
rer. C. H. Campbell, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
assignor to American Glue Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

1,729,708 and 1,729,709. RusBpEer Compost- 
tion. C. H. Campbell, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
assignor to American Glue Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

1,730,009. Paper MAKING Process. A. as 
Kennedy, Keene, N. H., assignor to 
Plastic, Inc., a corporation of N. H. 

1 730,388. ACCELERATOR Process. W. Scott, 
Nitro, W. Va., assignor to Rubber Ser- 
vice Laboratories Co., Akron, O. 

1,730,485. RUBBER COMPOUNDING. M. C. 
Teague, Jackson Heights, N. Y., as- 

Co., 


signor to Naugatuck Chemical 
Naugatuck, Conn. 
1,730,518. Compounpinc Latex. J. Me- ° 


Gavack, Jackson Heights, N. Y., assignor 
to Naugatuck Chemical Co., Naugatuck, 
Conn. 

1,730,536 and 1,730,537. MANUFACTURE OF 
SUBSTITUTED GUANIDINE. W. Scott, Ni- 
tro, W. Va., assignor to Rubber Service 
Laboratories Co., Akron, O. 

1,730,702. RUBBER-LIKE Materiat. J. C. 
Wichmann, Los Angeles, Calif., assignor 
to Cactus Rubber Co. of America. 

1,731,483 and 1,731,485. Rupper Composi- 
tion. H,. L. Fisher, Leonia, N. J., and 
W. C. Geer, New Rochelle, assignors to 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, both in 
N.Y. 

1,731,484 and 1,731,487. Rusper CoMposi- 
zion. W. C. Geer, New Rochelle, as- 
signor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, 
both in N. Y. : 

1,731,488. THERMOPLASTIC COMPOSITION. 
H. L. Fisher, Akron, O., assignor to 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,731,725. Water Dispersion Process. 
W. B. Pratt, Wellesley, Mass., assignor 
to Dispersions Process, Inc., Dover, Del. 

1,731,849. Ruspper Composition. W. C. 
Geer, New Rochelle, N. Y., and H. L. 
Fisher, Leonia, N. J., assignors to B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,732,027. Aqueous RusBer DISPERSION. 
W. B. Pratt, Wellesley, Mass., assignor, 
by mesne assignments, to Dispersions 
Process, Inc., Dover, Del. 

1,732,486. AccELERATOR, W. Scott, Nitro, 
W. Va., assignor to Rubber Service 


Laboratories Co., Akron, O. 
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1,732,532. AccELERATOR. D. H. Powers, 
assignor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., both of Wilmington, Del. 

1,732,770. AccELERATOR. C. O. North, as- 
signor to Rubber Service Laboratories 
Co., both of Akron, O 


1,732,774. RUBBER PRESERVATIVE. _L. B. 
Sebrell, assignor to Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,732,795. SynxtHetic Rupper. R. P. 


Dinsmore, assignor to Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 


—— RUBBER-METAL ADHESION. H. 
Gray, Akron, O., assignor to B. F. Good- 
rich Co., New York, ce a 

1,732,944. VuLcanizinc MetHop. T. W. 


Miller, assignor to Faultless Rubber Co., 
both of Ashland, O. 


Dominion of Canada 


293,350. Rupper Propuction. I. G. Far- 
b enindustrie A.G.,, Frankfort-on-Main, 
assignee of O. Schmidt, F. Hass, and G. 


Niemann, Ludwigshafen-on-Rhine, all in 
Germany. 
294.18. Acip AND ALKALI REsISTANT. F. 


Ahrens, Bergsteinweg, and Harzer Ach- 
senwerke G.m.b.H., Bornum am Harz, 
Konigsdahlum (Post Bornum an Harz), 
both in Germany, assignee of half the 
interest. 


United Kingdom 

316,251.74 ANTIOXIDANT. Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., assignee of A. M. Clifford, 
both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 

316,496. TRANSPARENT SHEET. OD. G. 
Carr, Sutton, Surrey, and C. J. Carr, 
Lancing, Sussex. 

316,594. ELEecTRODEPOSITING RuBBER. An- 
ode Rubber Co. (England), Ltd... Lon- 
don. (P. Klein, Budapest, Hungary.) 

316,692. VULCANIZING Process. A. Carp- 
mael, London. (I. G. Farbenindustrie 
A.G., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany.) 

316,761, AcCELERATOoR, Clayton Aniline 
Co., Ltd., Clayton, and R. Robinson, 
Withington, both in Manchester. 

316,924. RuBBER-LATEX SEPARATION. Toto 
Co,;,. itd, J. 1. Baehanan, and’ S. P. 
Schatz, all in London. 

316,932.4 ACCELERATOR. Rubber Service 
Laboratories Co., Akron, O., assignee of 


W. Scott, Nitro, W. Va. both in the 
US: As 
317,030. SyntTHETIC Rupper. A. Carp- 


Farbenindustrie 
Germany. ) 


mael, London. (I. G. 
A.G., Frankfort-on- Main, 

317,129. Treatinc Latex. Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., London, E. A. Murphy 
and D. F. Twiss, both of Fort Dunlop, 
Birmingham. 

317,145. Proortnc CLrotu. F. D. Toyne, 
Cam, near Dursley, and Hunt & Winter- 
botham, Ltd, Cam Mills, Dursley, 
Gloucestershire. 

317,205. AccELERATOR. Clayton Aniline 
Co., Ltd., Clayton, and R. Robinson, 
Withington, both in Manchester. 

217,350. Coatinc SurFAcES. Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., London, and E. E. White, 
Fort Dunlop, Birmingham. 

317,435. Motpinc Process. Anode Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., St. Peter’s Port, Guernsey, 
Channel Islands, ——— of B. Dales, 
Akron, O., U. S. z 

317,655. + Aneel Ruspper. G. E. 
Heyl, London. 


+ Not yet accepted. 


France 


663,255. Rupper Vucanization. I. G, 
Farbenindustrie, A. G 





663,502. CONCENTRATION AND DRYING OF 
Liguips. Anode Rubber Co. (England) 
Ltd. 


663,995. LatTEX-LIkKE Emutsions. I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A. G. 


Genera] 
United States 


1,729,619. Tire DEFLATION ALARM. L. P. 
Laro, Fresno, Calif. 

1,729,636. WINDSHIELD Wiper. L. D. 
Vermette, Ludlow, Mass. 

1,729,742. Bow Necktie. J. A. Hewes, 
Melrose, assignor to Hewes & Potter, 


Inc., Boston, both in Mass. 


1.729.816. OversHor. W. J. Binder, 
Trenton, N. J. 
1,730,164. Broom Brivte. H. and F. 


Reiser, both of Guttenberg, N. J. 


1,730,202. DovusBLe Stopper. H. D. Geyer, 
assignor to Inland Mig. Co., both of 
Dayton, O. 

1,730,309. INrLatED Baxi. I. I. Tubbs, 


Superior, assignor of one-half to G. F. 
Miller, Menominee, both in Wis. 


1,730,493. KNEE PROTECTOR. Eo. oA. 
Cooper, Kansas City, Mo. 

1,730,576. CusHion Tire. F. R. Klaus 
and F. H. Meyer, assignors to The 
American Welding & Mfg. Co., all of 
Warren, O. 

1,730,628. ARTIFICIAL FLOWER. S. Hi. 


Rogers, Cleveland, O. 

1,730,752. COMPOSITE Mattress. W. A. 
Withers, assignor to Airubber Corp., both 
of Chicago, III. 

1,730,804. Composite Articte. G. E. 
Christenson, Jr., North Plainfield, N. J., 
assignor ¥ Johns-Manville Corp., New 
York, N. 

1,730,983. oie AL SyRINGE. E. Sandig, 
assignor to the Firm Julius Friedlaender, 
Gummiwaren-Fabrik G. m. b. H., both 
of Berlin, Germany. 

1,731,100. Invisipre Garter. H. M. 
Herbener, Thomasville, Ga. 

1,731,247. Pxeumatic Tire. O. J. 
Kuhlke, Akron, O. 

1,731,321. ATTACHING Heets. N. B. 
Riddle, St. Francisville, La. 

1,731,336. PREFORMED Raw Iitcer. A. C. 
Fischer, Chicago, IIl., assignor to Philip 
Carey Mfg. Co., a corporation of O. 

1,731,387. Seat. A. F. Masury, assignor 
to International Motor Co., both of New 
York. N.Y: 

1.731.412. Support. C. Froesch, Teaneck, 
N. J., assignor to International Motor 
Co., New York, N. Y 

1,731,729. SurotcaL IrriGAToR. P. Schlum- 


bohm, Berlin, Germany. 
1,731,740 and 1,731,741. W ATERPROOF 
SHoe. A. A. Glidden, Watertown, and 


W. R. Hickler. Weston, assignors to 
Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, all in 
Mass. 
1,731,816. 
Watertown, 
Specialty Co., 


Bottte. N. kK. — Garhart, 
assignor to Garhart Dental 
Somerville, both in Mass. 


1,731,852. RatLwAy VEHICLE. R._ T. 
Glascodine, Westminster, London, Eng- 
land. 

1,731,870. Sotto BAND Tire. T. H. Rush- 


ton, Worksop, England. 

1,731,958. JourNnaL Bearinc. P. E. 
Wickstrom, assignor of one-half to C. C. 
Bateson, both of Seattle, Wash. 
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1,732,069. A. W. 


Battery 


Dry CELL CONTAINER. 
Schorger, assignor to Burgess 
Co., both oi Madison, Wis. 

1,732,158. Storace BaTrery Ciosure. B. 
Ford, Philadelphia, Pa. 

1,732,380. HeattH APPLIANCE. D. Sara- 
son, Munich, Germany. 

1,732,440. Morven Boor. A. A. Glidden 
and T. M. Knowland, assignors to Hoed 
Rubber Co., all of Watertown, Mass. 

1,732,671. Sotip Tire. A. Brill, assignor 
to Republic Rubber Co., both of Youngs- 
town, O. 

1,732,933. STAIR 
Sebring, O. 


Treap. G. S. Frazier, 


Dominion of Canada 


253,219. ScourinG Device. J. J. Brell, 
New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 

293,251. GARMENT oe DING Device. N. 
E. Kelk, Toronto, Ont. 


293,367. TUMBLER CLEANER. Kleenglas 
(1929) Ltd., London, W. C. 2, assignee of 
Kleenglas, Ltd., London, S. W. Ps 


assignee of A. Griffiths, Rock Ferry, Co. 
of Chester, all in England. 

293,368. ELecTRICAL Conpuctor. L. 
Co., Ltd., assignee of V. N. 
of St. Johns, P. Q. 

293,410. INFLATABLE ArtTicie. I. and L. 
Dorogi, assignors, and Dr. Dorogi Es 
Tarsa Gummig) var R. T., assignee of one- 
half of the interest, all ot Budapest, 
Hungary. 


& N. 
Longtin, both 


293,435. ATTACHING MarGINS TO DEN- 
TuRES. F. W. Barbour, Toronto, Ont. 
293,439. Brusu. J. C. Boeckh. Toronto, 

Ont. 
293,451. Syringe. B. F. Crisemberry, 


Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 


293,457. Tire Gace. C. H. Deren, Brook- 
Igy N.Y, US. A 

293,566. PREVENTING ELECTROLYTK 
Action. Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., 


Montreal, P. Q., assignee of H. ered 
phersen, East Orange, N. J., U. S. A. 


293,584. Tire Nozzte AND GaGe. The 
Korect Air Meter Corp., Buffalo, assignee 
of L. A. Cherry, Kenmore, ie V: H. 
Giles, Buffalo, all in N. Y., U. S. A. 


293.610. PNEUMATIC TIRE. ine 
Puncture-Proof Tire Corp., Kings Co., 
assignee of K. Schragin, Brooklyn, both 
WN. ¥., U.S, A, 

293,658. TENNIS Batt. C. M. Ayres and 
J. H. Smith, both of Nuneaton, War- 
wickshire, England. 

293,667. TirE ArLarM. H. Tastenhoye, 
3russels, and F. Tastenhoye, Anderlecht, 
co-inventors, both in Belgium. 


293,716. Strppte BrusH. A. C. Sako- 
wich, New Hyde Park, L. I., N. Y., 
ULS.-A; 

293,728. ANKLE Support. G. H. Wilkin- 
son, Windsor, Ont. 

293,789. ATTACHMENT Puc Cap. “er 
ler-Hammer Mfg. Co., assignee of J. 
Coldwell, both of Milwaukee, Wis” 
UT. S.A 

293,817. AntisKkip Device. Goodyear 


Tire & Rubber Co., assignee of C. J. 
Burkley, both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 
293,852. REVOLVING GrizzLty. Robins 

Conveying Belt Co., Passaic, N. J., as- 
signee of T. Robins, New York, N. Y., 
both in the U. S. A, 
293, 931. FouNTAIN Swap. 
Toronto, Ont. 
293,932. Winxpow ATTACHMENT. C. F. 
Hogelund, Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 


R. A. Hendry, 
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204,102. Banpacr. J. Mahlein, Bronx, N. 

Oe CER 
United Kingdom 

316,069. ANTiFRICTION Rotter. H. N. 
Sarnes, London. 

316.074. Toy Battoox. G. Ingram, Old 
Ford, London. 

316,087. INKstTaNp. Avon India Rubber 
Co., Ltd., and T. L. Garner, both of 
Melksham, Wiltshire. 

316,117. Frexipte Tank. W. T. Caddy, 
Bognor, and D. Doig, London. 

316,118. Tire Cover. W. T. Caddy, Bog- 
nor, and D. Doig, London. 

316,125.4 DETACHABLE TREAD. Soc. La- 
gache et Glaszmann, Argenteuil, Seine- 


France. 
Wire. Michelin et Cie., 
Puy-de-Dome, France. 


et-( Jise, 
316.142.4 Bran 
Clermont-Ferrand, 


316,165. VEHICLE Mup Guarp, Etc. W. 
5 ig | ‘addy, Bognor, and D. Doig, London. 

316,166. FrLexiste SHart Coupiinc. W. 
T. Caddy, Bognor, and D. Doig, London. 

316,201. Venicte Seat. Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd., London, and A. E. Harris, Fort 
Dunlop, Birmingham. 

316,214.4 Tire Gace. Compagnie Indus- 
trielle et Commerciale du Cycle et de 
L’Automobile, Paris, assignee otf C. 


Seine, both in France. 
VEHICLE 
Bavaria, 


Dunois, 
Lamp. F. R. Dietrich, 


Germany. 


316,273.47 
Pasing, 

316,290.74  Pire 
Boker Ges., Berlin, 

316.297.4 TIGHTENING 
M. Malleville, Paris, 

316,332. MuicropHone. Burndept \Wire- 
less, Ltd., Aerial Works, Blackheath, and 
J. H. D. Ridley, South Norwood, both in 
London. 


COUPLING. 3uhling & 
Germany. 

Bann Cues. J. P. 
France. 


316,365. Drivinc Bett. . Roderwald, 


Grunewald, Berlin, se 
316,441. Wrnpow Frame. H.G. W. Chi- 
chester-Miles, Harpenden, Hertiordshire. 
316.445. Motorcycte Foor Rest. Bir- 
mingham Small Arms Co., Ltd., and H. 
Briggs, Small Heath, Birmingham. 
316,454. SwimMinc Dress. W. 
Wolverhampton. 
316,461. FooTWEAR. 
Co., Ltd., and LE W. 
ton, Liverpool. 
316,489. Wixpow Guive. H. G. W. Chi- 
chester-Miles, Harpenden, Hertfordshire. 


Joberns, 


Liverpool Rubber 
Davies, both of Wal- 


316,707. Woop VENEER. R. Debains, Cal- 
vados, France. 

316,727. PorTABLE IRRIGATOR. G. Thomas, 
Berlin, Germany. 

316.739. AGRICULTURAL Rotter. S. 
Norris, Taunton. 

316,799. Hert Protector. D. L. James, 
Eltham, London. 

317,113. MororcycLe HANpLE Bar. Dun- 
lop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, and S. 
Sadler, Fort Dunlop, Birmingham. 

317,256. Foor ArcH Support. J. Mason, 
London. 

317,534. DiapHRAGM, VaLve, Etc. H. W. 
Hughes, Paddington, a 

317,563. Heat INSULATED VESSEL. Lord 


Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens of the 
City of Bradford, W. S. Howarth, and 
A. Watson, all in Bradford. 
317,604. Sureicar Di. ATOR. 
Jacksonville, Fla., U. S. A. 


t Not yet accepted. 


N. F. Pratt, 


317,671. Frepinc BottLte Tear. C. Fer- 
vers, Cologne, Germany. 
317,704. Vatve. R. A. and T. B. Blake- 


borough, both of Brighouse, Yorkshire. 
Germany 

Brock. J. S. Cowper, 
Represented by M. 


PAVING 
England. 


483,976. 
London, 


Waener and Dr. G. Breitung, Berlin 
S. W. IL. 

484.896. HANDLE FOR BATTERIES. Conti- 
nental Rubber Works, Irie, Pa., U. S. A. 
Represented by E. Neubart, Berlin 
S. W. € 

485,018. Packinc. William Doxford & 
Sons, Ltd., Sunderland, England. Repre- 
sented by H. and M. Licht, Berlin 
S. W. 11 

Designs 
1,088,513. TooTHsprusH Hoxper. F. Herr- 


mann, Luisenufer 13, Berlin S. 42. 


1,088,578. Writinc Pap. Osco-Gummi- 
warengesellschaft M. Thielmann, Giessen. 
1,088,709. ELastic Fapric. Vereinigte 


Tillmanns, 
Elberfeld. 


Gummiband-W ebereien 
Schniewind & Schmidt, 


1,088,719. Sponce Rupper Ecc Cvup. 
Gummiwerke Nordland A. G., Hamburg- 
Wandsbek. 

1,088,910. Carpet. Otto Taube & Co., 
Kochstrasse 12, Berlin S. W. 68. 

1,089,341. Harr Brinper. G. A. Schulz, 


Bruckenstrasse 18, Heidelberg. 
1,089,454. Stockinc. Julius Rompler A. 
G., Zeulenroda. 


1,089,693. GymMNastic Apparatus. E, Just, 
Cottbus. 
1,089,771. CoLtor BAnp. F. Timme, 


Schonstrasse 26, Breslau 23 


1,090,003. Here. V. Kiana, Schwelm 
i. W. 

1,090,011. AsBbomMINAL BINpeR. Firma F. 
Oscar Hartenstein, Carolastrasse 53, 
Plauen i. V. 

1,090,017. CoGcep Biock Bett. R. Roder- 
wald, Menzelstrasse 9, Berlin-Grune- 
wald. 


Erste Badische 
Hensel, G. m. b. 


1,090,356. Pray Batt. 
Teigwerenfabrik Wilh. 
H., Weinheim i. B. 


1,090,399. Non-Skip Tire. Continental 
Gummiwerke A. G., Hannover. 
1,090,642. NippLe. F. Schiritz, Udostrasse 


21, Gelsenkirche-Bulmke. 
1,090,644. PNEUMATIC TIRE. 
werke Fulda A. G., Fulda. 
1,090,713. Tusinc Macuine. F. Tacke, 
Maschinenfabrik A. G., Rheine i. W. 


Gummi- 


Trade Marks 


United States 


262,187. BuFFALO. | Combs. Hanover 
Rubber Co. “Excelsior” Inc., New York, 
N. Y. 

262,188. Framed portrait of a woman's 
head. Shoes of leather, fabric, or com- 


binations of these materials, and combi- 
nations of these materials and rubber. 
Chapline-Mayer Shoe Corp., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

262,191. Representation of a hide across 
and below which appear the words: 
“EnpIcoTT JOHNSON FARM _ RELIEF 
AMERICA’S STANDARD.” Boots, shoes, and 
slippers of leather, rubber, and/or fabric, 
or any combinations thereof. Endicott 


Johnson Corp., Endicott, N. Y. 
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262,195. Representation of a hide across 
and below which appear the words: 
“EnpbICcOoTT JOHNSON ARCH SEAL 
AMERICA’S STANDARD ALL LEATHER 


Fuit Vamp.” Boots, shoes, and slippers 
of leather, rubber, and/or fabric, or any 
combination thereof. Endicott Johnson 
Corp., Endicott, N. Y. 

262,235. Town TALK. Shoes, sandals, and 
boots of leather, rubber, and fabric, and 
combinations of these materials, and rub- 
bers and overshoes. Kresge Dept. Store 
Corp., Newark, N. J. 

262,238. ArcH-GRACE. Women's shoes of 
leather, rubber, and fabric, and combina- 
tions thereof. Chicago Mail Order Co., 

Chicago, II. 

262,331. Shield 

between the 


letter “H” 
Corp.” 


containing 
words “Hoover 


Tires and tubes. Giant Tire & Rubber 
Co., Findlay, O. 

262,356. Wines. Golf Balls. Arlington 
Rubber Co., Boston, Mass. 


262,358. Representation of a bird above 
which appear the words: ‘Rep Heap.” 
Golf Balls. Alward-Anderson-Southard 
Co., Chicago, Il. 

262,490. LINATEX. 
and slabs. Wilkinson 
Co., Ltd., Kuala-Lumpur, 
Malay States. 

262,504. KAFSTED. 
Stedfast Rubber Co., 

262,527. “KOH-I-NOOR.” 
Noor” Bleistiftfabrik L. 
Dresden, Germany. 


India rubber in sheets 
Process Rubber 
Federated 


Artificial leather. 
Mattapan, Mass. 

Erasers. ‘‘Koh-I- 
& C. Hardtmuth, 


Dominion of Canada 


47,572 LotoL. Latex 
Naugatuck Chemical Co., 
Conn:., U.S. A. 

47,637. DiIcTATOR. 
tite Mig. Co., 

47,685. FLEx. 
tomic Carbon Co., 
US A. 


United Kingdom 


501,993. Word: “CoNTINENTAL” between 
two circles, each containing a representa- 
tion of a prancing horse and the letters: 

> C. & G. P. Co. H.” Surgical or cura- 
tive contrivances of rubber or gutta 
percha. Continental Caoutchouc & Gutta 
Percha Co., Hannover, Germany. 

502,157 Deva. Overcoats and mackin- 
toshes. Dela Rubber Co., Ltd., Man- 
chester. 

504,225 and 


compositions. 
Naugatuck, 


Heels and soles. Hol- 
3altimore Md., U. S. A. 
Carbon black. Therma- 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


) 504,226. DerLAst.K. Water- 
proofed piece goods and articles of 
clothing wholly or principally of silk. 
Dela Rubber Co., Ltd., Manchester. 

505,317 and 505,318. BuLtwark. All goods 





included in Classes 8 and 40. Redfern’s 
Rubber Works, Ltd., Cheshire. 
Designs 
United States 
79,528. TirE. Term 3% years. B. 


Omoto, Green River, Wyo. 

79,583. ComBINED SoLE AND HeeL. Term 
7 years. D. A. Cutler, Wollaston, as- 
signor to Alfred Hale Rubber Co., 
Atlantic, both in Mass. 

— _and 79,686. TIRE. 

. Hower, Chicago, Ill. 


‘tiie of Canada 


8,518, 8,520, and 8,526. Tires. Dominion 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


Term 14 years. 
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ARKET REVIEWS 


Crupe Rueeer 


New York Exchange 


RUDE rubber futures declined 3 
cents in the four weeks from 
October 26 to November 22. De- 


cember sold at 19.20 cents on October 26 


and closed at 16.00 cents on November 22, 
after selling below 16 cents the previous 
week. January dropped from 19.40 to close 
at 16.30, after touching 16.00, within the 
same period. The two major influences 
that contributed to the decline were the 
developments in the securities market and 
the excessive supply of Malayan rubber. 

As to the latter the Department of Com- 
merce advices stated: “Production of 
Malayan rubber for 1929 is now estimated 
at between 420,000 and 440,000 tons, 
against previous estimates of only 300,000 
to 350,000 tons. This unexpectedly big 
output, a new high over previous figures 
of slightly less than 300,0000 tons produced 
during the restricted period of 1922-28, is 
reported as the dominating factor in the 
world rudber situation. 


RUBBER EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES 





Transactions 

Contracts Sold Trans- Week 

Week - W ferable End 

Ended Number Tons Notices Tone 

) Ae eee 3,953 9,882.5 0 Steady 
3 eae 2,916 7,290.0 0 Steady 
a 4,787 11,967 5 2 Steady 
Nov. 23 ..... 2,854 7,135.0 2 Steady 

Totals . 14,510 36,275.0 4 


careful attention to the health of the trees.” 

Each week has brought reports of the 
stocks in London and 
Liverpool, Oy the report of November 
16, Henderson gives London stock 
49,302 tons, Liverpool, 16,158 tons; and the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association reports 
the October arrivals of crude rubber in the 
United States as 43,725 tons. 

Other developments of unfavorable in- 
fluence on the price of rubber have been 
the reduced operations at automobile fac- 
tories and the curtailment in tire produc- 


increase of rubber 


as 


a pound in all positions, Dominant in- 
fluences to the decline were the unfavor- 
able developments in the securities market 
and the increase of rubber received and 
afloat from the East. Trading on the Ex- 
change was active with an average daily 
turnover 1,700 tons. The price of all 
positions declined during the week, and the 
closing prices were about at the low. Prices 
for the week of October 28 to November 


of 


&2 were: 
Previous 
Close Week's 
Position High Low Nov. 2 Close 
ee 18.70 17.50 17.50 18.80 
MBs s334550 4,3 19.10 17.80 17.80 19.20 
eee 19.40 18.00 18.10 19.40 
yebeteees 19.80 18.50 18.60 19.80 
20.20 18.80 18.80 20.20 
20.60 19.10 19.20 20.60 
ee 19.50 19.50 





Sales for the week amounted to 9,942% 
tons. 

Commenting on conditions in the rubber 
market for the week ended November 9, 
Lamborn Hutchings & Co. says, “Sentiment 
in the trade, for the most part, is anything 
but optimistic, at least as concerns the im- 
mediate future. Shipments from the East 
are still heavy, and are expected to con- 





tinue so for the next month or two. Stocks 
in London continue to mount: while the 
outlook for increased consumption in view 
of curtailed automobile production is not 
encouraging.” 

With holiday out the market was 
slightly less active than during the preced- 
ing week, The average daily turnover was 
1.450 tons. The stock market appeared to 
be the factor of most influence towards the 
further decline in prices. 


tion. The Department of Commerce official 
figures for the production of automobiles 
in September are 415,332 compared to 
498,361 in August. Production of all types 
of tires in September totaled 4,794,536 com- 
pared to 5,648,623 in August and 6,858,408 
in September, 1928. While inventories on 
September 30 amounted to 13,022,651 
against 9,965,527 on September 30, 1928. 

During the week ended November 2 the 
price of crude rubber dropped about a cent 


“The most satisfactory explanation of 
Malayan 1929 production that the 
acreage figures in general, and for native 
rubber in particular, have always been un- 
derestimated by British authorities, and 
that the per acre yield for native rubber 
has been underestimated. The pro- 
duction per acre figure is increasing on 
rubber plantations generally each year 
owing to improved cultivation, use of fer- 
tilizers, better tapping methods, and more 


is 


a 


also 


New York Rubber Exchange Clearing House Prices—High and Low Weekly Changes 
on “A”’ Contracts for Monthly Futures 





































































































November | December January February March April May June July August September October 
Futures Futures Futures Futures Futures Futures Futures Futures Futures Futures Futures Futures 210 
; + 200 2 
pm | 
yn 190 3 
a 
17.0 @ 
oA ie oe, ae ee EE: | i rt | | eer Ss ER BSS 2 Se ee 7) 
NOSaSUREE EEE ! 160 2 
| INDIA RUBBER WORLD 7 15° S 
ees wee ee ESS SOE EY WOE YBCO BELLE BLS LAST iL 
£22 2 a ae ae ae a a oe a ae a a -— 2 oe o- eS ie a ae es ee >>> 2 > >> > 
2222/| 2222 2222/,/2222 2222 z2z222|2222 zz222/2222/2222 z2222|2222 
The Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 
DAILY MARKET FUTURES—RIBBED SMOKED SHEETS—CLEARING HOUSE PRICES—CENTS PER POUND—'‘‘A’’ CONTRACTS 
Positions -——October, 1925—~ 9-—————---———- noe —~___—__—_———November, 1929—— - - —~ 
1929 28 i 30 31 1 2 4 §* 6 7 8 9 11 12 13 14 15 16 18 19 20 21 22 23 
October Ee Dee “SU eke: eee Sas ao eae? Tain ee a EES oe gen eee eee sap ee eee I heal Ste end ou caret 
November . 18.2. 18.1 18.3) 18.3 17.5 17. 17.2 M67 168 165 165.160 i357 155 16.3 166 162 16:5 16.5 16.) 135.8 153 15.6 
December . 18.5 18.4 18.6 18.6 17.8 18.0 17.5 17.0 17.1 16.8 16.8 16.3 15.9 15.7 16.5 16.8 16.5 16.7 16.7 16.3 16.0 16.0 16.0 
1930 

January 18.8 18.6 18.8 188 18.1 18.3 17.8 72 27.8 17,0 WA: 16.5 16:1 16.0 16.8 17.1 16.9 17.0 17.0 16.6 16.3 16.3 16.3 
February 19.0 18.9 19.1 19.1 184 18.5 18.1 17.5 17.6 17.3 17.3 16.8 16.4 16.3 17.) 47:5 172 32723 272.4 16.9 166° 162 16.7 
March 79.2 19:1 19.3 19.3 18:6 187 18.3 WB 17.7 7G 17:6 27.5 16:8 16.6 7.5 179 WS 877 7 3 16.9 17.0 17.1 
April 19.4 19.3 19.5 19.5 18.7 18.9 18.5 18:30. 18:3. 178 Ws 7S 317.0 WS 76 18:2 12.7 272. 4329 F275 (32.2 33:3 17.4 
are 19.6 19.5 19.6 19.6 18.8 19.0 18.6 16.2 18.2 179 17.3 174 17.1 16.9 7.7 182 We 260 ‘O08 12.7 374 YAS 17.5 
June 19.7 19.6 19.7 19.7 19.0 19.2 18.8 (84 184 184 3S0 17.6 175 17.1 17.9 18.4 180 18:2 182 179 17.6 W337 17.3 
ij: eee 19.9 19.7 19.9 19.7 19.2 19.3 18.9 1S: 185 182 18:3 12:8 17.5 173 18.2 18:5 18.2 183 18:3 382 17.7 178 179 
August 20.0 19.9 20.0 19.9 19.4 19.5 19.0 18.6 18.6 18.4 18.4 17.9 17.6 17.4 18.2 18.6 18.3 18.5 18.5 18.3 17.9 18.1 18.1 
September 20.1 20.0 20.1 20.0 19.5 19.6 19.1 18.6 16.7 8.5 30.5 18.0 17.7 17.5 18.3 18.7 18.4 18.6 18.8 18.4 18.0 18.2 18.2 
October: as .a.% ‘Mk. Bree Dita ~ ae eS 29S 18.8 18.9 18.7 18.7 18.0 17.9 17.7. 18.5 18.9 186 188 19.0 18.6 18.2 18.3 18.4 


*Holiday. 
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Phe Journal of Commerce on November 
“A circumstance of particular 
was the action 


12 declares, 
gnificance to the trade 
of the American pool interest in coming out 
as a seller on the Exchange yesterday. In 
sale which set a new 
Exchange in the final 


sl 


December 
low for the 
trading was executed for the account of the 
pool, which was organized during the 
British restriction period for the purpose 
if stabilizing rubber 
Sales totaled 7.299% tons. 
November 4 to 


fact the 


record 


values.” 
Prices for 
the week of 9 were: 


Previous 





Week’s 
Positior Low Close Close 
Ne y 16.50 16.50 17.50 
Dec 8.00 1¢ gO 17.86 
| 18.30 16.8 00 8.10 
M 8.7 17.40 7 6! g. 61 
M 8.9 17.81 17.9 18.80 
] 9.2 18.04 8.2 9.20 
Se 50 18.4 8.5 19.50 


\gain the week brought losses of a cent 
a pound The 
alls attention to the drop in the December 


in all positions. Exchange 
position, “When the December delivery in 
crude Thursday, touched a 
of 16.70 cents, it completed a decline of 10 
cents a pound from the year’s high of 26.70 
touched on February 25, 
loss of $224 per long ton. Applied to the 
estimated world production of around 
800,000 tons, the depreciation in the com- 
modity amounts to $179,000,000. The loss 
in the value of crude rubber on hand, in 
transit, overland, and afloat to United 
States ports, at the end of September is 
placed at $29,980,608. if compared to the 
year’s best price, and applied to the 133,842 
tons reported for that month by the Rubber 
Manutacturers Association, to be in transit 
and in stock.” 

The first three days of the 


rubber price 


equivalent to a 


ended 
ntinued decline, 


week 
November 16, showed a c 


November and December sold below 16 
cents. 

\ special sheet from the Exchange reads, 
“By selling down to 15.70 cents for the 
December contract, a new low record was 
established on the Exchange here today 
[November 13]. The previous low record 
for the nearby delivery on the Exchange 
was 16.50 cents made in April, 1928. Yes- 
terday’s low was 60 points below the pre- 
vious one, as well as 50 points below the 
record low of Monday. Yesterday's decline 
in crude rubber was due chiefly to the 
liquidation of further long accounts in the 


financial district, as well as unfavorable 
news from the tire and automobile in- 
dustry. Statistics were hardly more. un- 


favorable to the commodity. London in- 
terests now estimate world production of 
rubber for 1929 at a total of 850,000 tons, 


and world consumption at 810,000 tons, 
throwing a surplus of 50,000 tons into 
stocks at the start of 1930.” 


During the latter days of the week sharp 
recoveries in securities and unconfirmed 
rumors in the trade of a voluntary re- 
striction of tapping to five days a week by 
some Eastern producers created some favor- 
able sentiment, and in a rising market 
shorts covered and prices gained over a 
cent a pound from the week's lows. At 
the close of the week prices reacted, how- 
ever, when scattered, and trade selling 
failed to encounter aggressive buying. 

A London cable as reported by the Ex- 
change states that the committee appointed 
by the British Rubber Growers Association 
to inquire into the possibilities of a co- 
operative selling plan for crude rubber, 
delivered its report, which recommends that 
leading producing groups be approached 
with a view to obtaining an agreement for 
the collective selling of plantation rubber 


outputs. 


India Rubber World 


turnover of 1,940 tons. 
9674 tons. Prices for the 
November 11 to 16 were: 


Sales were 11,- 
week ot 


Previous 


Week’s 
Position High Low Close Close 
BIG. . 440s ane 16.60 15.50 16.¢ 16.50 
OO. once sa 16.80 15.70 16.80 16.80 
Eee 17.20 16.00 17.10 17.60 
__ eee 17.90 16.60 17.90 16.60 
| a eer 18.20 16.90 18.2( 17.90 
SOU. Sisters as Ge 18.50 7.30 18.50 18.20 
oO a Ra es 18.50 17.50 18.70 18.59 

During the week ended November 23 


trading was less active, the daily average 
turnover for the five days being only 1,140 
tons. Prices showed gains of more than 
'4-cent in all positions. 

F, R,. Henderson, president of the Rubber 
Exchange, declared, “That while the recom- 
mendations of the Rubber Growers’ Asso- 
ciation of London, for group selling of 
rubber, might be theoretically practical, 
there was an almost insurmountable ob- 
stacle to their being carried out. Rubber 
prices eventually will find their true eco- 
nomic level without any artificial aid.” 

Sales were 6,402% tons. 
November 18 to 23 were: 


Prices for 


Previous 


Week’s 
Position High Low Close Close 
Fee 15.60 15.60 15.80 16.50 
Dec 17.00 16.00 16.00 16.80 
eT 17.20 16.30 16.30 17.10 
eee 17.90 17.00 17.00 17.90 
ee eere 18.20 17.40 17.50 18.20 
LL. eer. 18.60 17.80 17.89 18.50 
err 18.90 18.00 18.20 18.70 


In commenting on conditions in the Ex- 
change market Lamborn Hutchings & Co. 
states, “With the change in developments 
has come a change in sentiment, for 
whereas a week ago there was much talk 
of 15-cent rubber, the general feeling is 
that while the late advances may be only 
temporary, prices have probably seen bot- 
tom and that any recession from the 
present ones would not prevail very long. 














































and new low prices were established. The market was active with an average Quite true, consumption outlook for the 
New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Prices Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
1928 1929 november - 1429 
casks 2B & 2 ot < < Sse ePe®2raraws ze 
BSSSPFSSIFSZES SFFFFESFIFBEIZ 12 9 16 23 26 

60 | ) | PT Tier. ft fi 60 

50} $$ pH tT ++ - SS eS Se ee ee ee ae | 50 
z Average | (Closing Prices ———-———~—- > K|-————~—!-+—-—1_ Daily Closing Prices — z 
= | dead eh so a t—r-+—/ +- Daily Closing Prices —: 408 
5 Ss 
a 7 oF a 
5 tt —+—{ 30 5 
a a. 
B ” 
5 Br an eH me 
bs INDIA RUBBER WORLD | ~ 

: 10 

New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Rubber Prices—Cents Per Pound 

—--October, 1929-—, ————— — - ————November, 1929——————_—____--_ — 

PLANTATIONS 28 29 300 31 i 2 s 5* € 7 8 9 11 12 3 14 «15 16 18 19 20 «Zi 22 23 

Sheet 
Ribbed smoked ........ 183g 18'4 185% 18% 17% 18% 17% 17% 17 16% 16% 1614 15% 416% 17 1634 1634 163%, 1614 16 16 16 
Crepe 

Fe-et telex .. 19'4 1914 19% 193@ 183% 191% 184g 18 17% 17% 17% 17 16% 16% 17% 17% 17% 17% 17% 17% 167% 16% 16% 
orm eae 15% 153% 1534 15% 15 18% 1434 14% 14% 14% 14% 13% 133% 133% 13% 14% 14% 14 14% 13% 13% 13% 13% 
Se RS "ais Sab nace 15% 15% 15% 15% 14% 15% 14% 14% 14% 14 13% 13% 13 13 134% 14% 13% 13% 14 135¢ 1314 13% 13! 
“D" blanket 145@ 14% 15 14% 1414 15% 14 13% 133% 13% 13% 13 124% 12% 13 13% 133% 13% 13% 13%@ 12% 12% 12% 
Ne 2 brown........... 15% i5% 15% 15% 14% 15% 14% 14% 14% 14 13% 13% 13 13 12% 14% 13% 13% 13K 13% 13% 13% 13% 
Rolled brown 113 1134 1134 11% 10% 14% 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 10 97% 95% 1034 1036 1034 10%4 10%4 10% 9% 10 10 
Of latex 1854 185% 1834 187% 18% 1114 177% 7% 173% 17% 17% 165% 16% 16% 167% 17% 171% 1714 173% 16% 1634 163% 1634 


Holiday. 
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near future does not seem very bright, The October collapse of security values Interest in the market that ended No 
but this, atong with the recent heavy ship- in the New York stock market had a de- vember 9 improved slightly over that of 

bs a ‘ z : ~ e . rn ee 
ments from the East, increase in stocks, pressing effect on rubber. On October 28 the previous week. There was a fair 


etc., has probably been fully discounted by 


1ubber prices broke 50 to €0 points in 


amount of factory buying early in the 


the decline.” sympathy with the stock market decline. week, and latex continued to command a 
The market on November 25 closed ““"other influential factor tending to lower premium of one cent over ribs. On 
steady with December standard ribs at i6 the price is the increasing tonnage of do- Wednesday standard grades fell 3¢-cemt 
to 16.1 cents. Transactions totaled 410 ™estic and foreign stocks. These total to a basis of 1714 cents for November 
approximately 270,000 tons; while con- ribs. The tone was steady, and manufac- 


contracts, equivalent to 1,025 tons. 

At London the market closed dull, un- 
changed to +e pence decline from Satur- 
day's close. and at Singapore No. 3 Amber 
spot remained unchanged while the future 


sumption is moderate. A point of interest 
ii connection with stocks is the fact that 
or November 18 a London dispatch stated 
tiiat the Rubber Growers’ Association 


turers were cautious in buying. Novem- 
ber 8 sentiment in the outside market im- 
proved in sympathy with the recovery in 
the Exchange market. All grades of plan- 


peaitiods: advanced ar pence shove the pre- adopted on that day the report of the co- tation” were unchanged. Factory inquiry 
stakes tibiae. operative selling plan committee designed was fair at the lows, but ceased when 
to put into effect a cooperative sales or- prices worked higher. The week-end 
genization among British growers inde- market for ribs closed at 163; cents, 134 


New York QOutside Market 


pendently of the Dutch growers’ program. 
Later advices indicate that no central sales 
plan has yet been approved. 


cents down from the close of the previous 
week, 





The market for actuals in November Spot Nov.9 Month Ago Year Ag 
lacked active buying interest on the part In the week ended November 2 rubber Crepe 17% 21 19 
©! manufacturers. In that respect condi- manufacturers were buying on the decline. Ribs ............. 1634 20 18 
tions have remained unchanged for several [-xpectation of further reductions induced  Upriver fine ..... 17% 2( 1934 
months. Factory stocks have been main- caution on the part of consumers in Akron The market of the week terminated 
tained on a conservative working basis to and _ other rubber manufacturing centers. ovember 16 declined for the first half 
meet current needs with a reasonable mar- April-May-June arrivals were being OF eel reaching on Wednesday the low of 
vin of safety. fered then at 19 cents. Latex, clean thin 1534 cents for ribs. A rally of % cent 

The price of standard ribs on October trown and roll brown receded 58 to both on Thursday and Friday brought 
26 was 18% cents. From that date the S4-cent and ambers slumped a full pons the price for ribs on the latter day to 17 
price declined quite steadily to the 1534- At the week-end close ribs were 18%  conts. The advance had no disturbing 


cents down 7% from the close of the pre- 


: effect on manufacturers owing to the 
vious week. 


large stocks of rubber available and their 


cent level reached on November 13. This 
was succeeded by a rise to 17 cents on the 


15th and a new decline to 16 cents on the = Spot Nov. 2 Month Ago Year Ago present moderate needs. The week closed 
2ist, closing on November 23 at 16% wae Sepres ore sty, a 19% at 1634 cents for ribs, which was the level 
cents. Upriver fine ...... 19% 1934 20 of the previous week's close. 





New York Quotations 


Following are the New York outside market rubber quotations for one year ago, one month ago, and November 26, the current date 








: November 26, October 26, November 26, : November 26, October 26, November 2¢ 
Plantation Hevea 1928 1929 1926 South American 1923 1929 “1929 
4 J J Ss - "0 ; No 
Rubber latex (Hevea)...gal.$1.40 @ $1.45 @ $1.40 @ Paras —Continued 
Peruvian, fim@.:..: oss. $0.20% | $0.17'4@ $0.15 @ 
CREPE Tapajos, fine i ete .20 @ A74A@ l a 
First latex, spot 19 @.19%  .1956@.20 17 @ CAUCHO 
November .....0<% «ies 19 @.19% .20 @ 17 @ : 
November-December ...  .19 @.19'%4 .204%@ 174%4@ Upper caucho hall........ 13 @ 0934 @ 0814 a 
lanuary-Mare 194%@ .2034 @ 171%@.18 Upper caucho ball...... 20154 16 @ 13 @ 
GOING: «5 6. oss s:cis:s's <%= 1944 @.193@ .214@ 1814 @.1834 Lower caucho ball........  .12%@ 09 @ 7Yya 
oC Se eee 1834 @ 19Y%@ 161% @.163%4 P 
“BR” Blanket, spot. 17 @ 16% « 14%4@.141%, Manigobas 
DHOMEINIET oie de be-ase . 17 @ 16% 14% @.14% Se eee, " me 
November-December .... .17. @ 1640 144% @.1434 — pe 4 heads....... b er - pe a 
January-March 1744@ 17) a 141%4@.15 table ida Wein sisal oko rel G v.12 @ 
Apes a ie y} 71 ay, = : Manicoba, 30% guaranteed a 22 @ 22 @ 
eit: |) he ee 174%@.17% 174%4@ 15 @.15%4 Nee eahecs. hi aes a Coe +4 
“Cc” Blanket, spot........ .16%4@ Me a pris, @ ee z Mangabiera, thin shee =: @ 22 @ 
os Oe SS Soe 7 @ 64@ 144,@.14% 
| eS Serer eee -16354@ 146 @ 137% @.14 Centrals 
SG? GUE ise k serie sks 14° @.14% 11“Y@ 10% @.10Y% Central scrap ......... 13 @ 08 @.10 07 ~@.08 
Central wet sheet...... 10 @ @ a 
Sheet Corint6é scrap ..... wens. see C8 @.10 07 @.08 
; g Z : Esmeralda sizusage ....... .13 @ 98 @.10 07 @.08 
Ribbed, smoked spot...... FS. a Ao. @ 16 @.1614% . 
ea omnes 18 @ 19 .-@ 16K%@ Guayule 
November-Decemher ... -18 G 194@ 164@ y 
January-March 18% @ 194 @ WZ @1Y Duro, washed and dried... .174%@ 18 @ 17 @ 
April-June ......--2+00- 1834 @ -20%@ 17% @.1734 PM ocearas aakae Ree 194@ 18 @ 
East Indian Gutta Percha 
PONTIANAK Gente (Sink 66k. 25 @ 18 @.19 17'4@.18 
: P - = . CA ph re eee aera eae 3706 @ a 28 a 
eo! ee a rrr i. @ 16 @ a 06 @.08 Red Macassar ......... 2.90 @ 72.60 @ 2.50 @ 
PNM, ROG. oscis ecceee sins 2042 @ 14° @.15 13. @.14 
See eer rey ae @ 10 @ 09 @ Balata 
$ Block Ciudad Bolivar..... 50 @ 1S @.46 40 @.42 
South American be teal ‘ ; 40 
5 Rene rete es A7TY@ +46 @ 38 @.40 
PARAS Memes beck ..........05 4% © *.564€@ 7.50 @ 
i a ae Lo Sar ieee 7:4@ a 37, @.39 
Upriver, fine ........++.- 20) 2@ +4 @ io @ Gavin sheet... .... 5014 @ 32 @.53% 31 @ 33 
Cpriver, FRE 0.025022 ose 244% @ 25 @ .23144@ Waiteas ep onc. @ 35 @.57 : @ 35 
U priver, 14. @ 0934 @ 08144 @ 
Upriver, *.204%@ *16 @ "15. @ Chicle 
Islands, @ A7“4@ 144@ haan 
‘ he ner *24 @ *.24U4@ *23° @ Honduras .........0..+5: t68 @ t.6o @ +68 @ 
Acre, Bolivian, 21 @ 19 @ 164%@ Veeetan, Tne nine cwcess t.68 @ 100 @ 68 @ 
é Boliv ao (@ *254@ *24 @ oes ) we . 
Beni Bolivien 22 @ 194@ 16%@ a pe ~~ ] ve Shipment from. Brazil. 
Madeira 21 @ 1s8yYa 16 @ *Nom'nal. tDuty paic 





Spot Nov. 16 Month Ago Year Ago 
er 17% 21 187% 
Ribs . tiveanew ne 20 17 44 
Upriver fine ...... 17 20% * 19% 


During the week ended November 23 
spot ribs held at 1634 cents for the first 
two days, fell to 16% on Wednesday and 
again declined sharply to 16 cents on 
Thursday and Friday, rallying to 16% 
cents at the close on Saturday. Other 
grades also declined from % to '%4-cent, 
except roll brown. Buying interest was 
at low ebb and the market at a standstill. 


Spot Nov. 23 Month Ago Year Agi 
Crepe 167% 20 19 
Ribs : 16% 19% 18 
Uprive € 1634 20 1912 


November 25 standard ribs were un-- 
changed on the offering of 16% cents for 
November and 1634 cents for December. 
The remainder of the list also was un- 
changed from the previous week, Factory 
interest appeared to be wholly absent, and 
the market is in the hands of speculators. 


Importations of all grades in October 
were 43,725 tons compared to 42,515 tons 
one year ago. Plantation arrivals for 
October were 42,697 tons, compared to 
41,571 tons one year ago. Total importa- 
tions of plantation rubber for ten months 
ended October 31 wert 466,471 tons com- 
pared to 349,934 tons for the correspond- 
ing period of 1928. Total importations of 
all grades of rubber for the ten months 
ended October 31 were 477,292 tons com- 
pared to 364,861 tons for the correspond- 
ing period of 1928. 


Rubber Afloat to the United States 
All figures in long tons 
Neth- London 
erland and 

Week British East Liver- 

Ended Malava Ceylon Indies pool ‘Total 
Nov Z. 7,776 960 2,012 51 10,799 
Nov 9 7,193 648 1,470 106 9,327 
Nov, 16 5,584 571 1,960 52 8,167 
Nov. 23 6.109 919 1,711 78 8,817 


Industry and Trade 


Report of the National Industrial Conference Board 


ISCUSSION of the business situation 
today is dominated by steps taken by 
the President of the United States to pro- 
mote activity and by events in the stock 
market. A review of conditions in 
productive enterprise can take notice of 
these happenings only as they operate to 
increase or decrease industrial and com- 
mercial activity. Coming as it did late in 
October, the preliminary stock market col- 
lapse could not affect in any appreciable 
degree the record for the month as a whole 
in industry or indeed even in the stock 
market itself. October records, totals, and 
averages therefore reflect, in the main, con- 
ditions which preceded the break in the 
stock market 
Automobiles 
Automobile and truck production during 
October reached a total of 394,465, or 5 
per cent under October last year and 8 per 
cent below September this year. Output 
in the first ten months of this year totaled 
5,265,789. During the balance of the year 
a greater than normal decline in produc- 
tion is looked for, but exports and domestic 
sales are expected to show a relatively 
smaller decline, about equal to the cor- 
responding period in 1926. New car and 
truck registrations during September were 
14 per cent larger than September last year. 
The first nine months’ registrations of 
3,689,506 were 4 per cent greater than the 
new registrations for the twelve months of 
1928. Foreign sales in September were 
3.3 per cent larger than a year ago. The 
first nine months’ sales abroad were 4.3 
per cent larger than in the full record 
year of 1928. 
Crude Rubber 


October consumption of crude rubber in 
the United States was 0.3 per cent greater 
than in September. Total consumption for 


the first ten months of this year increased 
12.3 per cent over the consumpticn during 


the first ten months of 1928. Total domestic 
stock of crude rubber on hand and in transit 
overland on October 31 was 4.9 per cent 
greater than on September 30. Crude 
rubber afloat for United States ports on 
October 31 was about 0.7 per cent greater 
than on September 30. Imports of crude 
rubber into the United States during the 
month of October increased 34.5 per cent 
over September and 2.8 per cent over 
October, 1928. For the ten months ending 
October 31 total imports of crude rubber 
were approximately 30.8 per cent greater 
than in the corresponding period of last 
year. 
Chemicals 


Business in chemicals, oils, and drugs 
was a bit slow, but generally satisfactory 
during October. Demand in most lines was 
beginning to reflect the customary tendency 
of industrial consumers to reduce in- 
ventories of supplies as the year-end ap- 
proaches. This was matched, in most in- 
stances, by a slowing up of production, 
as producers have come to regard their 
margin of profit more highly than mere 
volume. Renewal of contracts to cover 
next year’s requirements proceeded at a 
steady rate during the month. For the 
most part, contract prices were not changed 
from prevailing levels. An upward trend 
has since been noticeable in several 
chemicals that are of very large consump- 
tion. 

Cotton 


Consumption of raw cotton, exclusive of 
linters, in October was greater than for 
any corresponding month since 1923. For 
the new season, 1929-30, the consumption 
of 1,745,000 bales has been exceeded only 
once, 1926-27, since the 1922-23 season. 
The increase in consumption in October 
over September was 17.4 per cent and 
over October a year ago 4.0 per cent. Cot- 
ton on hand in consuming establishments 
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on October 31 was 55.6 per cent greater 
than on the same date last year; while 
that in public storage and at compresses 
was 13.5 per cent greater than on the cor- 
responding date a year ago. 
Gasoline 

On September 30 gasoline stocks were 
the lowest they have reached this year, the 
high point being on March 31. August 
showed the highest single month's con- 
sumption of gasoline, not only in this year 
but in the entire history of the oil busi- 
ness. For the first nine months of this 
year gasoline consumption showed an in- 
crease of 15.1 per cent over the same 
period of 1928. 

Merchandise Sales 

A number of agencies indicating demand 
show for trading in general a Jevel in 
September and October close to that of 
the same months of last year. The index 
of distribution to consumer for September, 
compiled by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, while showing an increase over 
August, was less than in September a year 
ago. Wholesale sales in September, cover- 
ing eight lines of trade, increased 0.9 pet 
cent over August, increased sales of meats, 
hardware, and furniture being sufficient to 
overcome decreased sales of dry goods, 
men’s clothing, and boots and shoes. Com- 
pared with September a year ago, wholesale 
sales were 2.7 per cent greater. Retail 
trade of 483 department stores in October 
increased 3.0 per cent over the same month 
last year although there was considerable 
variation in the geographical distribution. 
Retail demand in October, insofar as re- 
flected by the sales of chain stores, was at 
a higher level than a year ago, 48 chains 
reporting an increase of 20.0 per cent over 
October last year and a gain of 23.5 per 
cent in the first ten months of the present 
year as compared with the same period a 
year ago. 


Exports 


The approximate total value of exports 
in October increased 21.1 per cent over 
September but decreased 3.6 per cent from 
the amount reported in October a year ago. 
Total merchandise exports as well as ex- 
ports of gold last month reached the high- 
est figure recorded since November last 
year. The value of imports last month, 
increasing about 11.6 per cent over Sep- 
tember and 10.3 per cent over October, 
1928, was the largest since last May. Dur- 
ing the first ten months of this year the 
total value of exports was 6.1 per cent 
greater and imports 8.7 per cent greater 
than they were in the same period a year 
ago. 

For the nine months ending with Septem- 
ber, finished manufactures accounted for 
52.0 per cent of the total export, and crude 
materials, the next largest item, for 18.5 
per cent. In September, crude materials 
constituted 26.0 per cent of the total, com- 
pared with 13.5 per cent in August and 
29.0 per cent in September a year ago. On 
the other hand, finished manufactures 
composed 44.2 per cent in comparison with 


53.8 per cent in August and 39.9 per cent’ 


in September a year ago. Thsee various 
changes are seasonal and usually expected 
to occur. 
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RECLAIME 


ECLAIMING plants were operated 
the past month for a seasonally re- 
duced output to meet the conserva- 
tive, steady demand of consumers. Re- 
claimers anticipate operating on substan- 
tially the same basis during December and 
expect to make the customary increase in 
output with the opening of the new year. 
The consumption of reclaim in July was 
20,236 tons. The ratio of reclaim to crude 
used that month was 48.7 per cent. Not- 
withstanding that the consumption of re- 
claim in October was 18,024 tons or 2,212 
tons less than in July, the ratio of reclaim 
to crude consumed rose to 51.8 per cent in 
October. This relative increase in the use 
of reclaim is noteworthy because it counter- 
acts the commonly prevalent idea that a 
drop in crude rubber to such low levels as 
have prevailed since last spring tend to 
restrict the use of reclaim. As a matter 
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of fact that is not the case, at least in the 
practice of the best organized and man- 
aged rubber manufacturing plants. 

Elimination of reclaim from compounds 
in favor of low priced rubber was fully 
demonstrated some years ago to be a se- 
rious technical mistake. Such substitution 
is not now taking place although rubber is 
at the 16-cent level. The current reduc- 
tion in reclaim consumption is actually sea- 
sonal and further influenced by the excep- 
tional general hesitancy in American in- 
dustry due to the recent profound defla- 
tion of security values, which reacted 
severely on business of every sort. 

Manufacturers in general are naturally 
cautious under existing circumstances. 
There are no indications of distress in any 
of the rubber companies and optimism is 
uppermost in every line of the rubber 
trade. 
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Production, Consumption, Stocks, and Prices of Tire Reclaim 
United States Reclaimed Rubber Statistics—Long Tons 
Consumption 
Per Cent United States 
Year Production Consumption to Crude Stocks* Exports 
Lh) ee ei ie iS 132,930 137,105 35.6 13,203 5 
| Se eee 180,582 164,500 45.9 23/218 
BGs fee Siew ais woases 189,144 178,471 47.6 24,980 ) 
BO ew ovis gee sare Sa 20' 208,516 223,000 50.4 24,785 9.577 
1927 
January POPE eT 16,526 12,374 39.3 25,903 726 
ce ge ea aera aed 15,860 14,424 47.8 27,291 671 
SS ae eee ee 16,788 13,528 37.4 27,124 735 
On eee aioe eases 14,483 16,677 46.5 25.712 899 
OUD Ag She Se 16,159 15,754 46.1 26,419 934 
BIR iia cic @ $e as.9 18304 539% 16,652 15,547 46.0 25,811 683 
Tuly Pu wea walsh 15,488 13,842 47.4 26,599 674 
iaedat Geos acc e 15,109 15,836 47.3 25,157 629 
September ........... 14,392 14,790 54.3 23,429 538 
oe eee 16,127 17,292 64.5 22,176 571 
November ..........-- 15,477 14,876 55.5 21,728 700 
December .........- 16,083 13,431 52.7 24,980 730 
1928 A 
epee ei 14,862 20,140 58.5 21,941 887 
ng a eae 15,291 18,670 55.4 20.848 813 
EE TR eae oe 17,069 20,680 37.9 19,558 879 
NWO sein rceccea sae 15,393 19,280 58.8 19,283 810 
OS Seer rr ere 18,945 20,215 54.1 18,137 889 
EE SOE ED 18,781 18,140 48.2 18,709 350 
axes os 4a Nico n> 17,278 19,070 51.0 17,305 986 
Cr Sa Sia ps aka ae 19,049 17,890 41.7 15,881 909 
REET Cos 0s Gods oes 18,693 17,795 44.6 17,991 809 
ae rer 17,182 18,420 45.1 17,026 842 
ee 18,245 18,380 49.1 22,399 730 
TOBDORIIET. 6. o5 3.50 i s0s0 17,728 14,320 45.9 24,785 673 
1929 
es aes 18,685 21,068 49.1 74,394 941 
oC i aera a ace yea 18,094 19,829 47.7 23,305 1,028 
LS er Ste 19,984 20,867 46.7 22,076 1,344 
Ue ener amare arr oe 19,899 22,435 47.3 20,680 1,498 
OS ee re eee 20,385 23,176 47.1 19,479 1,299 
AM cic sow pose else Ss Se 18,416 18,141 42.0 17,980 961 
‘Ti ae eee ee 18,387 20,236 48.7 19,679 1,202 
RS ere ESE 19,787 18,230 47.6 22,309 860 
ee ii 18,660 16,416 47.2 24,984 657 
ee eee ee 18,698 18,024 51.8 25,474 830 


Compiled by Rubber Manufacturers Association. 


*Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. 
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New York Quotations 


November 26, 1929 


™ A Spec. 
High Tensile Grav. Price Per Pound 

Super-reclaim, black... 1.20 $0.12 @$0.12% 

WE irate ese 6:62 ok: eeayy 1.20 ar -@ 11% 

Auto Tire 

ere Sy 12 eae 07 @ .07% 

Black selected tires.... 1.18 074%@ 07% 

De ae re 1.35 09 @ 09Y% 

EVE GUAS so os ca 50s 1.38 10 @ 10% 

ee ee Ness. ae. 11%@ .12 
Shoe 

Unwashed ........ss- 1.60 07 @ 07% 

VION a Scar correwres 1.50 .093%4@ .10 
Tube 

bs a pre ake 1.00 124%@ 13 

PO? Peso a4Gewe canes 1.10 10 @ OY 
Truck Tire 

Truck tire, heavy grav- 

PR Pra eae 1.55 .07 @ 07% 

Truck tire, light gravity 1.40 07%@ .07% 
Miscellaneous 

EE Ee 135 11 @ 1% 

Mechanical blends..... 1.60 06%@ .07 


October Consumption and Stocks 


Consumption of crude rubber of all 
classes by manufacturers in the United 
States in October is estimated at 34,800 
long tons, according to statistics compiled 
by The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 250 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
This compares with an estimated consump- 
tion of 34,707 long tons for September. 
Total consumption of crude rubber by 
American manufacturers for the first ten 
months of this year is estimated at 418,614 
long tons. Consumption during the first 
ten months of 1928 was 372,646 long tons. 

Consumption of reclaimed rubber is esti- 
mated at 18,024 long tons for October and 
199,077 long tons for the ten months’ 
period. 

These estimates are based on reports re- 
ceived by the association from manufac- 
turers who are estimated to represent 90 
per cent of the total consumption in the 
United States. 

The association estimates total domestic 
stocks of crude rubber on hand and in 
transit overland on October 31 at 88,483 
long tons compared with 84,362 long tons 
as of September 30. Crude rubber afloat 
for United States ports on October 31 is 
estimated at 49,835 long tons as against 
49,480 long tons on September 30. These 
estimates are based on reports to the asso- 
ciation which are believed-to represent 95 
per cent of the total for the United States. 


October Rubber Imports 


Imports of crude rubber of all classes 
into the United States during October 
totaled 43,725 long tons according to esti- 
mates issued by The Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association, 250 W. 57th St., New 
York, N. Y. This compares with imports 
of 32,515 long tons in September and with 
42,515 long tons in October, 1928. 

For the ten months ended October 31 
total imports of crude rubber are estimated 
at 477,291 long tons as against imports of 
364,861 long tons for the corresponding 
period of last year. 
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Rupeer SCRAP 


URING November the rubber scrap 
consuming demand on most grades 
was steady and dull. Prices de- 
‘lined on a few grades in each division ex- 
cept hard rubber. The heaviest decline was 

n mixed auto tires with beads, beadless, 
and mixed auto peelings on which the re- 
duction was virtually $2 per ton. Twelve of 
the standard grades remain unchanged in 
price. Reclaimers’ yards are well stocked 
with scraps, and buying interest is not very 
active. 

300TS AND SHOES. The market is quiet, 
and demand steady. 

Harp Rusper. Current interest is dull. 
Price firm and unchanged. 

MecHANIcALs. This division of the mar- 
ket is generally quiet. The only grade in 
good demand is air brake, which has de- 
clined $1 per ton. Quotations on all other 
mechanical grades remain unchanged from 
me month ago. 

TIRES. utomobile tire grades are rather 
dull because of the large stocks in reclaim- 
ers’ stock vards. 




















Automobile Body Insulation 


Automobile Body 
Shock Insulation 


genta years ago engineers found that 
properly cured molded rubber, when 
predetermined compression 
throughout, suitably designed to take the 
action tor-car springs both at the 
pivot end and_ shackle end, functioned 
better in every respect than steel shackles. 
[ shock insulation has been 
extended tor the elimination at the source 
of vibration, road shocks, squeaks, rattles, 
oiling, broken springs, and 


held under 


This system of 
| 


greasing 
bad riding. 

One of the latest appl cations in this line 
is that adaptable in the insulation of closed 
automobiles against vibration and drum- 
ning. The fundamental idea is that the 
bodies have edges that are turned, and a 
rubber molding is snapped into this shaped 
portion and is pulled into compression by 
g, as pictured in the accompanying 
ilustrati Body panels in this way are 
held together semi-rigidly and by the re- 
silient action of the rubber will not squeak, 
rattle, or drum. 


lamping 





Write Auto Tires. Tires, beads and 
headless, are steady, and the supply is 
scarce. 

Sottp Tires. The price is steady and 
unchanged, with a good export demand. 

INNER TuBes. Floating inner tubes are 
quiet and steady. Supply is scarce. No. 2 
compounded is unchanged in price. Red 
tubes are quoted at 43g down %-cent from 
one month ago. Mixed tubes have declined 
to 334 cents flat down S¢-cent. 


CONSUMERS’ BUYING PRICES 
Carload Lots 


November 26, 1929 


Boots and Shoes 


Prices 
Boots and shoes, black.../h. $1.40 @$1.45 
Untrimmed arctics........ Ib, .00%@ .01 
Tennis shoes and soles..../b. .00% @ 


Inner Tubes 


No. 1, floating............/b. 0.0747@ 0.07% 
No. 2, compounded......../b. 044 @ .04% 
SRS are er Ib, D435g@ 0458 
Mixed tubes ......% 0334 @ 
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Tires 
Prices 
Pngumatic Standard— 


re ...ton 21.09 @21.50 


Beadless . .....ton 30.00 @30.50 
White auto tires with 
NS rrr ton 40.00 @42.00 
RNR IONS> Sib vb aesaaes ton 48.00 @49.00 
Mixed auto peeling....ton 33.00 @34.00 
Solid— 
Mixed motor truck, 
LEOE <eE%can aware ton 22.00 @23.00 
Mechanicals 
Mixed black scrap........ lb. O00O%@ .00% 
Hose, air brake..........ton 23.00 @ 
SRORIAT ROU. 65206056 lb. .00% @ 
Ot: Ik ES oss aes sent lb 002 @ .02% 
SM, @ Es inked sama awae lb, 01 @ 01% 
White druggists’ sundries ./b. 02 @ .02% 
Mechanical .......... Ib. 01%~@ 01% 
Hard Rubber 
’ $0.10 @$0.10% 


No. 1 hard rubber...... Ib. 


English Rubber Scrap Market 
(By Cable) 
CONSUMERS’ BUYING PRICES 
London, November 27, 1929. 
£ per Ton 


Gak shes ee ee £4a 5 
eRe NNO te sie ose each Sis a 28 68 30(a 35 
REO? CiPPR 6. so kcen sks abs ora alee 3a 3u% 
Floating motor tubes.............. 30@ 35 
ge ee ere 18@ 20 


Market reported weak. 


AIRCRAFT RUBBER GOODS 


Numerous Ingenious Uses of Resilient Fittings Interest 


Crowds at Western 


Not the least interesting feature to over 
90,000 people who attended the $2,000,000 
Western Aircraft Show at Los Angeles, 
Calif.. on November 9 to 17 was the 
striking display of rubber articles essential 
to blimps and planes ranging from the 
tiniest sport models to the giant 194-miles 
an-hour machine exhibited. 

Of especial concern to many were the 
pneumatic tires that are so important a 
factor in safe take-offs and landings; and 
the advantages of the newer types in ab- 
sorbing more efficiently the severe shock 
loads when planes touch rough ground at 
high speed were well set forth by repre- 
sentatives of the Firestone, Goodrich, and 
(soodyear companies, each concern display- 
ing complete lines of the newest in “dough- 
nut” and standard airplane tires for landing 
gear and tail support. Besides tires, Good- 
rich also showed an extensive assortment 
of rubber accessories. 

In a demonstration of refueling it was 
explained how a 40-foot length of special 
1%-inch hose had been used in the “St. 
Louis Robia” endurance flight of over 400 
hours; how an air-inflated rubber mattress 
over fuel tank and fuselage had afforded 
the pilots a chance to rest; how the rocker 
boxes of the engine had been connected 
with rubber tubes from the dash to the 
alemite parts, so that the rocker arms 
could be kept well lubricated; and many 
other unique applications of ‘rubber. 

Accessories that also attracted much at- 
tention were light oil and gasoline-resistant 
rubber pipe lines, which, unlike copper and 
brass pipes; would be unaffected by the 
intense vibration of the planes in flight, for 
feeding fuel from tanks to motors; rubber 
titments for snubbing on some types of oil- 


Aeronautical Exhibit 


gear shock absorbers; sponge rubber gaso- 
line tank covers; air-inflated rubber 
cushions ; rubber tail-skid mounting; rubber 
laminated aeroboard for pontoons and fuse- 
iages, samples showing the cellular rubber 
faced on one or both sides with hard 
rubber, and with metal, wood, fabric, and 
wire screen; rubber cements for general 
utility, for attaching matting or wood to 
metal, and for attaching rubber to metal: 
rubber tubing for instruments on dash- 
boards, voice-communicating sets, etc. 

Other rubber accessories included land- 
ing-gear shock absorber cord; insulated 
starter, ignition, radio, and lighting wires 
and cables; tension cord on rubber pedals; 
sponge rubber cushioning for compass, altim- 
eter, radiotrons, chronometer, radio tabie, 
generator, and battery jars; folding life 
boats; soft, medium, and hard shock-ab- 
sorber disks; airplane matting; pontoon 
hand-hole covers; radiator hose; engine- 
mount pads: control handle grips; grom- 
mets; rubberized wool-lined flying suits; 
sponge rubber face masks; rubber-edged 
goggles; and helmet ear-pieces. 

The Willard Storage Battery Co. had a 
fine exhibit of hard rubber cell threaded- 
rubber separator batteries. The Emsco 
Aircraft Co., Downey, Calif., controlled by 
FE. M. Smith, of the E. M. Smith Rubber 
Co., Los Angeles, had one of the hand- 
somest touring planes in the show. The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of California 
exhibited a 10-foot baby blimp; its dirigible 
“Volunteer” circled the show grounds daily, 
and on the last day the Goodyear Universal 
Fokker plane arrived from Akron to pay 
its respects before starting to visit all the 
leading cities on the Coast to demonstrate 
the new “Airwheels.” 
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ComPpounnbine INGREDIENTS 


HE depressing effect of the recent col- 

lapse of the stock market was reflected 
in the slowing up of activity in all lines of 
trade and industry. Tire and tube produc- 
tion embracing the major part of the rubber 
manufacturing industry was quick to re- 
spond to the curtailment of automobile pro- 
duction and is proceeding on virtually 50 
per cent of capacity. Production in 
mechanical rubber goods is reported fair; 
the same is generally true in other branches 
of the industry. In conformity with these 
conditions the demand for rubber com- 
pounding ingredients may be described as 
generally mildly active or routine for most 
of the items. 

ACCELERATORS. The well-established ac- 
celerators that combine in their action, rapid 
low temperature curing effect and freedom 
from scorching are growing in favor. They 
not only improve the physical properties of 


Accelerators, Inorganic 





Lead, carbonate ........ lb. $0.09 @ 

1 HO «UR reer Ib, 09354 @ 
sublimed white........./b. .08% @ 
sublimed blue........../b. .08%@ 
super-sublimed white 

leasl ARR rr eee 1b. .08%4 @ 

Lime, R. M. hydrated...ton 20.00 @ 

RA 6s co cua aan «50% lb, 08% 

Magnesia, calcined heavy.ton 90.90 @ 
DRMINE. is eres soa lb. 08% @ 11 

Orange mineral A.A.A.. ./b. 11344@ 

Accelerators, Organic 

EO eee Pere Pee Ib. 55 @ 65 

A-11 sabes 62 @ .75 

ee as orcs oo paresis lb. 57 @ - .65 

RAE rea Ib. 58 @ ‘é] 

BREEN. ace ag ii ls es acwsplacansed Ib. 64 @ 80 
2 eee lb 80 @ .95 

Aldehyde ammonia lb 65 @ .70 

ED: Vega ees ewan votes lb. 78 @ 80 

NN coos s Gis oka os .aiegke & 1b. a 

SN TMRE ooo cod vas saws Ib, ‘a 
WER Petey sikcensce ore ere eae Ib. @ 

D Be ear one's rsis eae lb. O00 (a 

MG he A NES lb 42 = @ 445 

TE a eee eaten 32006 @ 32, 

Ethylidineaniline ........ Ib. 45 @ .474% 

Formaldehydeaniline ... ./b. 374%@ 42% 

Grasselerator 102 ....... Ib, @ 

552 hn ea ee Ib. @ 

SE, cada > cance 6's weer a @ 

NCE so ORE ae: Ib. @ 
Rare lb. 40 @ 

RES Se arene lb. 1.60 @ 
Hexamethylenetetramine ../b. 584@ .61 
Lead oleate, No. 999..... 1b. 16 @ 

Witco 14 @ 

Lithex 20 @ 

Methylenedianiline ...... Ib. @ 

MeOnex 45. ee Ree ee db: 3.25 @ 

OOK. dik oo bi s.0.0's occas lb 70 @ 75 

PAMMUONIG, %s'5.90:x5:si0a 69ers Ib. @ 

euaacelt ON ies dee ee lb. 2.00 @ 2.50 

ee ae eee ra Ib, 40 @ 42! 
DY -aieeiwenlaw Gis eialectre sa ae lb. 40 @ 421, 

PE Rete aYe-ovs 55S sae Sak 1b. 1.20 @ 

ID bis cia scnw siscadae Ib. 70 @ 475 

Meneac  N0,. 393% 02.255. Ib. 40 @ 42% 
Ti MO bibivcn cask oun lb. @ 

ph TS eae ere 1b. 50 @  .55 

Thiocarhanilid ..........lb .25%4@_ .281 

Trimene SID 75 @ 

WMS iss aaleusis wsenes lb, 1.20 @ 

oo Seer rere. 1b, @ 

BE, ONS SEES rotor Ib. 56 @ = .60 

LS rare ep hs Ib. 30 6 @~ «40 

Sy Se Cee lb. 2.50 @ 

SD 84 Sa wos 5450s x a BAS Ib, 50 @ _ .60 

PMN 45 ce Ss vGi058 aoaae Ib. @ 

Acids 


Acetic 28% (bbls.)..100 /bs. 3.88 @ 4.13 


glacial (carboys)..100/bs. 14.18 @14.43 
Sulphuric, 66° ..... 100 /bs. 77Y%@ «78 
Alkalies 
Caustic soda, solid. .100 /bs, 2.75 @ 3.00 
Antioxidants 
Age-Rite, powdered ...../b. @ 
OME) Sak 4S sos se ninea ses Tb. @ 
WIE szsiacs cts : Pee) @ 


the rubber but effect economy of produc- 
tion by reducing curing time. 

AGE ReEststTERS. These products are 
diversified in chemical effect sufficiently to 
afford protection against deterioration of 
rubber goods by oxidation, sunlight, and 
flexing fatigue. Their demonstrated tech- 
nical value assures them a permanent place 
in rubber technology. 

BeNzo_. The general demand is broad 
and production is active. 

Carpon Briackx. The demand by the 
rubber industry is fair. Spot price on 
carload lots was reduced on November 16 
to 6 cents f. o. b. Texas works. 

Cay. This universally used reenforcing 
ingredient is in good demand because of its 
value and low price. 

LITHARGE. Two price reductions took 
effect before the middle of November, each 
of 4-cent a pound, bringing the price for 
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Antioxidants (Continued) 


PRURMONE | 6.015250. 5.00.43 aca 3 lb, $0.70 @$0.75 
fo Rae eran een ere: lb. @ 
Grasselerager A ........ lb. @ 
I os. ecg S)s gx 6 wes 1b. 54 @ .65 
Stabmite-Alba. ives cco.0 as lb 70 @ «475 
DE, SAK sG a as cewe Ib, 37U.@ 
Colors 
BLACK 
RE ren gc one ain ti vie Ib. 09%@ 
Carbon (see compounding 

ingredients) 
oe eee lb, 05%@ 15 
Lampblack (commercial). ./b. 07 @_ .08 

BLUE 
We We kee cada ce cues 1b. a 
Huber brilliant ......... Ib. 4.20 @ 4.70 
PREM MRARR « yc4 0c 6d.0)_ w.0ie e¥ov ave Ib 35 @ 37 
(By yr Ib 06 @ 30 
BROWN 
PURDEE MOONA. 6 5.6 o0:6.0.b-6.008 Ib, 1.60 @ 2.10 
Sienna, Italian, raw..... Ib, O5%@ 12 
GREEN 
ARO GTO ogi dccscecs lb, ( 
Chrome, Hant .iccic.s.. lb, oF 334 
rr ee lb. 28 @ .3i1 
Ch-omium oxide......... Ib. 33 @ 38 
Huber brilliant ......... Ib. 4.35 @ 
ORANGE 
Fluber Pérsian: . «53.5. Ib. 50 @ 1.00 
RED 
Ce Aa eee ee Ib. a 
Antimony 
Crimson, 15/17%...... Ib, a 
Sulphur free ....... Ib, (a 
Crimson, R. M. P. No. 3./b. 48° @ 
Sulphur, free ....... Ib. 52 @ 
Vermilion, No. 5... ./b. @ 
NGG AS Swgnce see s.6 lb, ‘a 

CHL di ew vatccscecies lb, (a 

Oa ee Ib. a 
EUTAS Ie iowa cuss ss lb. a 

PMNs trees eels aietroice lb, 35 @ 

Pe he eat as yas eed Ib, 22 @a 
Do ee re lb a 
Huber brilliant ......... lb, 1.35 @ 1.85 
Iron Oxides 

bright pure domestic. ../b. 12 @ 

bright pure English... ./b. 13 @ 

bright reduced English. /b. 10 @ 
bright reduced domestic. /b. 10 @ 

Indian (maroon), pure 

ee eee I ll @ 

Indian (maroon), pure 

ern Ib, 11 @ 

Indian (maroon) reduced 

ree ee Ib, 09Y4@ 

Indian (maroon) reduced 

GOMERUC 20.608 5.50% Ib. 11 = @ 
eee ee lb. 13144 @ 
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commercial grade in casks to 834 cents. 
The demand is reduced to routine. 

LirHoponrt. This is the only ingredient 
the demand for which is considered brisk. 
The price is unchanged at 5% cents a 
pound. 

M. R. This generally favored material 
is in steady demand for general molded 
products, heels, etc., at steady prices. 

SoFTENERS. These materials are in great 
variety to meet differing conditions of proc- 
essing, quality, and service requirements 
of goods. Each has its field of usefulness 
and all are in steady demand. 

V. M. P. NaputHa. The price is firm 
and steady, and the demand by the rubber 
trade is routine. 

Stearic Acip. The price holds firm and 
unchanged, and demand is steady. It is the 
acknowledged stabilizer of curing quality 
for general purposes. 

Zinc Oxtne. The price of metallic zinc 
advanced the past month but not sufficiently 
to effect a rise in the price for zinc oxide. 
The rubber industry’s demand for this 
material is dull. 





Colors—( Continued ) 
Spanish red oxide ....../b. $0.03 @$0.04 
Sunburnt red... o<0000 0d, 14 @ 
Venetian red...:........ lb. .02 @ .06 
WHITE 
Lithopone ..... : lb. 054%,@ .05% 
peers er > @ 
2 hg AGA, | 05%4%@ 5% 
RII Soy ei ii arvat ca lb. 054@ 0534 
SO ss ss hadernadna ole @ 
VENOM 65002 6500.00 lb .05%4@ 
fe ee ae sah O8%@ .09 
Zine Oxide 
AAA (lead free) (bbls.)./b, 07 @ 
Azo (factory) : 
ZZZ (lead free) ..../b. 06% @ .07 
Zz (leaded): ...-..: Ib. 06%4%@ 06% 
Z (8% leaded)...... Ib. .06'44@ .06% 
Green seal at 1b, (a 
Kadox Ib. a 
Red seal i @ 
Special rae lb @ 
J. | ae It @ 
XX green label ......./b. @ 
XX red label ........1b a 
YELLOW 
Akco yellow .......... lb, a 
Cadmium sulphide ....../b. 1.00 @ 1.40 
CN nso weraasuscnne eect 17 @ 17% 
Grasselli cadmium ....../b. @ 
Huber camary .........- ib, 3.30 @ 3.80 
Ochre, domestic ......../b. 015% @ .02% 
MMII So's. 4) 4:4.0.3000 rat lb. 03 @ 
oo a lb. .09 @ 
Zinc, C. P., imported... ./b. 21 @ 
Compounding Ingredients 
Aluminum flake (sacks, 
7 reer ..ton 21.85 @ 
(Sac. 1.051) .s-..4 03 ton 24.50 @ 
Ammonium carb. pwd... ./b. At @ 
rere rrrr rrr rx lb. 1AKA@d 
Pee ee ton 25.00 @ 
Barium carbonate.......tom 57.00 @6U.50 
Baryta white (f.o.b. St 
po eS eee ton 23.00 @ 
Baryta white (f.o.b. St. 
Louis, paper bags)....ton 22.20 @ 
Barytes, pure white..... ton 35.00 @ 
GTR fo ves sis Gad < aa ton 27.50 @ 
NINN ines écackane ae ton 32.50 @ 
Foam “A” (f.o.b. St 
eee CS ae ton 23.00 @ 
Foam “A” (f.o.b. St. 
Louis, bags) ton 23.00 @ 
je OP Pee err lb. .04%4@ 
Blane fixe, Gry 26s secs Ib. 04%, @ 
SU ares cadena eS. 916 ton 42.50 @45.00 
Carbon Black 
Aerfloted arrow ...... Ib 07 @ 
CRIMMEY iccces ss Sere, 6.10 @ 
Compressed ..........-/b. 06% @ .12 
Disperso 6.10 @ 
Fumonex 05 @ .09 
Gastex (f.o.b.  fact’y) 
CONMEFACTS 26. wccisecs 1b. 444%@ .0514 
CBFIORE nccvccscceves lb. 05%@ 
ee Ib, M%4@~ 08 
Micronex ...... eee .07 @ .12 
Uncompressed ........ Ib. 06%@ .11 
VOIVONEE. ciccecivceovaes lb. 04 @ .06 
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Compounding Ingredients 























(Continued ) 


Carrara filler ton a 
oO eee ee = on $12.00 @ 
Clay, Blue Ridge, dark. .ton a 
Blue Ridge, light.. ton a 
RR Vale eoiale cies lb 0114 (a 
Dixie ton a 
Langford : ton a 
Mineral flour (Florida).ton a 
Perfectior ton 25.0 a 
Sul fon aU a Zi 
Tens ton 10.06 a 
Cotton black l 13 @ 
white ; i 2 a 
Glue, high grade } 25 @ 
low grade . l BT a 
Infusorial earth ton 50. 
Mica ’ ae h 05 7 
Neomer] D. A ( h 6( a 
Pumice stone. pwd 024€a 
Rottenstone, d n 23.50 a 28 
Shellac, nine Y nge 4 ou a 
Soapbark (cut) 12 i 
Soapstone N 15.00 @22 
] a 
tor 18 P22 
t ; a 
fon ? 
rhor } a 
P 1.00 @ 
stone lbs 1,50 u 
chalk } , ’ 
Englis} 
100 1.50 @ 2 
) ’ a 
S] flou gt 
t'v) r 7.00 1 
Snow white i 
Sussex a 
Vancol a 
Vansulite 4.1 a 
West ster Br hs 1 
Wit =. 

f Ne York <0. 1 
Factice—See Rubber Substitutes 
Mineral Rubber 

Fluxt lid) 
(,eT C ) > a 
Gi act vy) t 7.14 i 
Gr I. R I 
H, lard ! 
I ; ft ’ ' 
( i] M R 
ri t'v) 60 i 
M f.o.b. fact 175.1 a 
62.5 565 








R _ 
Mot 
x a OS 
4 St 
Cl 
& ( 
18 x SS 
1s SS 
Clinche 
8 x 3.25 
18 4 
is Xx 5 
19” Balloon 
19 x Pee 
x 
Ix 4 
J x 25 
1 x 3 
Ballo 
«7 X 4 
20 x 5 
ro x € 
0x 4 4 
1 Balloc 
1 
4 | é 
. 
2 x 4 
Tee: 
27 = 6 
22” Balloon 
22 3 3 
22? x 4 
7 . 4 
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Mineral Rubber (Continued) 














Pioneer M. R., solid 
MEW 5.45%05%% ton $40.00 @$42.01 
M. R. granulated ton 50.00 @52.00 
Robertson, M. R., 
(fact’y) ; — ton 34.00 @R80.06 
granulated ton 38.00 @B80,01 
Vansul Puro ton 24.00 @ 
Oils 
Kerosene gal 15 @ 
Mineral . gal, 20 @ 
Poppy seed oil ga 135 @ 1.71 
Rape eed eee gal su a 
Red oil, distilled ......./b 105% @ llig 
Rubber process gal 25 @ 
Spindle ceeew an gal. 30 a 
Rubber Substitutes or Factice 
Black sss “eave b OS @ 14 
Brown eae eee OS @ 15 
White .. boars err. 09 @ l¢ 
Softeners 
Burgundy pitch 540) @ 0.7 
; 6.75 1 
( ! rude Ih lWtna 
Cottonsee il lb ll @ 
Cycline o1 gail. 26 a 34 
I , lh ‘a O41 
(fluid ) w/b, a 
) snow mee b. a 
lr (&) - ) eee lb 09 «a 
Palm oil (Niger) AG lb. O& a 
Palm oil (Witco) .... b, 10 ’ 
Para-flux we 17 @ 
Petrolatum, snow white.. U8ig@ ORS 
Pigmentar . } )2 a 03 
Pig 
.26 a 
Ss @ 38 
11.50 @ 12.0 
73 ' 
a 
62 
0914@ 
( ' 
Rubtack 10 a 
stearex 5 ’ > 
Stearic ( cuble . 
esse I 153, @ 1¢ 
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Rims Approved by The Tire & Rim Association, Inc. 


88 
RQ 76 
sins 
~,iF 
9.04 
S,14 
uy Y®& 
1.832 
) 
494 











r 
3.9 2 


34 
0.8 3 

38 
23.2 40 
0.3 +4 
6.9 , 





0.2 8 

0.1 12 

]4 

0.6 ~ 

=e 18 

7.2 16 
1.¢ 

0 

0.3 an 

0.3 1 

0.( 1) 

Of : 

° ) 

4 

17 0.0 18 
1.469 0.0 
2.145 0 


t N be Per Cent Rim 
Hich F 
464 0.0 30 x 
4,668 ). x 
1.971 ).0 
2.194 0.0 
UF 1 
16,531 ).1 
fia 
] 
3) 4 
) 
x 
34 x 
).5 G x 
1.3 ( lt 
0.4 
90" 
9 2 
<. 36 x 
2.5 38 
17.7 
1.4 





x 
x 
X 
x 
Xx 


Size 


’ressure 





Truck 


24” Truck 


10 ee 
+ Clinche 


Potals 














NS APS ee ee lb, 
WRUNG ono 3 asics wu eee wm; $0.1 
antar (pine tar) gal so 
OS a gal. ae 
WV, OF oeiie serene Ib 05% 
Solvents 
Benzol (90% drums)... .ga/. 28 
Carbon bisulphide (drums) /b, 05% 
tetrachloride (drums).../b. .06 42 
Cyclohexanonemethyl ..../b. 7 
Dip-Sol Cera gal 13 
Dryolene, No. 9 ....... gal 10% 
Gasoline 
No. 303 
Drums, c. 1. ......ga 20 
Toe Sg. Ra nae gal, 
CCRT R: 4 ico sos 0o' gal, 16 
REMIND es oie sson soe xR GO Ib, 60 
IS Savslncie a heb 5500 lb, 70 
Rub-Sol Sverre Leeee, ka 
Solvent naphtha ....... gal, 35 
are rr gal 
Turpentine, Venice ...... l 20 
dest distilled ..... gal 
Vulcanizing Ingredients 
Sulphur 
Velvet flour (240 Ib. 
RD) nesses sess 100 /bs 
(150 Ib. bags)...100 /hs 
Soft rubber (c.1.)..100 /hs 
(1.c.1.) cae avncee see 
Superfine commercial flour 
een OU Tbs 2:55 
eee 100 /hs 2.40 
Tire brand,  superfne, 
100 fbs 1.90 
Tube brand, velvet.100 /bs. 2.40 
Sulphur chloride ...... b. 05 
Vandex (selenium) sn wt 
(See also Colors Antimony ) 
Waxes 
Beeswax, white, com.....// 5 
DAOMME. 25 2560s sok lb. 37 
ceresine, white ......./ lb. it 
montan ........-..... b 
ozokerite, black ....... } 
NR 24 oasis 3 wees i} 
Paraffin 
122/124 ude white 
ce i Cee ee 03 
124/126 crude white 
scale er C 3 
123/125 full refined.... 04 
125/127 fully refined. . ./l 04'4 
October, 1929 10 Montt 
oe 
Number Per Cent 
2,588 0.2 2 
5,877 0.4 
464 0.0 4 
alecaes 1.05 
Sines 3,472 
280,949 17.( Fad 3 
23,140 1.4 396,682 
14.551 0.¢ 157,039 
7,742 0.5 Liv.si0 
299 04) an8 
91 Out 14 
408 0.0 342° 
1,557 0.1 12,439 
L322 0.1 6,237 
916 0.1 31,402 
418 0.0 $4.94 
5,519 0.3 68.239 
57 0.0 298 
67 00 y 
1,054 
1, 
pasate 3,007 
Ee 4.093 
1,54¢ 
eeeer 27} 
. Git 
0.0 613 
0.0 347 
0.0 8.031 
1,649,854 ns 22,665,254 
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Comron AND Faprics 


MERICAN COTTON. The spot 
A price of middling American cotton 

on November | was 18.10 cents com- 
pared to 19.15 cents on the first day of the 
preceding month. During the last week 
ct October the moderate decline in cotton 
of 20 points was in contrast with the vio- 
lent reaction of the stock market. The 
bad weather that prevailed over most of 
the Cotton Belt interfered with picking 
and ginning and slowed down the move- 
ment of cotton to spot markets. 

Another factor that contributed to price 
stability by holding back cotton from the 
congested market was the reported in- 
crease in deliveries to cooperative market- 
ing associations, in acceptance of the 
Farm Board’s offer of loans averaging 16 
cents a pound on cotton held by the co- 
operatives. 

On November 4, the price of spot cotton 
dropped below 18 cents and on Wednes- 
day, November 6, 60 points more to 17.30, 
the ‘ew price for the week. 

H. Hentz & Co. says, “The factors that 
usually play an important part in the 
price fluctuations of cotton have been ig- 
nored. The market continued to be ‘domi- 
nated by the stock market, easing after the 


Drills 
38-inch 2.00-yard ..... yard $0.17 @ 
40-inch 3.47-yard ......... 10 @ 
50-inch 1.52-yard .......... .23 @ 
Seach 1.90-yard ......... 19 @ 
52-inch 2.20-yard ......... 1654 @ 
59-inch 1.85-yard .......... 20 @ 
Ducks 
38-inch 2.00-yard D. F..yard 174@ 
40-inch 1.45-yard S. F...... .2334@ 
72-inch 1.05-yard D. F..... 35Y4@ 
72-inch 16.66-ounce ....... 38% @ 
72-inch 17.2l-ounce ....... 39344@ 
MECHANICAL 
Hose and belting..... pound 36 @ 
TENNIS 
52-inch 1.35 yard ...... yard 252 @ 
Hollands 
R.T.5—-30-inch ........yard 16 @ 
R.T.7—S64NCR oc cccscccces 18 @ 
R.T.8—404mch .......ce0e .20 @ 
48A—32-inch ..... paweesaratete 124%@ 
48A—40-inch ............. 15S4@ 
RED SEAL 
MEPEMERE. “ss wiggiccese wip-evbis 5 oa 154@ 
i ae PE 164%@ 
| A a eee 25 @ 
GOLD SEAL 
SO4NCH, NNO. 72 o6sicccccccee .20%@ 
40-inch No. 80. ..........- .22 @ 


25.0 


opening with stocks generally lower, and 
rallying sharply when the stock market 
rallied.” 

A United States cotton crop of 15,009,- 
000 bales was forecast by the Department 
of Agriculture in its November & report. 
This report as of November 1 is 94,000 
bales or .6 of 1 per cent higher than the 
forecast of October 1 and 3.7 above the 
1928 crop of 14,478,000 bales. Increases 
in Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, Louisi- 
ava, and Arkansas more than offset de- 
creases in Virginia and the Carolinas. 
The indicated yield for lint cotton per acre 
is 154.1 pounds compared to 152.9 pounds 
during 1928 and 155.8 pounds for the ten- 
year average. The Census Bureau an- 
nounced that a total of 10,889,314 running 
bales had been ginned from the 1929 cot- 
ton crop prior to November 1 as com- 
pared with 10,162,482 bales for the same 
period of 1928. 

Commenting on the government report, 
Livingston & Co. says, “On the whole 
with the ginnings to November 1 rather 
under expectations, it does not look as 
it the later information would cause a re- 
vision of the figures upward, while they 
possibly will be scaled down, should 
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Osnaburgs 
40-inch 2.35-yard ..... yard $0.144@ 
40-inch 2.48-yard ......... 13%@ 
40-inch 3.00-yard ......... 11%@ 
40-inch 10-oz. part waste. = 17%@ 
AOAHOD JOE. b:ig:0 0 0.0:0b es 124%2@ 
37-inch 2.42-vard...... Pra 1374@ 

Raincoat Fabrics 

COTTON 
Bombazine 64 x 60....yard 11 @ 
Bombazine 60 x ” Gamers ne 10 @ 
oS a 124@ 
Plaids 48 x 48. Discviewet sc> 114%@ 
Surface prints 64 x “60. 134%@ 
Surface prints 60 x 48. 124%@ 
Print cloth, 3814-in., 60 x 48 06% @ 
Print cloth, 38%4-in., 64 x 60 07% @ 


Sheetings, 40-inch 


48 x 48, 2.50-yard..... yard 124%@ 121% 
48x 46, Z2.S5-Vatd.....6 ices: 10%@ .11'% 
ee See eee 10%@ .11 
S6-x GO, 3:60-Jard, 2.0 600 0954 @ 

ee eee 08% @ .09%% 
ee SS eee O7%@ 08's 

Sheetings, 36-inch 

48 x 48, 5.00-yard..... yard 067% @ .07 
AE x 40, G.1S-FOT. 2 0.5500 054%@ .057% 
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weather conditions lead to any abandon- 
ment of the cotton in the fields. Perhaps 
it is fairly safe to base ideas of the supply 
and demand situation on a crop around 
15,000,000 bales, which not long ago was 
the minimum idea of the world’s probable 
consumption for the season.” 

Geo. H. McFadden & Bro.: “On the 
basis of the government estimate, with the 
allowance for the city crop, the supply for 
the season is about 19,725,000 bales against 
a supply of 19,670,000 bales last year. 
Consumption last year was about 15,200,- 
C00 bales, which left a carry-over at the 
end of the season of about 4,470,000 bales. 
Allowing a consumption of 15,000,000 bales 
ior the present season, the carry-over to 
the 1930-31 season would be but about 
4,725,000 bales.” 

At the end of the week bullish Wash- 
ington and Liverpool news together with 
reports of bad weather in parts of the 
Cotton Belt effected a rather sharp recov- 
ery in prices to a Saturday’s close of 
17.75. Another favorable influence to- 
werd the price improvement was the 
Census Bureau's report of an increased 
CGctober consumption compared to that 
menth a year ago, of over 23,000 bales. 
This report, however, shows an _ increase 
of cotton on hand in consuming establish 
ments and warehouses of 844,598 bales, 


Tire Fabrics 
SQUARE WOVEN 17-ounce 


Peeler, karded........ pound $0.46 @ 
BUILDER 23/11 

Peeler, karded........ pound 46 @ 
BUILDER 10/5 3 

Peeler, karded ‘ .bound 43 @ 
CORD 23/5/38 

Peeler, karded, 1y5-in. pound 46 @ 


CORD 23/4/83 


Peeler, karded ....... pound 48 @ 
CORD 23/3/5 

Peeler, karded ......pound 51 @ 
CORD 15/3/5 

Peeler, karded ..... pound 44 @ 
CORD 13/3/3 

Peeler, karded........ pound 43 @ 
LENO BREAKER 

8-0z. Peeler, karded... pound 46 @ 

10-oz. Peeler, karded....... 46 @ 
CHAFER 

9.5-07z. Peeler, karded. pound 48 @ 

12-0z. Peeler, karded....... 47 @ 

14-0z. Peeler, karded....... 46 @ 


Middling Upland Cotton 
November - 1929 





20.0 


15.0 


Cents Per Pound 
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31, over the amount so held 


thack of 4-cent on Monday, 
cotton advanced again in 
the improved stock market. 
ation of light ginning figures 


ngton, to 17.80 on Wednesday 





he Census Bureau report placed gin- 
ings prior to November. 14 at 11,898,308 
des, compared to 11,320,688 bales up to 


same period last year. 


vingston & Co., commenting on the 
Census Bureau report, says, “These fig 
res represent 79.3 per cent of the crop 


estimate of 15,009,000) bales and would 
ippear to be about in line with crop ideas 
if around 15,000,000 bales. It remains for 
the trade to adjust itself to any idea of 
the world’s consumption that may be de- 
veloped by the course of events, but it ap- 
pears to be that some reliance may be 
placed upon the resistance of the southern 


spot cotton holders to decline offers below 

e equivalent of the 16-cent level at con- 
centration points Moreover, it would 
eem reasonable to suppoOsc that prices 
wave been iorced lower, under the com- 


bined influence of the early crop movement 
nd the big break in the stock market, 
han will be justified by the ultimate rela- 


nship of supply and demand.” 


Weekly Average Spot Prices 
Middling Cottor 
(det S-N 18.1¢ 
N 4-9 x 17.53 
N 11-1 17.34 
XN 18 17.66 


EGYPTIAN COTTON During the past 
month all staple cottons were under the in- 
fluence of the great decline in the New 
York stock market and business was slow. 
The basis, however, held remarkably firm 
ind actually advanced for the better grades 
of American cottons. There is talk of an 
wersold condition in certain popular quali- 
ties which were very cheap in early 
October. There is little doubt that a 
further rise in the basis or an advance in 
the contract market would bring out cotton 
now held by the cooperatives and inde- 
pendent farmers. 

In Egypt the decline in the market was 
halted by a government decree authorizing 
the purchase of Uppers contracts at $19 
and of Sakel contracts at $27. The market 
as recently held steady at figures slightly 
above these buying prices. Foreign spin- 
ners have recently been taking advantage 
f the present low prices in Egypt and have 
been good buyers. This fact is now being 
well borne out by the heavy exports from 
Alexandria. The quality of this year’s 
Upper Egyptian crop is reported as ex- 
ellent. 

ARIZONA Corron. In Arizona a pros- 
pective crop of about 35,000 bales is moving 
slowly, owing to the appearance of the 
pink worm in that section, which has neces- 
sitated fumigation of all cotton. Fumigat- 
ing facilities are being rapidly extended. 
however, and the crop undoubtedly could 
be moved out freely after the first of De- 
cember should spinners decide to buy, but 
for the time being most buyers seem con- 
tent to watch the goods market and are 
not buying cotton of any kind except to 
cover immediate needs. 


Cotton Fabries 

Ducks, Dritts, anp Osnasurcs. The 
market for cotton factory products is 
quieter following the marked reduction in 
motor car manufacture. The heavy and 
sudden deflation of security values in the 
New York stock market affected all lines, 
making for caution in the markets tributary * 
to cotton textiles. The approach of the 
holidays and the annual inventory season 
combined will probably effect further 
slowing down of the cotton market. With 
the turn of the year renewal of orders 
and of distribution will proceed at a nor- 
mally reasonable pace. Stocks of cotton 
textiles are at a minimum in the hands of 
both jobbers and consumers of cotton goods 
as raw material of manufacture. 

Raincoat Faprics. The fall season ot 
the raincoat trade is practically over and 
the balance of the business is filling in 
orders and some last minute orders for the 
Christmas trade. Fabric manufacturers are 
now working on new goods and styles for 
next spring. These will be shown to the 
trade after the first of next year. 

SHEETINGS. There is a decidedly better 
feeling in the market for  sheetings. 
Steadily improving conditions are expected 
for business in the immediate future in grey 
goods. 

Tikt Faprics. Business in tire tabrics 
during November was particularly dull. 
Very little was done other than light orders 
for filling in. Tire manufacturers exhibited 
no interest in contracting for future de- 
liveries, and trade was thus very unsatis- 
factory. 

The Rubber Manufacturers Association 
estimates the consumption in September of 
tire fabrics by 75 per cent of the industry 
at 18,198,733 pounds. 
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Southwest Pima Cotton 
Prospects 


Increased mechanization of many of the 
large cotton plantations of the Southwest 
and favorable growing conditions will, ac- 
cording to good authority, lead to a 
marked increase next year in the quantity 
of cotton to be obtained from that section. 
The good prices being obtained for Pima 
this year will, it is said, result in a con- 
siderable extension of the acreage planted 
to that grade. At Litchfield, Ariz., in the 
salt River Valley, where extensive plant- 
ings of Pima were started a dozen years 
ago by a Goodyear company subsidiary, 
the Southwestern Cotton Co. reports that 
it has sold its last mule and is now en- 
tirely on a machine basis. Plowing that 
cost $2.25 an acre with mules now costs 
but $1.25 with tractors, and plowing and 
cultivating with motor-driven machines 
working day and night are likewise done 
more economically than heretofore. 

Salt River Valley farmers supply most 
of the long staple cotton used for fabric 
by southwest tire manufacturers, and they 
have been able to contract their 1929 crop 
of Pima long in advance at from 36 to 40 
cents a pound; and the supply continues 
much below the demand. Half of the Salt 
River Valley acreage is in Pima, yielding 
about 375 pounds to the acre. In the 
Yuma Valley the acreage for the same 
grade is about 370 pounds. That cotton- 
picking machines still leave something tc 
be desired is indicated by the fact that the 
crops are still almost wholly hand-picked. 
The demand for labor, mostly Mexican, 
continues large and the supply — short. 
Average wages are $1.50 a day. 


Box Cars Have Rubber Tires 


\s a means of eliminating short hauls 
and small deliveries on its lines, the Cotton 
Belt railroad is establishing a supplemen- 
tary freight service with huge steel vans, 
to be drawn by truck tractors on the high- 
ways along its routes. The railroad has 
ordered a large fleet of these steel vans. 
They are sixteen feet long, seven feet wide, 
and seven feet high, inside measurements. 
Rear doors have piano type hinges, and a 
side opening has sliding doors. When 
loaded, they may be sealed to insure safety 
in transit. They are so constructed as 
to be practically dustproof while en route. 
The whole van, substructure, steel floor, 


side walls, and arched roof is of steel, with 
all its component parts welded into one 
piece by the new process of arc welding. 
Wood floors are laid over the steel base. 
These vans, exclusive of the Lapeer trail- 
ers upon which they are mounted, ’weigh 
around 3,000 pounds each. The trailers 
weigh 3,900 pounds each. 

The tirst units delivered were mounted 
on 36 by 8 single pneumatic tires. On later 
units this equipment was changed to 38 
by Y single pneumatics. 


They are designed to take a maximum 
load of 20,000 pounds. 




















Colvmbian Steel Tank Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Steel Freight Vans Equipped with Pneumatic Tires 
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Imports, Consumption, and Stocks 


HE graphs of imports, consumption, 


and stocks are charted from oftheial 
Luited States statistics by months for the 
years 1927 and 1928 and from January to 
October, 1929. The price graph repre- 
sents official closing prices of the Rubber 
irade Association of New York for spot 
ribbed smoked sheet rubber. 

imports for October were 38,163 tons or 
3,663 tons more than the September fig- 
ures. Consumption for October was 34,- 
SUC tons, practically the same as for Sep- 
tember. October stocks on hand were re- 
ported as 88,483 tons, stocks afloat as 
49,835. tons. 

Unofficial statistical estimates for No- 
vember are imports 42,000 tons, consump- 
tion 35,000 tons, and stocks at 95,000 tons. 

London stocks between November 2 and 
November 23 steadily increased by about 
1,000 tons per week. The weekly record 
is as follows: November 2, 48,092 tons: 
November 9, 49,302 tons; November 16. 
50,068 tons; November 23, 51,012 tons. 

The weekly record of stocks at Liver- 
pool is as follows: November 2, 14,272 
tons: November 9, 16,158 tons; November 
16, 17,543 tons; November 23, 17,479 tons. 
It will be noted that the net increase from 


November 2 to 23 amounts to 3,207 tons. 


United States Statistics of Rubber Imports, Consumption, and Stocks 


"Net +Con- tStocks $Stocks 
Imports sumption on Hand Atloat 

twelve Mcnth- Tons Tons Tons Tons 
‘6+. Cr : . 385,596 388,000 50,985 52,421 
3 re : . 399,972 366,000 72.510 51,238 
Ut eee : Pitetedle, SORTS 373,000 102,982 51,938 
1928 ... Je esters 407,572 437,000 73,554 92,837 

1927 
January es eee 42,107 31,694 82,923 $7 021 
February ae ERED See 26,312 30.306 78,929 $8,542 
March ; ee eee ae 33,207 36,343 75,793 35.5601 
\pril. ; ; beans hia wes 45,118 36,073 84,838 47,010 
May taal rah once tas aude Shela’ 34,135 84,186 48,531 
June... ; Frecersisncelevinwieie aie ws 31,695 33,991 81,890 52,281 
Gale 45 : okey ; 36,116 29,383 88,623 45,664 
a ee a er eee wee 71,349 33,647 86,325 42,745 
September : Pacéies Jute twee eae 30,264 27 367 89,222 38,230 
October = Rage See a 28,126 26,942 90,406 42,292 
Novembe1 a bing eaieien ose Ae 36,619 26,943 100,082 39,517 
December aes me : 28.424 25,524 102,982 51,938 

1928 
January .. ease S702 34,065 106,469 46,441 
February ood anton’ bis ee 31,415 33,370 104,514 48,044 
March .. eae, ‘ are eh 37,4608 35.335 106,647 $3,378 
ere a haere 36,175 32,450 110,372 32.783 
May ... nets Sorts : 29,112 36,965 102,519 33.145 
Tune 25,567 37,305 90,781 38,392 
July ee eee nia’ i 28.362 37.040 82,103 47,943 
August . : Beebe aoe 2 27 42,505 68,425 54.904 
September 3% We 36,800 39,490 65,735 52,692 
October ee <ies 41,667 40,455 66,947 45.646 
November. see ge ea 33,846 37.095 63,698 75,502 
December er aha : bs 40,781 30,925 73,554 92.037 

1929 
Jannary : 53,.9%2 42,536 84,946 92,480 
February ; : 61,331 44.137 105,140 74,891 
March .. x 46,391 $4,238 197,293 75,848 
npr .... te ee 52,520 47,000 112,813 66,119 
May . hase 48,475 48,692 412,596 59,526 
Tune . : eee 38,821 42,753 108.664 57 948 
Tuly .. , re 41,114 41,069 108,709 52.078 
August . oes vila Re 35,397 37,854 106,252 48.434 
September a 32.5902 34,325 14,4278 58,954 
October Pe EE EE AEE Oe ee ee 38,1635 34,8002 88,4835 49,8352 

*Official statistics. Census Bureau figure 1925, Rubber Division survey figures other years; 

‘stimated 91 per cent) fer months of 1929. {R. Vi. A. figures 1925 and 1926, calculated on basis cf consumption and ne 


gures 1925, calculated on basis official “rubber invoiced” 
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United States Imports, Consumption, and Prices of Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
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statistics thereafter. “Provisional figure 
Commerce, Washington, D. C 


Total 
Domestic 
Stocks 
Tors 
103,406 
123,748 
154,92( 
166,391 


129,943 


127,471 





165,591 


177,42¢ 
180,031 
183,141 
178,932 
172,122 
166,612 
160.787 
15 L686 
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138,3182 
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Crude Rubber Arrivals at New York as Reported 


by Importers 


Plantations 


Ocr. 15. By “Pres. Van Buren,” Far East. 


General Rubber Co...... 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc 


Oct, 15 “Pres. Van Buren,” Far East 


General Rubber Co. kaaie 
B. W. Henderson & Co., Inc 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc... 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc 


Ocr. 17. By ‘*Markhor,” Far East 


Bierrie & C Inc 

Hood yeh ati Co... +2. 

The Meyer & Brow: 1 ae 

H. Muehlstein & Co ic 

Rogers Brewn & Crocker Bros., Ine 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc : 


Oct. 29 By “City of Kobe. ar East 


H. A. Astlett & Co. : 
Robert Badenhop ( Sorp ; 

Bierrie & Co., Inc.. 

Bierrie & Co., Inc 

General Rubber Re eine 

B. W. Henderson & Co., Inc 
Lavino American & Asiatic ( 
Littlejohn & Co., Inc 

The Meyer & Brown Corp.... 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc ne 
Poel & Kelly, Inc.. es 
Pcel & Kelly, - . 

Rogers Brown & rocker Bros., Inc 
Chas. T. Wilson Co. Inc 


Ocr. 19 By ‘*‘Karimoen,’ Far East 


H. A. Astlett & Ce a 
Robert Badenhop Corp 

Bierrie & Co., Inc.. 

General Ru! her Cx ae ee Peete 
B. W. Henderson & Co., Inc.... 

Hood Rubber (Cx : 

The Meyer & Brown Corp. 

H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc. 

Poel & Kelly, Inc bie 

Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc 


Oct. 19. By “Raby Castle,” Far East 


H. A. Astlett & Co.... 

Robert Badenhop Corp... 

Bierrie & Co., Inc.. ee 

General Rubber Co......... : 

B. W. Henderson & Co., Inc.. 
Lavino American & Asiatic ( 
Littlejohn & Co., Inc.... i 

The Meyer & Brown C orp. 1 

H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc.... 

Poel & Kelly, Inc. cae 

Raw Frodvcts Co... f 
Rogers Brown & Crocker eg Inc.. 
Regers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc. 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc 


Oct. 20. By “Carmania,”’ London 


Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc... 


Oct. 20. By ‘*Minnewaska,”” London. 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc. a 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc.... 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc ee 

Oct. 20. By ‘*Modjokerto,” Far East 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc 

Oct. Zi. By “Andania,” Europe. 


Bo As ietielt & Cais... 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc.. 


» 


Oct. 21 By ‘Jefferson,’ Far East 
Robert Badenhonv Corp.... 
Oct. 21 By “Phemius,”’ Far East. 


H. A. Astlett & Co. 
Re bert Itadenhop Co 

tierrie & Co., Inc.... 
General Rubber Co.......... 
Haldane & Co., Inc ees 
RB. W. Henderson & Co.. Inc 


Hood Rubber Co....... Pets ek Coes 
Lavino American & Asiatic Co. are 
Es OE Ae SIE, ca oacc na cenvcce ae 


The Meyer & Brown Corp.. 
The Meyer & Brown Corp... 


*Arrived at Boston. 
tArrived at Los Angeles. 
tArrived at Victoria 


Reserve & Asiatic 
The Meyer & Brown Corp.. 
The Meyer & Brown Corp 


Brown & Crocker 


Brown & Crocker 


The Meyer & Brown 
The Meyer & Brown 


Lavino American & 
The Meyer & Brown “Corp 


Rogers Brown & Crocker Bres., 
Chas. T, Wilson Co., 


Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., 
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Cases 
Oct. 31. By “Silverbelle,"’ Far East. 
1 OR a 2 6 ee aw Saree 1,909 
Oe ee eee 100 
ee See era 540 
SE EE MDs sncee tcc skeen cease 1,481 
i ks bb eab ccescsdsdde 750 
WOMEN, PURONMEEIP OMB go ca 0 6 acai acs 0:0 60708 waT7 
Lavino American & Asiatic Co.......... 210 
eee eer re rer 5,265 
The Meyer & Brown Corp.............. 1,148 
The Meyer & Brown Corp.............. *500 
ee 0: 396 
nid RMR MEADE 6 5 0:56. a0 5nd lp @ sb 9 $09 70 0's 2,265 
ON ee en *165 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc..... 2,006 
te oh | lL ee ee ee 788 
Nov. 2. By “Myrtlebank,’’ Far East. 
ees RMR R PRR IMC CAN vin. cic vic srap me wie aia 85% 3.692 
Robert Badenhop Corp.................. 512 
TT, CS RS eee 1,400 
ee eee 2,104 
mB. WW. Hienderaon & 1Go., BiG... 60s ccs secs 550 
Lavino American & Asiatic Co.......... 40 
DSICSOM NE BOD SUMS occ s tao cw seeks 1,247 
The Meyer & Brown Corp biecrateee Spies eee 
HM. Muehistein @ Co:., Inc...........65% 661 
eR Se rrr re Cree 2,533 
LO el ee, oe Ro ee ie 50 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Erros., Inc...... *140 
Nov. 3. By ‘Pres. Grant,” Far East. 
ee & Ce |: SE ea +250 
Pe Ae TR NG Ss 5 os oe Ba Ge tec cece PESO 
Nov. 4. By “Cedric,’? London. 
aie a Oe Te 41 
Nov. 4. By ‘Clan MacBean,” Far East. 
Ee Ngee. ee 40 
Nov. 4. By ‘‘*Minnetonka,”’ Far East. 
Pe” Oy 6) a 700 
ee a) a a rr 1,471 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc...... 132 
eas. “T.; Web: -06., TNC... 06. cesses 159 
Nov. 4. By “Pres. Lincoln,’ Far East. 
Rebect Tadenhop Corp... .........6.6.. 75 
Nov. 4. By “St. Louis,” Far East. 
ee ae ee 145 
The Mever & Brown Corp.............. 50 
Nov. 5. By ‘‘Aurania,” Far East. 

B. W: Henderson @ Co., Inc.......... 51¢ 
Nov. 5. By “City of Salisbury,” Far Fast. 
SX 8 ee 1,803 
Robert Badenhop Corp...........6<cssa0 2,165 
URE BENE ox 6-5: ak civ wie ove oe Ais 22¢ 
ES a SS Cree eee 2,002 
RU OC BRIO i ws sc oo o-6 6 00-6 osig iors 1,245 
EUAN EEN OO Gis cis. ass. SOS Ga ew ees *67 
Littlejohn & Co., Inc. 4,363 
The Mever & Brown Corp............... 140 
Tke Meyer & Brown Corp.............. 435 
Se MINE 505 ps Sa kb hs Os 9. sre cde 1,055 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc...... 1,298 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc...... *250 
une. E. Wateet Ko. TNC 6.8 vcc scat 522 


Nov. 6. By “American Shipper,’ Far East. 
SeRO ral MAMET CON: hive a wawdcasacene 128 


Nov. 6. By “City of Guilford,” Far East. 


tet a) 6 | a er ae a 7487 
CMs INIT MODS oa & Gewleb oie sees 800 
Seite VERMIMOEE MOD chk ok ko se ewes taos. ae 
Ei eSOHORE OE D5 BIC ooo ig es icc cees ese 760 
The Meyer & Brown Corp.............; 112 
ie eae Oe 0 a 468 
Nov. 6. By “Kendal Castle,” Far East. 
Re EE OE 72 
Robert Badenhop Corp.................. 3,212 
ReMeTERe Wr ACD, AMOS 5 6 sy ssc a bok cass 206 
Seen ROO OO. k.wsc <u wo vse ocee ease 1,960 
PAMEEMIE MAS, AUNC go. 6.6 ati os .0 ss sie-e cara 0 530 
ee 6,930 
The Meyer & Brown RONEN 055 ssh orca soe rx 2,470 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc.............- 12,196 
BOR ee NN NNT og g's, os co ee St yre S06 2,585 
Poel & Kelly, | RE oe eee oe eee *100 
Re OE eRe ere Pe ee 280 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc..... 2,178 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc.... 280 
Chas. PT. Witson Co.,. The. oso6. oes cele. 1,079 
Nov. 6. By “Steel Seafarer,’ Far East. 
(Re OG ee 8 Ce 1,282 
Robert Badenhop Corp.................. 900 
ai PREM Ea Clocks gicclS dvia¥n is a 608 210 
General Rubber Co..................... 3,066 
RAMEN OR AED, MONT. oo ai oe bisie'd gee ab 6 oie 100 
Lavino American & Asiatic Co...... 2... 50 
RMUCRCSIENNN AE MGSO, BUGS 5-05 6 oo o0ic acne se dc 1,461 
The Meyer & Brown Corp.............. 570 
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Cases CasEs 
, Cases 
\ 3 ste 4 ‘ deg AMC ee ee wee ease sese 4 yi f i: i mK S a3 Tar 4 c . , 
el y Keli z “a ee so Because 9a wine 580 ; ne SS Oe ee” Fas Eni Nov. 15. By “Royal Prince,’ Far East, 
Rogers Fwown & Crocker Bros., Inc..... 280 General Rubher COs o.:5:55.0s 010 4:50 $0 30 Robert Badenhop Corp 
Ghee. ©. Wilson (Co., Ine, .<.o1cceecces 175. Eatélesolin Co. Unies os oo sae ono 2A ‘Rierrie @ Cog. Ins... cs <4 .c000ecsecces 
. Sos ee PINE OR, BO i a oi a 06 5 Bice be 225 General Rubber Co...-...--..--...-- eee 
Nov. 7. By “Steel Exporter,” Far East. : f Haldane & Mg TGs, <6i0.s's.a,s.0isio Qna:ae ce 
Eternal Rubber: Ge. 560 Nov. 12. By “Napierian,’” London. rea ar oN “ eee 
; PetCo classe slew vasisice aise he Meye PD COED ass carers 
( bas. ET. Wee Cay. 166.2. occ cacc esas 192 Hoedy Mboer.—-Cae24: ssarec vse aw alee *138 H. Muehistein & Co., qa. ER EN 
: Lge a eee eee ee eee 
Nov. 11. By “City of Canberra,” Far East. Nov. 12. By ‘New York,” Far East Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., 
H. A. Astlett du CU SAC OA BRO General Rubber § Cows o<isaiseisieis canoe 68 Nov. 15. By “Taiyo Maru,” Far East 
Robert Badenhop Corp........cccssseccces H f 
P gels RSUIRE LO aes. ocsn-eod ond weve Se 
oo © SS eeeeeseeenee i a eo oe ee Littlejohn & Co. Inc... se. seeeeeeees "50 
Faidanie (Goi TNC cies, csccscns Ze Re fe ee POCO ARGU 5 ECs o ols. c:ckeevcea bare seneis 7600 
Lavino American & Asiatic Co.. ies Bac |: Corp... A P 
Littlejohn & Cos ere eee (SiS oc id Oi 2 at 0 Fe fricans 
The Mever @ Brown Corp... 006000ase Generale RUBBEE | CO! <cccsses scoenccccen : ry ” 
iI. Muehlstein & Co., Inc...........-0. 610 Adolph Hirsch & Co., Inc............005 >. ie Py hes seme mange. 
cel Me Wally, Gie.......<ccsccscescnas 2 < @ = Sa EReROReREaeD — oO lata 29 
Gl I Ms i vbr diesccbnsienees kaa : Lavino American & Asiatic Co.......... 300 B l 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc..... 797 brtlejohn, & Co: UNC... ie ke cece soe 4,202 alata 
(Chas. 3. VWisew C05. DSC. . e:ci5 ones noisier 562 The Meyer & Brown Corp.............. 410 Oct. 28. By “Denis,” South A ic 
: i The Meyer & Brown Corp.......... *650 General Rubber Co aia er 5 
Nov. 12. By “‘Blitar,” Far East. H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc Bip er as seas gee (a Care eg ” 
H. A. Astlett & C 1g5 Poel & Kelly, Inc.. te WR ae ote btes iyo.” Se wena 29. By is 2 seed ” Paramaribo 
Bierrie ** Co. Pg SEAL SRNR i cae sin Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc..... 1,405 Middleton & Co., Ltd.......+-.... 40 
ee ee ee ear eee has. Eo Watson Con: Wiese. 2.<.i008666%% 468 a I 
Haldane & Co., Inc... ° we f uayule 
Littlejohn & Co., Inc.| 5 Nov. 13. By “Batoe,’’ Far East. Oct. 18. y “Costen,” Mexico. 
ee ee ee reeves se sexes i ee ee a, “a ber int gaia ae 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc..... 929 Haldane & Co., Inc........+.-.++.+.+4.. 4207 Contiaenaa Robes * Mexico, 560 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc.....  * a al no 
a ihe sigeiguealibaitiacadiians sina Nov. 13. By “Mercier,” Far East Oct. 29. By “Oceano,” Mexico. 
Nov. 12. By “Maihar,” Far East. . . : Continental Rubber Co. of N. Y....... 560 
The Meyer & Brown Corp... 0065000 15 Nov. 1. By “El Alba,” 
Robert Badentiop (Comp. +. 010/605 !s sieie0 0s sis 100 Continental Rubb a,” Mexico. 
Bers SN do oe oes KS bo hc Ske 112 Noy. 14. By “Matra,” Far East ce a tnper Co: OF IN. V6 oc 5 cies 560 
GErieral UR UBDeE NGOs occlce soc eck ca cece 378 ‘ i _ Nov. 15. By goog Mexico 
prec oage ge RCo UNC r 50:5 tonG erences doe , Hood: Rubber Co. vis 2.00%. 5 oc cee hain yes 9g Continental Rubber Co. of ) ee 560 
Eittteiome & Oe, FGl.. ccs ceves 112 
I st & Brown — i Nov. 15. By “Blydendyk,” Far East. Rubber Latex 
- Moenlstein &'Co., Inc... .ciccos sce 720 7 4 (Rant ” ° 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc..... Sie Weoes AMEE 0. 65.2 oe ak se eS wee de 571 Oct. 19. By “Karimoen,” Far East. 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc......... ‘ DGG) HetIR NO GOlg INC Sees ards os Sceciec d2 es 66 General Rubler Co................ gals. 71,550 
tas MteeeTORY GS Go ness conics heaicaacse 534 _ Nov. 6. By ‘Kendal Castle,” Far East 
oo at Boston. Eg ts & Brown REO os sense toe 400 General Rubber Co................ gals. 37,886 
+Arrived at Los Angeles. uehlstein _ a ree 680 Nov. 6. By “St S ” Kae Bs : 
§ Estimated. Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc..... 1,092 General Rub <i Cc ta ‘ — ia bet 
Paras and Caucho 
Fine Medium Coarse Caucho Miscel. FE y 
Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases eens — pir = ue 
Ocr. 11. By “Cuthbert,” South America. Nov. 6. By ‘“‘Berury,” South America. 
H. A. Astlett & Co.........-.-0% Ree Bey PISMO Ob COs aia;5 io 's.0 ees 232 pp dans 
Oct. 28. By “Denis,” South America Nov. 13. By ‘Swinburne,’ South America. 
H. A. Astlett & Co......-ececeee Paul Bertuch & Co., Inc......... 27 34 3 
General Rubber Co........-++++: 21 General Rubber Co. ... 066000640 251 -, 
Littlejohn & Co., Inc........++++ 629 cove Littlejohn & Co., Inc............ 627 
The Meyer & Brown Corp Rear hoes 124 eis The Meyer & Brown Corp........ 299 
United States Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1929 by Months 
Manicobas 
Plan- Afri- and Matto Miscella- 
tations Paras cans Centrals Guayule Grosso Balata neous Waste 
lameney 51,202 1,055 30 5 oe 13 67 799 oan 
February 3,851 530 60 97 80 1,220 319 
Pe eee neice ee rt 2 ee 51,661 2,112 15 36 . 85 825 70 
erica ee eee ce 53,256 844 8 4 59 87 1 606 609 
Ce ae 47.940 1,078 54 49 59 88 1,013 230 
WOME cie-s:6i04 5:00 43,313 1,032 44 1 100 91 1323 215 « 
Nie ce Ne ves cdeeaanies 43,130 931 57 134 75 1,044 274 
PAWEIPIME (Los viosesa's isles en. sis 4 0010 4.0.8 37,572 572 5 9 134 102 oo a 
September 31,849 473 60 - 58 73 48 755 275 
ME Serhan thas kneernae 42,697 512,33 18 465 91 994 160 
Total ten months, 1929.........- tons 466,471 9,139 309 334 1,026 13 814 ~—«:10,610 2,499 
Total ten months, 1928........+- tons 349,934 9,980 1,099 483 3,364 a, teretaretens 364,861 1,014 8'504 oars 
~ Compiled from Rubber Manufacturers Association statistics. 
London Stocks, September, 1929 Plantation Rubber Exports from Malaya* 
Stocked September 30 
Landed Delivered ———__—_—_ Bg! im es August ahs 1929 
for Sept. for Sept. 1929 1928 1927 From Reon Wdos 
Lonpon Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Singapore Penang Malacca 
“antatio 2,793 2 2,041 3 58,05 ong Tons Tons 
Plantation 12,79 6,250 4 * a 68,052 To United Kingdom ............. 9,084.00 9,374.00 7,304.00 
her grades ....... ee nie British Possessions ........... 3.567.00 971.00 385.00 
LIVERPOOL ——- ere 17,925.00 3,686.00 4,883.00 
Plantation ........+. 13,566 $1,047 $10,026 $2,233 $3,269 nited States ............... 122,195.00 33,766.00 14,254.00 
bi Sea Sees Wagan <.<.55 Paces incest 13,284.00 120.00 846.00 
Total tons, London and Other countries ......... 649.00 84.00 10.00 
h,o5 7,2 2,12 peeie an mo a peteemenine 
Liverpool ....ccsece 16,359 7,297 52,121 33,642 71,441 mo ORIG 7A eR Ra Senos Ges 166,704.00 48,901.00 27,682.00 
+Official returns from the recognized public warehouses. *Excluding all foreign transhipments. 
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World Rubber Absorption 








Long Tor 
( nder Years 12 Months’ Running Totals, 1929 
Consumption 27 1928 June July August September 
United States . . 373,000 437,060 493,800 497,889 493,238 488,073 
\ 44,800 48,504 57,143 61,071 63,739 *66,786 


14,583 14,600 
8,617 9,000 





*9,000 
*13,000 
*11,000 








3.2866 68 





00 0 497,889 493,238 488,073 


/ 
373, 437, 493,86 é 9,298 
220,866 244,065 291,518 300,890 308,888 313,179 





Tire Production Statistics 


High Pressure Pneu 





matic Casings 








Cord 
In In Pro Total 
ent ventory duction Shipments 
Pe cioe: waeaekon 19,302,218 19,351,380 
10,284,158 4,969,647 3,651,041 
12,203,81¢ 
.12,696,8 
13,386,449 
.13,467,567 
11,872,330 5,891,020 





Solid and Cushion Tires 





lr In Pro- Total 
ventor ventory duction Shipments 


508,223 512,602 





149,240 31,583 
145,811 29,747 
141,902 35,441 
137,613 38,419 
133,654 39,611 
131,633 39,741 
127,653 38,47( 
117,313 32,114 
110,596 27,702 





Balloon Inner Tubes 


















: Tr oa, 
It Pro- Total 
nte ion Shipments 
928 2 36,878,990 34,095,223 
4,734 | a 3,630,579 
ry pe 5.017.011 1 
louis 4,384.07 4,049,173 
luly 3540.81 1 3,249,014 3,945,727 
\ugust 2,927,371 ] 2,846,491 3,926,368 
Septen 2,78 ] 2.598,062 3,008,065 
er Consumption 
id and Cushion Tires 
Crude Rubber 
Pounds 
aoe 600,423,401 
Rubber Manufacturer ssociat res representing 75 per cent of the 
industry 
Rubber Seals Drum Flanges 
Metal drums or barrels of two or three sections used for packaging oils 
other very mobi ds are made by a new process in which the 
edges of the sec given U-shaped flanges which hook into each 


other and are mi t 
terial for which 
rubber, 46.6 per 

8: tetra-methyl 
weight of the 


y squirting into the joints a sealing ma- 
given as an efficient formula: Crepe 
bonate, 46.6; zinc oxide, 4.7; sulphur, 


6.3: and sufficient benzol to equal the 








other ingredients 





India Rubber World 


World Rubber Production—Net Exports 


British Malaya 1928 


May June July Aue. Sept rey 
Gross exports... 409,500 43,900 40,398 46,454 17.9 
Imports .es+- 149,787 15,593 14,344 15,071 12 
LS ee ae aa sa Seer Be 
Ceylon 8,41 


India and Burma.. 
Sarawak Seen 
B. N. Borneo.. 











ME Sc as cind apes 48 
Java and Madura. 8 
Sumatra E. Coast. 82,511 
Other N. E. Indies 121,671 . 
French Indo-China. 8 
Amazon Valley.... 1,¢ 
Other America.... 2 tr sak 
Mexican Guayule.. 19 107 2 
Menten | Gockpeanne 285 
CO) eee 653,833 68,496 
* Estimated. ; 
Compiled by Rubber Division, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. ( 
Reported Rubber Stocks 
Long Tons—192 
Producing Centers May July Aug Sept Oct 
Simgapore ....-.... 26,764 28.950 26,496 8,248 28,58 
Penang 5,168 6,523 6,628 6, 6,3 
ee 3,310 3,658 3,678 462 2,9 
DUNE: Gineeeeees 35,242 39,131 36,802 fe) 
Manufacturing Centers 
POE: scsasess ),080 42,18 
Liverpool ,661 10,026 
Amsterdam 569 03 ie 
United States 536 J 88,48 
Plantations 4 





Totals eree ees eeeee 
Grand  totals....... 





W. H. Kickinson & Son, The World’s Rubber Positicn. 





Compiled by Rubber Division Department of Commerce, Washington, D. ( 


British Malaya 


RUBBER EXPORTS 
An official cable from Singapore to the Malayer 


Information Agency, 


Malaya House, 57, Charing Cross, London, S. W. 1, England, states that 


the amount of rubber exported from British Malaya in October, 1929, tot 
47,937 tons, as compared with 53,484 tons in September last, and 24, 





ruled 


441 


tons in the corresponding period of 1928. The amount of rubber imported 


was 12,516 tons, of which 9,171 tons were declared as wet rubber. 
following are comparative statistics: 
































he 





1928 1929 

Gross Foreign 
Exports n Imports 

Tons Tons Tons 

January 27,731 16,618 13,415 
February bee 28,813 12,911 12,103 
ance 27.813 14,553 
ES 20,029 3: 11,414 
ard sae hea ba cae 6,403 50 15,593 
June ee pe 22,930 8 14,344 
ty inn estes 30.405 3 15,071 
August 35,593 4 15,469 
September 29,700 39 12,392 
a si 24,441 3 12,516 
a 273,858 82,410 136,870 

The above figures represent the totals cc mpiled from decla ys received 
up to the last day of the month for export from and import to all ports of 
British Malaya and not necessarily the actual quantity shipped or landed 





during that month. 


DISTRIBUTION 
The following is a comparative return of distribution of sl 
the months of September and October: 
September, 1929 October, 1 
Tons Tons 
United Kingdom 





United States Pega 
Continent of Europe ) “4972 
British Possessions 828 685 
SEU Eee ee arpa Sea ann eh er acta she sees 3 674 > 04 
Other foreign countries 2.46.6 sess 6eccscicusc 89 age 
POMS. Sac. asks VER ee UTE Te ae 53,484 47,937 


Low and High New York Spot Prices 


PLANTATIONS 1929* 192 
First latex crepe. ..$0.1¢ D$0.19%% $0.1854@$0.19 $ 
Smoked sheet, ribbed .153,@ .18% 175% @ 18 

PARAS 
Upriver fine........ 1¢ a 9% 19 @ 29 28 @ 3 
Upriver coarse..... O84%@ 10% 13 @ 141 21Yua@ ? 
Upper caucho hall... .984;@ .10% 12 @ 134 21 , ‘a 2 


*Figured to November 23, 1929 





lipments during 


929 














ld 








December 1, 1929 


United States Statistics 


IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 
Eight Months Ended 








August, 1929 August, 1929 
Pounds Value Pounds Value 

UN MANUFACTURED—F ree 
Crafie SHURE! .<<<<<s.%0 83.377,.154 $16,530,090 *903,638,918 *$173,166,391 
Dp UAN TARE sg ors 4:0 8:5 s:0iei0s 1,409,738 Teen 06= of asaaees.-  . SE ees 
Jelutong or Pontianak ..... 1,287,322 171,733 12,369,527 1,657,844 
ES ee 47,769 1,328,721 461.326 
SG ENING eich cus eck Sables. learns owls 777,504 140,539 
TENGEN Si 0nenessen sence 42 80,443 1,664,200 324,927 
Siak, scrap, and reclaimed 1,730, 096 29,785 14,481,597 285,415 
ORES Wisaley antes .» 88,359,371 "$17,160,282 934,260,467 $176,036,442 
CMIGIES ceeee cas dutiable 17,583 $8,819 8,461,499 $4,203,055 

MANnvuFACTURED—Dnutiable 
BON soins cx an ais 8 oe 5,303 $2,644 26,098 $16,500 
i Se ener ery eee 182 2,871 1,670 28,422 
Other rubber manufactures Pavectne CAnieee bee a8 1,547,199 
DGUAIB itd cs om wees 5,485 $218,, 397 27,768 $1,592,121 


EXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE 
RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES 





CrnGe TUDNER. 5.0655 5.08.0 5,921,715 $1,232,217 58,657,594 $12,509,522 
Se Sn ee ren 17,191 8,745 212,371 97,104 
Gutta percha, rubber sub- 
stitutes, and scrap...... es = se bua 75,613 6,598 
Rubber manufactures..... Here 118,863 ree 448,187 
PORMIE nl eben elo e oe 5,938,906 $1,359,825 58,945,578 $13,061,411 
EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE 
MANUFACTURED J 
ee ECS Sa ee 1,926,593 $136,521 20,459,220 $1,435,892 
Scrap Gnd OG. ~ 5.0.5 >.- . 4,390,159 179,905 35,618,020 1,705,881 
Rubberized automobile cloth, 
sq. yd. 96,009 55,435 1,533,383 789,028 
Other rubberized piece goods 
and hospital sheeting 
sa. yd. 85,621 42,585 1,259,086 560,262 
Footwear 
SE. = ccnp Scie a tee pairs 178,325 359,671 821,961 1,800,246 
BROGS = daca teer cae pairs 298,890 325,927 1,428,517 1,259,151 
Canvas shoes with rut 
ber soles) so.25 pairs 737,757 169,747 5,366,611 3,550,581 
SOIR oc ccs aes doz. pairs 41,063 61,400 118,570 285,775 
PIBCIS o sinssse 5s doz. pairs 115,588 79,631 1,023,878 734,924 
\Vater bottles and fountain 
SOPIE. 1 oro eae number 36,096 25 259,147 172,393 
Gloves .........d02. pairs 7,150 1 80,737 205,67 
Other druggists’ sundries. . Salen o 3 267,657 
Balloons . one ce sRVOCS 78,908 8 500, 987 521,402 
Toys and Es aaa ea ene aoe 23, ; 134,762 
Bathing caps ........ doz. 9,460 22,287 158, ‘989 343,870 
EO Oe eer 41,042 22,598 330,870 177,660 
EE CeCe 44,241 27,560 388,673 251,168 
Hard rubber gcods 
Electrical goods ....... 174,925 24,816 1,602,967 199,310 
CEBET “BOOS: J.as0cees eeciyts 28,482 a een 313,092 
Tires 


Truck and bus casings, 

6 inches and over 
number 20,106 550,564 186,146 5,294,190 

Other automobile casings, 


number 199,271 1,941,944 1,818,941 18,883,734 
Tubes, auto..... number 140,848 245,647 1,338,548 2,426,725 
Other casings and tubes, 

number 5,179 12,350 143,046 373,056 


Solid tires for automo- 
biles and motor trucks, 


number 5,281 98,318 34,122 957,668 
Other solid tires....... 76.210 16,101 1,239,943 223,737 
Tire accessories ...... : as anes 154,338 eases 1,170,602 
Rubber and friction tape. 116.008 33,340 1,167,795 343,128 
oT Bile GGA ce eee aa 414,167 228,630 3,823,295 2,056,899 
[oO ES eS Pan te ire et 754,888 245,259 6,234,118 2,089,940 
| ee ates 177,277 83,185 1,819,148 820,867 
Ll... lL ae oe 150,304 146,180 1,144,548 1,172,291 
Other rubber manufactures ....... 220,182 Piss 227 5,98 
ee aa ee eee cvcteves “$6004 436 





“Lie lid latex included. 


Crude Rubber Imports by Customs Districts 
Nine Months Ended 





*September, 1929 “September, 1929 

aE a sass ee 

Pounds Value ~ Pounds Value 
NIMROD Os. goss dager ee” \ « cAte a oteiale, wl bl" Watangsteva 2,000 $400 
Massachusetts ...... ‘s $539,717 30,248,909 5,724,431 
DOW MME civics wanes 13,057,025 827,158,625 159,272,065 
me adelphia 291,341 6,265,329 1,207,276 
PURDUPER 6.5665 0 a0 0's : 583 2,240 583 
a 838, 142 151,173 17,464,999 3,212,760 
Los Angeles .......... 2,009,516 376,436 57,133,024 11,107,567 
San Francisco ........ 71,701 17,500 1.275.790 265,370 
Oregon ...... SEARS ceva | “satcmean 123,207 22,364 
Washine RGR Facea\vitia eerie 6,720 1,440 33.415 6,825 
Michigan. i SEATS SE Po, Oe OT 144,164 29.914 
Vhio te ek 4.623.126 901,741 38,266,837 6,981,277 
Colorado 3 603 13,664 3,487,026 712,485 
Chicago : ; aan 17,148 3,430 
Potals 77,983,795 $15,380,620 981,622,713 $188,546,747 


*Including latex, dry rubber content 


United Kingdom Statistics 


IMPORTS 


UNMANUFACTURED — 


Se ptember, 


r, 1929 


119 


Nine Months Ended 
September, 1929 


a 
Vv alue Pounds 


Crude Rubber Pounds 

From—- 
Straits Settlements .......24,770,500 £1,079,052 130,645,100 
Federated Malay States.... 7,433,500 324,748 52,377,000 
(ooo LOG Go ee ee 1,320,000 60,748 8,966,800 
Ceylon and Dependencies... 5,008,100 218,180 29,621,500 
Other Dutch possessions in 

eS 2,178.600 92,254 18,309,200 


Dutch East Indies (except 
other Dutch possessions in 





2,341,818 
402,440 
1,342,794 


834,813 


EWGIAT: SOAS) 5 < siscccé ccs 3,696,300 161,406 23,925,900 73,27 
Other countries in East In- 
dies and Pacific not elses 
where specified ....... 298,500 13,243 1,956,300 87,669 
Lit re oes eee 736,100 34,143 5,702,500 256,785 
South and Central America 
(except Brazil)...... 123,400 5 42¢ 
West Africa 
French West Africa. 17,000 688 113,400 3,603 
Gold Coast. oe 17,700 821 285,700 13,179 
Other parts of ‘West. Africa 172.309 7,315 1,597,100 66,866 
East Africa, including Mada- 
NN SL cace esas news 93,000 3,942 653,700 28,811 
OPher COUMETICR 62 .0c0c cece 380,109 16,245 1,410,800 63,050 
i) ae .- -46,121,700 £2,012,785 275,688,400 £12,281,54 
Gutta perchagand balata...... 228,400 18,005 2,978,600 234,586 
Waste and reclaimed rubber 915,400 10,330 8,850,300 107,066 
Rubber substitutes........... 2.400 66 68,300 1,718 
Totals .............-..47,267,900 £2,041,186 287,585,600 £12,624,917 


MANUFACTURED 
*£Tires and tubes 





















Pneumatic 

Outer covers....... E2Z8,986 ..ccece £366,954 

Inner tubes.............  o-+-e- See 68,453 
Solid tires. .....02..s004- ee wees eee 72,284 

Boots and shoes... .dos. pairs. 52,649 162,151 894,101 1,278,176 
Other rubber manufactures... IGG583 saw eeis 1,517,441 
PEE Bie aDERds tae aawedes £365,040 £3,303,308 
EXPORTS 
UN MANUFACTURED 
Waste and reclaimed rubber.. 2,649,300 £17,773 26,063,700 £196.97 
Rubher substitutes............ 52,700 1,159 691,700 14,292 
DOE Hae ew'vans sess 2,702,000 £18,932 26,755,400 £211,266 
MANUFACTURED 
tTires and tubes 
Pneumatic 
MRED COMERS sv iscoinis act< . £270,168 £2,546,127 

es 49872" sh eeeon 400,080 

BEE TURTON cic oraiaie: scart: ventas ; ys eee 118,802 
Boots and shoes....dog. pairs 34,392 60,414 56,981 402,075 
Other rubber manufactures... ...... 19692/ ws aes 2,170,646 

NE ck Soe Reeseses Seaweae £589, 056 £5,637,730 
EXPORTS—COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 
UNMANUFACTURED 
Crude Rubber 
To— 
ee ee ‘ 42,000 £51.467 6,242,900 £275.511 
Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
a rrr eer 202,900 10,312 1,623,900 79,57 
REIN beso conse we .... 3,415,000 142,475 25,487,100 1,124,362 
MMII Vos scs Cidiasiesas see 940,600 44,275 7,074,400 321,476 
EIS yaa sree ae waae 926,001 44.867 31,411,900 1,428,461 
EE er PT ee 32,700 Boy 4 831,500 38,939 
RA er és 276,600 12,632 6,730,400 318,385 
Other European countries. 701,000 35,068 5,077,000 242,880 
EMIIOG. SHMIOR cas once es 183,600 8,504 8,107,000 336,219 
OS are iets  Weiiene: *aieean 4,100 195 
Other countries.......... 197,800 9,721 1,683,100 87,830 
I es ai ig 200 £360,898 94,273,300 £4,253,836 
Gutta percha and balata..... ; 2,480 695,600 52,870 
Waste and reclaimed rubber. i 84 149,100 2,431 
Rubber substitutes......... Bless abedepudcn 4,500 104 
DM Sissi ite kas <ccd Bee £363,462 95,122,500 £4,309,24 
MANUFACTURED 
*tTires and tubes 
Pneumatic 
Outer covers....... baht ademas £4,527 £48,431 
MP AMOER occcseess \osaaers i. eee 9,923 
SUNT, OR de ws 25 chorsia'e ime. axons | re 1,059 
Boots and_ shoes... .doz. pairs 1,241 2,402 12,341 25,382 
Other rubber manufactures...  ....... (A. oe ae 72,230 
EEE hctn a Sivek acess atamaae £15,603 £157,025 

*After April 12, 1927. tires and tubes imported with complete vehicle Ss 
or chassis, or fitted to wheels imported separately, are included une mmple 
vehicles or parts. ; : 5 

tMotof cars, motorcycles, part ind accessories, liable to duty from Sept 
29, 1915, until Aug. 1, 1924, inclusive, and after July 1, 1925 Commercial 
vehicles, parts and accesseries were exempt from duty until Ap ( 
inclusive, and rubber tires and tubes until Apr. 11, 1927, inclusive 

Tires and tubes included prior to Apr, 12, 1927 
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Dealers’ Stocks of 


India Rubber World 


Automobile [ires 


As of October 1, 1929! 


INAL statistics compiled by the Rubber Division, and 

here tabulated, show the stocks of automobile casings, 

inner tubes, and solid and cushion tires held by 
dealers reporting on October 1, 1929, as compared to Octo- 
ber 1, 1928. The final average number of casings per dealer 
is 68.4, an increase of 0.7 casings over the average in the 
preliminary report issued on October 14, 1929. 

An analysis has been prepared of the reports from 
dealers having stocks of casings, and a comparison made tc 
the survey of October 1, 1928. This year a smaller per- 
centage of reports fell into the class of dealers having less 
than 10 casings 


service, and the results of this question are as follows: Of 
a total of 26,057 replies, 21,667, or 83.15 per cent, declared 
the percentage to total business by tires and tubes was under 
25; 2,874, or 11.03 per cent, admitted a percentage of from 
25 to 50; 704, or 2.7 per cent, stated a percentage of from 
50 to 75; and 812, or 3.12 per cent, had a percentage of 
over 75. 

The average number of inner tubes was 103.4. 

A special analysis of returns received up to October 12 
from Alabama, Arizona, California, [Illinois, New 
York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and Texas, was 

made to determine 





in stock, a greater 
percentage of re- 
ports falling into 
the classes of deal- = 


Dealers’ Stocks of Automobile Tires 
October 1, 1928 


the relative im- 
portance of differ- 
ent groups of 


October 1, 1929 Saas 
basics dealers in tire 





ers having more 
than 200 casings. 

The number of 
dealers reporting High pressure casings 
stocks of solid or solic a4 
cushion tires on 
October 1, 1929, 
was 1,032, and the 


Number 


Total casings 
Balloon casings 


Total Casings 
A 


Dealers Average 
Report- per 


Number of dealers not tabulated separately. 
DEALERS’ STOCKS OF AUTOMOBILE TIRES BY STATES, OCTOBER 1, 1929 


Dealers Average distribution. The 
analysis is repre- 
sentative of all 
sections of the 
country, although 
covering only 
7,295 of the 26,- 
057 forms received. 


Number 
1,739,043 
1,280,042 
459,001 
2,592,355 
24,940 


ing Dealer 
64.8 
44.0 


High Pressure Inner Tubes 
pi ais : 


a 





porn me 
number of such No. of 
tires reported on 
hand was 24,940, 
an average of 24.2 
per dealer. This 
compares with 974 
dealers on October 
1, 1928, reporting 
22,793 tires, or 
23.4 tires per 
dealer. 

Dealers were 
asked to report 
whether they were 
handling one, two, 
three, or more 
makes of tires. An 
analysis of the re- 
ports shows a 
greater percentage 
of dealers concen- 
trating sales efforts 
on one make than 
in preceding years. 

In the present 
survey dealers 
were requested to 
indicate the ap- 
proximate percent- 
age which sales of 
automobile tires ; 

. Wyoming 
and inner tubes Colorado cme 
hore to sales of a ‘ 
merchandise and 


Tires 


on Hand 


Dealers 
Reporting 
New England 
Maine 
New Hampshire.. 
Vermont 
Massachusetts ... 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
Middle Atlantic 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania ... 2 
East North Central 
i 1 


115,886 
36,055 
123,411 


Michigan 
Wisconsin 

West North Central 
Minnesota 
Towa 
Missouri 
North Dakota ... 
South Dakota 


BOSCS Sw 


South Atlantic 
Delaware 
Maryland. ...... 
Dist. of Columbia 
LL! 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina .. 
Georgia 
ore 

East South Central 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama s 
Mississippi ..... 

West South Central 
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No. of 
Dealers 


No. of Average 
Tubes No. Per 
Dealer 
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No. of 


ot Of 7,295 dealers 
res 


with average 
Stocks of 7255 
tires each, 5,409 
dealers with aver- 
age stocks of 79.99 
tires each were in 
the group selling 
automobiles or 
batteries, or vul- 
canizing tires. The 
automobile dealers 
stocks of casings 
averaged only 
61.41 per dealer, 
the battery dealers’ 
stocks averaged 
73.98 casings per 
dealer, and _ the 
vulcanizers’ stocks 
averaged 152.67 
casings per dealer; 
the tire dealers 
with vulcanizing 
equipment are on 
the average larger 
dealers than those 
selling batteries or 
automobiles, 
though much fewer 
in number. Only 
75 per cent of the 
dealers selling 
automobiles sell 
batteries, and over 
per cent with 
valcanizing 
equipment sel] 
batteries. 
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